Devoted to the interests of the dVornial Cgllege. 


VoL. I. 

THE ADVANCE. 


This,number of the Advance we send out as 
a sample copy. It is designed to be a monthly, 
but number two will .not appear berore about the 
first of Decembef, after-which we hope to is¬ 
sue it regularly each month. 

The design of the publication will be, first, 
to promote the interests of our college. Second, 
to give items of news, <fec., concerning the 
workings of the college, of the teachers and of 
the students, thus making it a publication of 
interest to all the friends of the school. Third,- 
to_ publish articles; original, and selected, on 
■general educational topics." ' ^ 

For the present, it will be published at the 
veryTow price of 25 cents per year. All friends 
of the cause, and to whom samples may be 
sent, are kindly solicited do become subscribers 
and to aid us in its circulation. Any one sendc 
ing us a club of four and $1.00 will get a free 
.co|)y. Samples sent free on applicatioiT. Stamps 
taken for change. Address, \ 

THE NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Box 290, Huntingdon, Pa. 

- <• m. m 9’ - - 

NOT AN OBJECTION. ^ 

It is said sometimes that our school cannot 
grant a diploma exempting the owner from all 
examinations. This is true, ‘but remember 
that tlie Normal school system is a local affair, 
recognized only in our own vState; even here 
fast losing hold among oui* thiiiking men. Any 
one graduating from our s^liool readily re- 
(^eives a professional ;certificate from any rea- 
scniable ( 'ounty Supt. This entitles him to all 
the privileges enjoyed by any graduate. The 
rpiestion now asked ismot, where did you grad¬ 
uate, but what do you know. The guardians 
of the young are learning to measure the mam 
not the school that ga^'(' him ti’aining. 

Young men, young women, the (pieslion for 
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you is: not, where can I most cosily obtain 
freedom 'from examinations, but where can I 
acquire the he^t practical education. -To all 
- sucli honest and earnest workers the Normal 
expends a hearty welcome. . AL G. B. 

CA STEP FORWARD. 

It is a mistake to suppose that * learning 
possesses, intrinsic value,, or of itself has the 
power to make a-man ,useful to liiniseif or tile 
world' -Learning is a means to an end, not an 
ultimate. The great defect of present educa- 
. tional systems is their lack of practical drill. 
Not how much goes into the mind, but how 
much comes out is the supreme good. The 
mind is not a passive receptacle capable of 
indefinite expansion from external pressures, 
but a living entit}^ capable of infinite growth 
by its own activity. Here tlie duty of the 
teacher is plainly seen, his sphere clearly de¬ 
fined. , ■ 

■ To develop the latent possibilities of dhe 
mind is the aim of every true " system of cul¬ 
ture. Felicdty of'expression is a great merit. 
Our aim will be to attain this\“ flowering of a 
' man’s mind ” by a thorouglL and perfected 
drill in Declamations, Recitations, Essa3^s,and 
Gompositions. This work Ibr the^ coming ses¬ 
sion, especially ifi written ■ exetcises, will em¬ 
brace much more than heretofore-. ' In addition 
to our usual extended -drill, an analysis of 
subjects, a critical study of literary gems, 
witli appro[)riate comments, and a full survey 
of thy origin and development of the Englisli 
and parent languages, will give our students 
ail am[)lc liasis for proper and rapid progress 
in this most useful and beautiful of school 
accomplishments. A comprehensive and log¬ 
ical outline of the subject having- lieen pre¬ 
pared, it will gi'catly aid our students in 
acquiring a systematic and thorough drill in 
j (‘omposition work. , . ' 
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Our work in tlie past has been very .flatter¬ 
ing, and our aim for the future is to approx¬ 
imate more fully that high ideal which we love 
to comtemplate, and which when achieved will 
o’ive us power and pleasure of the highest 
kind. : M. O. B. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


The picturesque Juniata Valley does not con¬ 
tain a more delightful location than Huntingdon, 
the seat of the Normal College. The surround¬ 
ings are all that could be desired—towering 
hills, extended, fertile valleys, reaching out 
many miles,beautiful woods, shelving, over¬ 
hanging rock, precipitaus cliffs, with the broad 
glassy waters of the Blue Juniata, skirted by the 
Penna. Canal and the Penna. Central R. R. 
^nd these varied phases of scenery, backed by 
the blue mountain ranges in the distance, in 
every direction, are visi1)le at all times from the 
windows and dormitories of the Normal. 

While the scenery of Huntingdon is beautiful 
the climate is healthful. The Warm Springs in 
the vicinity have long been noted as a health 
resort, and were, in years past, frequented from 
all parts of tlie country. The same pure crystal 
waters are still flowing, and the same healthful 
surroundings, as when the votaries of pleasure, 
and the searchers after health made these hills 
and vallies merry with their presence, though of 
late years the seaside h:is robbed the mountains 
of these. 

No diseases prevail here. The malaria, so 
much dreaded may be brought, but not con¬ 
tracted here. A pure air and pleasant surround¬ 
ings are essential to successful mental employ, 
and nowhere in our broad land could these be 
found more abundant than at Huntingdon, Pa. 

The temptations to vice, and immorality are 
much less here than in larger towns, or even 
other towns of* the same number of inhabitants. 
The closest watch being kept over our students, 
consistent with the tendencies of their natures, 
and the prevailing religious sentiment of the peo¬ 
ple, the universal respect of the Sabbath as a day 
of holy rest and worship, all tend to make this a 
safe })lace to entrust the present welfare and 
immortal destinies of young people in search of 


an education. This has become an educational 
town, or cehtre, and an element of culture neces¬ 
sarily surrounds those comin g liere. Huntin g- 
don is a -beautiful, healthful, and safe place to 
send children to be educated. ' 

- h 

THE ^ ^ 


A very important feature about any school or 
college, is the Faculty. Thousands of dollars 
may be spent in erecting great undone build¬ 
ings, and surrounding it with lawnSniid flowers 
to gratify the taste and call forth the admiration 
of the beholder, but unless the Institution is 
supplied with live and energetic teachers, the 
whole thing is measurably, a failure. But of 
’what consists a Faculty? Not in a long list of 
names and display of titles. With our numer¬ 
ous colleges all over the land,turning out their A. 
M’s. by the hundreds and thousands, it is an 
easy matter to get these,/but it must be remem- 
bei-ed that not more than one, or possibly two, 
out of every hundred of these are fit to enter 
an institution of learning as teachers. The true 
teacher, in addition to a thorough course of col¬ 
lege training, is largely .self-made, as true teach¬ 
ing is a growth from within out, and Tiot an’ 
accomplishment to be put on, as we put on our 
garments. 

The Trustees of the Normal College have 
given this matter careful consideration, and . 
made it a point to fill each position with a teach¬ 
er who has special talent for the manngement of 
the work allotted. One man may be a success 
in teaching English grammar and literature, and 
be an entire failure in mathematics. Another 
may be a success in mathematics and a failure as 
a linguist. 

J. H. Brumbaugh, who fills, the chair of Men¬ 
tal Philosophy and Methods of Instruction has 
given these subjects his special care and study, 
and his success in filling the position allotted to 
him in the past, shows how well he has fitted 
himself for his position. He so imbues his ideg.s , 
of ‘‘Methods” into his students that they al¬ 
most invariably go out from under his instruc¬ 
tions as successful teachers. He is a graduate of 
the Millersville State Normal. 
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In Elocution and kindred branches W. J. have charge of the Vocal 

Svvigart holds the fojt. His elocutionary abil- has filled for the last thre^or four years to the 

ity is universally acknowledged and admired by \ satisfaction oT alb given the subject 

those who'have had- an opportunity of hearing carefubstudy and isr prepared to give special 

him. As, good reading and speaking has become lessons in voice drill td\such as may wish it. ■ 

one among the leading features of a good edu- The department of Instrumental Music^^ w^ 
cation, are glad that we are able to fill this have given to Miss Ida Pecht. She is^a lady of 
position Avhh^ajteacher possessing so much nat- fine musical talent, and, in addition to a la'rge 

ural and acquired ability. The very fine deck- amount of instruction and practice taken in the 

mations and orations given during our late Clos- college Here, she has also taken a course in in- 

ing and Comr^ncement exercises, were most strumental music and vocal driH in Madam 

striking illustrations of his ability to fill the Sieler’s Music SchooP of Philadelphia, thus the 

position. He is a graduate of the College of more fully preparing herself to fill with success, 
Elocution, Philadelphia. ' . the position given her. 

Mathematics, Astronomy and Book-keeping To fill the chair of Languages we have just 
are taught by Jos. E. Saylor, who is also a grad- elected A. B. Price, a graduate of the Chicago 

uatc of the Millersville State Normal, and has University, and afterwards took a special course 

sincepursued-the classical course at Ursimis Col- of two years in the University of hfehigan. 
lege. He is a natural mathematician, and on this He comes highly recommended by President 

account, has given this department special atten- Angell, of the last named University, and we 

tion. He is a teacher in the true sense, and feelsi have reason to hope that he will fill the position 

at home and in his proper .element, only while with credit to himself and honor to the college, 

engaged in his work. He has proved himself to By this addition to our Faculty we are now pre- 
be the right man in the rigln place, ’ .pared to run the higher courses, and give our 

English Grammar, Rhetoric and the Natural students all the advantages that they may wish. 
Sciences are under the o-harge of M. G. Briim- In.addition to the regular teachers. Dr. A. P>. 
baugh, a graduate of iSSi Normal Class, and Brumbaugh, a graduate of the Medical Uni- 

has since pursued the Scientific Course at the versity of Philadelphia, will give frecpient lect- 

Millersville State Normal. He is one of the ^ires on Hygiene and kindred subjects. These 

rising voung men of the day, and will stand at lectures, in the past, have been very beneficial 

the to}) in any positign 'he may be placed. In to the college, and highly a])preciated by the 

the class room he is at home and j)ossesses the students. Instruction of this kind is of the 

happy faculty of im])arting that which he knows highest importance to young men and ladies, 

to others. He filled the ])osition he now holds, and. may prove a blesssng to them all through 

during the last school year with great acce})t- Bfe. 

ance, and with additional age and experience, Un the whole, we feel that the college has a 
we have reason to ho})e for still better things I acuity composed of the very best of material, 

from him. and are confident that all who may place' them- 

D. Emmert will continue to have charge of selves.under its care for instruction, will get full 

the Department of Drawing and Painting. On value for time and money thus spent, 

account of his very modest and philanthropic H. B. B. 

disposition we do not feel at libert)' to speak of -» ^ •-r— 

his qualifications; but we - can assure everybody Education give.s a jinwer that can be used for 
that he never undertakes to do a thing unless he good or evil, and the circumstances surround- 

can do it well. He has been one of the ‘‘stand ing the getting of it has much to do with the 

by’s” of the college almost from the beginning, manner in which it will be used. This being’ 

and has done much towards elevating the Insti- so, i>a>ents can not be too careful as to where ■ 

tution to its ])resent ]>o^ition. thi'v send tluur chiblren to have them e<lu- 

\Vm. Beery, a graduate ot TcSS2 t lass, will rated. 
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Edited and published by the Trustees of the Ilunling- 
dou Normal College. " 

Engage a room and spend a few sessions at 
the Normal. 


The Fall term of the Normal College opens 
Sei>temher 3 rd. Those wishing to attend sliQilld . 
make application at onee. The expenses are 
as follows: Tuition, Jl .00 per week; boarding 
in the building, | 2 . 4 CEper week; furnislied • 
room, 50 cents per w&k; washing about 25 
cents per Week. Light and contingencies, ^ 2.50 
per term. 


The best legacy that can be left To children 
is a liberal education. 


C. M. Ebbler has spent several weeks of the 
vacation at the Normal. 


.‘"Night laltor, in time, will destroy the stu¬ 
dent: for it is marrow from his. riwn bones 
with which he fills lbs lamp." 

. J. A. Ilrandt spent a few days of his vacation 
at Huntingdon, and then left to visit his mother 
in Ohio. He expects to return in the Fall. 

E. R. Heyser, of Mexico, has spent the great¬ 
er part of the vacation at tlie Normal. Fishin^^j* 
and bicycle, riding has made u|) a jiart of Ins 
recreations. 


1 lie Noi'mal is prepared to dn thorough 
work as it has e\'er done. Every deiiartment is 
ably headed, and good results are ex|>eeted for 
the next vear. 


(1. V>. Royer, a member of tlie. present class, 
spent three weeks oi liis "vacation at the Normal ! 


The time has come when ordinarily qualified 
teachers are getting in the rear, and those who 
are thoroughly qualified are the only ones who 
lead on to real success. A still greater - reform 
is, however, needed. The time is coming when 
teaching will be a ^Mearned profession,” however 
sorry the'‘‘learned” part of it now is. Take 
the teachers of this country, and not one half of 
them can parse the personal pronouns in allgheir 
])Ositions, or use their grammatical forms cor¬ 
rectly in teaching, or give an intelligent decision 
as to the right or wrong use of their cases. The ’ 
same is trut in the use of the forms of the verb. 
This is passing away, however, and teachers who 
can teach are coming into demand. There is. 
only one tiling that will get well qualified men 
and women into the ])rofession and keep them 
I tlicrc: and that is better remuneration for their 


I he regret in regard to education is always one 
wa)’—that we do not have more of it. The deci-* 
sion of nearly all lives is that the money spent for 
education—^^were it little or much—-was well 


and lett lor his licnie in Indiana. His friends 
at the NDriiial wish him abundant sik ( ess wher¬ 
ever he eoes. 


G. G. Lehiner, who was a member of our 
laeulty during tlie Spring I'.erm, represents 
E. H. Butler N: Co., m the boctk business. All 
the other teai hers will reiUain in the faeulty for 
the next vear. 


1 he renovation ot the building extends from 
the basement to the top. The dinning-room, 
elass-rooms, chapel, and dormitories, all are wit¬ 
ness to the thoroughness and perseverance of 
the steward and matron. Mix and Mrs. Keenv. 


I sjient, and few indeed are the people who regret 
I that they have so anuch l-carnina, ^ • C v 

■ \bung ]>ersons, if they have a legacy awaiting, 
them, had far better have the money expend¬ 
ed for a few terms of school deducted from their 
“portion,” than to do without the schooling. 
And ])ersons who do not have the legacy await¬ 
ing them ought to feel that they are only the 
more thrown on their own reso’iirces, and there¬ 
fore ought to enlarge those resources as much as 
})ossible by striving in every way to educate 
themselves-^even if debt must be incurred. As 
long as times are “ flush ” and money plenty, 
almost any man with muscle can make a living, 
])ut when jsanies ('ome and labor is scarce then 
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it is that an education proves the truest trades- i 
man to its possessor. | 

But were it of- no worth in dollars and cents | 
to a man or woman, the satisfaction and pleasure 
it gives makes it a desirable thing to have the 
advantages of the most liberal education possi- I 
ble. 

THE NORMAL AND ITS ADVANTAGES. | 

I 

--—^ 

The Normal commencement for 1883 was a | 
grand success. The wefelier was pleasant, the ! 
attendance large, and the exercises throughout ^ | 
were interesting and instructive. The gradua- ^ 
ting class did themselves and the college honor. 
There was no halt^ no blunder from beginning j 
to end, and the Normal’s old spirit manifested | 
itself in this—tl'tfit the thinking was both trained -I 
and independent. •' j 

More than a. month • has elapsed since that ; 
pleasant and interesting event occurred, and a | 
month more will bring us to the beginning of | 
another school year. The outloo-k is much bet- | 
ter for the Fall session than it was last year.— ; 
The graduating class'for 1884 will be larger and 
the prospects are that a number of new students 
will be enrolled. 

At })resent the building is undergoing a com¬ 
plete renovatioif. The ladies’ dormitories are 
neatly papered and things generally present a 
neat and cosy appearance. Every effort will be | 
made to make the students comfortable. The ! 
dormitories are heated by steam, which is very | 
pleasant and at the same’time healthful. In short -i 
the Trustees are determined to provide every¬ 
thing in way of comfort and convenience that 
can l)e expected at an institution of this kind. 
I'he expenses are low compared with other 
schools of the same grade. The location is beau- 
iful, healthful, and easy of access. All these f 
are considerations of importance to ladies and 
gentlemen in their selection of a school. i 

But there are .still other considerations of' 
miu'h more important'C. Fine buildings, beau¬ 
tiful location and ideasa.nt rooms are not the i 
most important recpiisites in an earnest student’s 
life, 'bhe literary and religious character of the 
school is to him paramount' to everything else. ; 
.\s to the literarv chara('ter o^' the Normal, its 


past history speaks for or against it mofcr forci- 
.bly than anything its friends can say. It has 
been affirmed by examining committees that its 
candidates for graduation in the elementary 
course have stood better e.xaminations than d 
large majority in the foremost State "Normals. 
Many of its graduates are now occupying prom- / 
inent positions as teachers, and its under grad-. 
uates are teaching^ in the common schools with 
good success. The teachers have aimed to make 
their instruction thorough and practical. In 
short the Normal depends entirely on merit for . 
success. There is nothing that sirOtiild so stfong- 
ly recommend any institution as gdod work, and 
in consideration of this fact the trustees and 
faculty constantly aim to raise the literary’ stan- 
dard'of the school. , - ■ 

At a recent meeting of the trustees, it \yas , 
decided to prepare for the classical course. Thus 
far not much effort has been made in that direc¬ 
tion, but the-time-has come to take a step for¬ 
ward. The trustees unanimously voted to em¬ 
ploy a Prolessor from one of our best colleges 
to prepare for the classical course. 

As to the moral and religious character of the 
school its ])ast history also sjfeaks. Someofpts 
■students have been reformed in character, and 
have united with the ('hurdi and are now ear¬ 
nest Christian workers. . While close attention 
is given to the education of the intellect, the 
education of the heart is made paramount. The 
instructors are earnest Christian men, and en-_ 
deavor, both by ])recept and example, to ]>lant 
the principles of the Cospel in the hearts of 
their ]>ui)ils. ' c 

In conclusion we ask all the friends of edu¬ 
cation, wlio ap])reciate earnest and sincere effort, 
to co-operate with us in our work. We need the' 
aid of the friends of ediication. We need your 
])atronage, your ))ecuniary aid and your prayers. 

J. J. B. 

TOBACCO AT THE WEST. 

ill a rcccm trip llnxnielv the WcM, niy attention ^vas 
coiihlantlv lirawn to llie immense consumption of fobacco 
by chew ing. 1 Ins mode iisine the n.avcotic ]>oison is 
more damaeinp than anV other, not per sc, but because it 
is suscej^tilde in tins way of constant use. A man smokes 
two Innirs .1 day. lie eliews lilteen Incurs. Tht'.sunken 
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checks and unhappy resllessiiess of the men of the West 
are largely attributed to chewing. - . 

I.eaviug out for tlie moment the besmeared lips, beard, 
and clothing, leaving out the inconceivable filth which 
covers the floor of the car, halh l^ew, sidewalk, evei'y- 
thing, leaving out the sickening odor^ of the breath', in 
brief the 'unparallelicd4 nastiness of the indulgence, we 
cannot shut our eyes to\the poisonous, destructive influ¬ 
ence of the Imbit. Tob^co is an immensely powerful, 
poison. • If a boy ten years of age, who has never used 
tobacco, take into his mouth a piece as large as a pea, and 
simply chews it, n ithoiit swallowing a drop, before he has 
linished simply squeezing it between his teeth, he will 
break out into a cold, clammy perspiration, his pulse will 
flutter, he will vomit, and falling, down upbn the floor, he 
will seem, for two^'hours, as though' he were going to die. 
You will have to go far in a drug store to find anothe-r 
poison which, in the size of aj^ea, held in that boy s 
mouth and simply squeezed between his teeth, will pro¬ 
duce such effects as these. 

: The men of the West,.the most vital in the n'orld, hav-/ 
ing drafted nut only the grent mass of the choicest young 
men of the East, but thousands of the most enterprising 
and determined young men of Europe for its service, with 
upi)urlunities which it makes one dizzy to'try to nteaslfhe, 
are fdfin^jiot only themsclvCs with this horrid poison, but 
in numberless ^\'avs arc , transinitling llie deadlv influence 
,to their offs}>ring. 

Jfow any jnan, who knows that every condition of the 
|>arcnt, whether it hemn animal or a man,'must influence 
fir good or ill the offspring, can consent to become the 
father tvf children while ins system is- so dominated by 
lhi> ]H)werful narcotic, tha^ an ahstinence of twenty-four 
hours nearly sets him crazy, I can't conceive. 

Only (iod can hdly measure the magnitude of this evil, 
first in its influence iqHm the' yiresent iruzn of theTNest, 
but intinitelv worse in its influence upon the vast, teeming 


opment. It has been netted that'ffi our k 
ing €olleges> no rnan^ has ever graduated, stand¬ 
ing at The head of his class who has been a 
tobacco user p and it is accepted as a fact by 
those educators who have given the sub|ect the 
necessary attention, thatj other advantages being 
equal, tobacco users cannot lead, nor even com¬ 
pete with those who do not use it. Even in dur 
public schools^ it can be shown that between the 
two classes, the percentage of progress is greatly 
against the tobacco user." 

There is another important feature in this ^ 
question, and/that is the feature that, for the 
good of the race, should enlist the interposition 
of philanthropists and legislative bodies. It is 
this, that, like drunkenness, the tobacco habit 
in both parents tends to imbecility and even idi¬ 
ocy in their offspring, and in a//cases produces 
a weakened organism even though buf one pa¬ 
rent be addicted to the habit. 

The use of tobacco in any and every form 
has been prohibited, and justly so, in many of 
the best institutions of learning, and is discoun¬ 
tenanced in all. While this is .a pnilaiithropic 
measure on the part of the- management of 
these schools it is strange that- the opposition 
,always comes from the parties whom the measure 
is designed to benefit. The use of tobacco in 
all its form^ is mental suicide, and a physical 
sin. B. B. ^ 
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mN’ruids of flic grvut West of flic fuluic. DlO- LcwiS- 
Dr. Dio Lewis is entirely capable of giving a 
valid opinion upon ^any subject, even of the 
highest im})ort, pertaining to -our physical na¬ 
tures ; and what he states above as true of “the 
West,”- applies with equal aptitude to all parts 
of our great country. 1 obacco- is sapping the 
energies of the great mass of our young men, 
and has ruined the physical ' constitutions of 
many e)f the middle aged and old men of 
Our age and time; it produces more pliysical 
and mental ruin than the appalling havoc made 
by intoxicating iKpiors, taking the average of 
the whole'country, or of the so-called civilized 
world. It stands as the enemy of physical 
growth and beauty, and is in the highest sense 
antagonistic' to a high order of mental de\'eL 


'Phis institution has been in existence since 
1876. It was chartered in November, 1878, 
and authorized by its charter to confer the usual 
literary degrees. The first class graduated was 
in 1879. Since that time four other classes have 
graduated and gone out to labor in different 
fields. 

I The school is placed by its charter under the 
conti-ol of the Brethren Church, but while it is 
thus under the control of the Church, its^olicy 
has ever been to avoid sectarianism. And the pa¬ 
trons thus far represent every branch of The 
Christian Church, both Catholic and Protestant. 

I The Trustees are taking measures to enlarge 
i and advance the course of study, and improve 
^ the general c harac ter of the school. 
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We do not claini that \t \?, t\%Q best scJwol in 
the country, as that would of course go for ego¬ 
tism. But there are many' things connected 
with the Normal that make it a very desiri^le 
place to attend school. ' 

. ‘ ITS LOCATION ' ' 

is all that could be desired. Pluntingdon is one 
of the most healthy, towns in the Juniata Valley, 
and the Normal is/ituated in the most healthy 
part of it. Pure air is always in free circula¬ 
tion, and there is nothing in the neighborhood 
to affect the health or the comfort of the stu¬ 
dents. It is also free, from any haunts of vice. 
No liquor is sold within a mile of the place. 
The scenery in the vicinity" of Huntingdon is 
grander than description can picture. Railroad 
and mail facilities are of the best. 

Within the building things are arranged with 
a view to the comfort and convenience of tlie 
students. ; 

THE students’ ROOMS 

have been thoroughly cleaned and renovated 
during’ the vacation. Those in the gentlemen’s 
hall have been whitewp.shed, and the ladies’ 
rooms havp been papered-, which makes them . 
look (piite cozy and inviting, This, together 
with the wardrobes placed, in them last summer, 
makes them as pleasant and convenient as will 
be found in any similar institution in the coun¬ 
try. " . : 

They are heated throughout with steam, and, 
while it makes them comfortable, it avoids the 
labor and dirt incident to heating with stoves; 
and also avoids the danger incurred by the latter 
method. 

THE r.OARDlNG 

is acknowledge by all to be and superior to 
that generally given at boarding-schools. The 
food is not dainty, but is substantial, and is well 
and abundantly provided. 

THE INSTRUCTION 

is thorough and practical. The various depart- 
mepts are in charge of competent and live 
teachers, who are interested in their work. The 
classification of the students is very close, thus 
affording better advantges to the individual pu¬ 
pils than if the classes were larger. 

The system of instruction is jaactical, teach-’ 
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Ing the pupils not only to know, but also to 
impart what is known, y 

Weekly exercises in composition, letter-writ¬ 
ing, general information, etc., are conducted 
throughout the year. vr 

We can, with all modesty, claim thoroughness 
in the work done. The students of the Normal 
almost invaribly receive good certificates wher¬ 
ever examined, and do excelient work as teach¬ 
ers. The classes have been coniplimented on 
their thoroughness by the committees of ex¬ 
aminers ; and not a class has graduated that 
would not compare favorably with the classes in 
the State Normal Schools. 

The moral and religious influences are care- 
Ifully Vguarded, and there is. little to entice into 
the ways of vice and immorality. The educa¬ 
tion of the heart, the deyelopement of the 
principles-of strict integrity, and the formation 
of character on the basis of sound morality, and 
faith in God, are the rightful accompaniments of 
the education of the headT With this aim the 
school was established and with this aiin if will 
be carried on. ' W. J. S. 

THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

The changes of-a year .are many and varied. 
The observing mind sees not to-day whlit a year- 
ago was discernible. “New occasic 5 Us teach 
new duties.” IJiat cducvational means and 
methods are progressive is undeniable. Mind 
develops by means of the experiences of the 
past and the realities of the present. Were we 
. never to gr^^y mentally our hojie for infinite de- 
velonement and eternal life is vain and false. 

To the young of to-day important and essen¬ 
tial truths present themselves. What are you 
doing to better-your condition in life? Are you 
preparing to live in advance of your predecessors, 

^ or are you content “ to get along,” neglecting 
the developmenf .of every holy talent God has 
given you? In my travels a truth forceful and 
})otent came to me.' The majority of the young 
people grow up without proper mental culture, 
at an early age enter society, and before man¬ 
hood’s dawn marry, settle in life, and become 
the parents of a new generation. What has 
been their preparation? What tlie foundation 
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upon which to rear their own and children’s 
future? I am safe in asserting that proper men¬ 
tal culture is absolutely and undeniably essential 
to the full enjoyment and performance of any 
labor, and many homes are crossed with shadows’ 
and grief because proper preparation for the 
holy life of home wasajot inade. 

You may wonder why cSo many homes are 
wretched and entirely contrary to their promise. 
Do you think of a home whose bloom promised 
well, and whose fruit is sorrow, pain, misery, 
and early death? The example is but one^of 
thousands that' teach the plain lesson—life’s la- 
. bor unprepared has a secpiel of ])ain and shame. 

' Ignorant of life and its duties, uneducated and 
negligent, to them life becomes-a burden, and 
existence, Clod’s curse. ' ^ . 

Young men, young women, arc you doing 
your duty when, heedless of every call Tor your 
mental improvement, you rashly and inconsider I 
ately engage your younger days in idleness and 
in pleasures, the seijuel to which is worse than 
•idleness? Think, what God meant when he 
breathed you iiito existence, d'hink what your | 
future is to be, will be, must be, if you meet it ' 
ignorant of your .higl'iest duties and enjoyments. | 
'I'o yiden }'our field of labor, to increase your 
s]>hero of u^sefulness, to devefio]) ever}' capal)ility 
of vour nature, to li\'e that manhood of which i 
the God-man 'is the prototyjK' is umpiestionably | 
the highest and grandest duty of life. Honor, | 
wealth, ]>osition, office, infiiience, t)Oi>ularity, all ; 
become dust and ashes in comparison to that | 
royal manliood, the l)asis of which is a- broad I 
and liberal education. We -speak of refornT*^I 
How, 1 ask, can we hope for reform when sur- r 
rounded by ignoram'c and base su|>erstition ? 
WT' boast' of the ipth Century—its growth, its i 
luogress, its rapid strides worth-ward. Her J 
greatest good is yet unachieved, and "^s ill be i 
until Iter sons and daugditers realize the worth of I 
a ])rot)er pre})aration for life’s momentous labors. 

Parents, is }'oim higl^est pleasure found in the f 
tliought tliat you can be(}ueath a fitrm or a few 
thousand tlolHrs to your children? God forbid. 
Know you not that such has been the stimulus in | 
llie ])ossession of your uneducated children to j 
lead tliem to ruin and hell! 'flunk, I pray you, of I 
your plans. lie net so bigoted, so narrow, so I 



selfish, so devil-duped as to imagine that your 
sons and daughters need money only’ but re- ; 
member you must answer in judgment for their 
early sins;^ and even for the commencement of 
many of the damnable ‘practices* the end of 
which is the worldly-minded man’s perdition. 
Tamper not their pride and vanity, but in the 
full cognizance of your highest' duty, culture 
them fully for the. duties that are before them. 
Improve the God element in the young and you 
not only strike at vice, superstition, and wick¬ 
edness, but solve the great problems of temper¬ 
ance, reform, and Christian zeal. ■ ' 

The world has nothing great but man; man 
has nothing great but mind. Hence the mind 
makes the man, and a measure of the mind is a 
measure of the man. Neglect Ho educate cir¬ 
cumscribes and even contracts every field of 
labor; while liberal education, mind growth, or 
mental dignity,’makes its own-field, and is limit¬ 
ed onlyffiy God’s line for the human ahdTinite. 

Consider well the purpose of life, look into 
your heart, measure your own mind, ponder 
well your duty. Standing in the cathedral of 
time are yon content with your own stature? 

■ When, in imagination, you stand before Gotl in 
the great cathedral of-eternity, to answer for 
your life’s work,, will you rest content with 
])rescnt attainments, or will you by the help of 
1 God advance your own life’s work and. promote 
to your utmost every laudalde efibrtJfo raise our 
yoiing.from.what is false and low? 

M.'G. B. 

TIIE NEwTbaDEES. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Uusurpassed in all the Essejitials of Good Readers, in 

'Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 

i8o ILLUSTRATIONS (iSof which are fiiil-pacrc) 
engraved frnm v>riginal drawings and oil-paintings'made 
especially for this series l)y Peter Moran, Alice BarKer, 
S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, Taber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard: Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent arli.sts. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

faheral Terms will be made for Readers exclianged for 
tliis new series.. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for instruction, an{l 
an allowance made to persons authorized tojiandle sup- 
[ilies. 

Sample sets of this scries will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will he re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers,. , 

iiOmn SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A §TEP TAKEN. 


Under the caption, A Step Fonvard,” in 
our first issue we proposed to extend and enlarge 
our literary work. The step has been taken and 
the result is most gratifying. . ' 

The school is given jveekly drill in composi¬ 
tion writing, letter writing,, business forms, 
declamations, recitations, and other matter per- ’ 
taining to literary drill. The classes have been 
working, faithfully this session, and have made 
very marked progress. The A Class have had'the. 
following subjects assigned them with carefully ; 
prepared outlines: ‘ ‘ Heroism, ’ ’ ^ ^ Novels,’ ’ 

^•Sunday Railroad Traffic,” Miles Standish,”- 
‘‘Architects,” Autumn Musings, ” /‘The 
Traveller” (Goldsmith)"^ “History of Time 
Registers,” “Society,” and “School Work.” 

A careful study of the above will show careful 
gradation and diversity of thought fields. Too 
great importance can not well be attached to j 
systematic drill in discourse, oral or ^Y^itten, and^ 
we have insisted upon a thorough masteTy of the 
subject before writing upon it. A thought 
subject is. not ours until we grasp it in its entirety, 
and perceive the elements that unite to form the 
complete idea. The work is therefore both 
analytic and synthetic, deductive and inductive. 



course of general and current information. 
The rulers of Englai)d, the prominent myths of 
Greece, Rome, and Northern Europe, biogra¬ 
phies, literary gems, and current weekly news 
were given the class for study and investigation. 
The aim is to present such a course of useful 
information as will broaden the mental horizon, 
and give a more fluent and varied expression of 
thought. 

Our 'students have superior advantages in this 
line and we present this as a strong reason why 
parents should send their children to us, and a 
stronger reason why young men and women 
should come among us. The encouragement i 


and hearty support .received assures tis the work 
is appreciated, and this encourages us to greater 
efforts. We shall be pleased to answer any 
iiiquiries and aid any whose desire Jt is more 
fully to culture themselves in the high and useful 
accomplishment of practical, forceful, and useful 
written discourse. M. G. B. 

OUR NEEDS. 

The real needs of oiir bodies are few, simple,- 
and easily supplied;‘but we, in our ignorance, 
so magnify them that it requires constant toiT to 
supply, and self-denial to restrict* them, and 
bring some of them within, a possible limit of 
supply. The proper nutrition of the body re¬ 
quires, only the simplest food, jaw or simply 
; cooked—grains, fruits, vegetables, meats. The 
grains need only to be ground, cracked, or used 
whole:—ground that bread "may be baked of the 
product, every part of which is necessary to pre¬ 
serve the healthful harmony; but we distort the 
natural process by winnowing, bolting, and sep¬ 
arating, and then, in our ignorance, cast aside 
the most nutritious and eat that which is almost 
useless for the purposes of nutrition. 

Fruits, instead of being eaten raw, baked, or 
dried, are usually cooked, spiced, preserved, 
canned, and then sweetened, seasoned, and 
mixed until the flavor of the fruit is gone, and 
the whole rendered abominable to the stomacE. 

Meats, which should be eaten boiled, broiled, 
or roasted, are fried, fricasseed, minced, ground, 
and the whole seasoned in such a way that it is 
absolutely indigestible. 

Our clothing, which should be simple, plain, 

I and suited, in protecting qualities, to the sea- 
I sons,' under the rules of fashion, requires to be 
cut, shaped, padded, twisted, drawn, frilled, 
flounced, • humped, seamed, gored boned, and 
shaped; the body must then be distorted to suit 
the garment, and so exposed and deformed, 
bringing on disease and death. Aye, verily, 
what fools we are ! A. B. B. 
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HAND-ORGANS. 

Years and years ago I went wkh my father to 
the neighboring town and then and th^ere saw, 
for the first time, (would it had been the last 
time, too,) a hand-organ. ' It had under attach¬ 
ments to it by which miniature boys and girls 
were made to swing and jump, and play at, 
various games. The man played away indus¬ 
triously, and by-and-by another man came down 
the street and offered the grind-organ-man ten 
cents, which he, strangely enough, refused. I 
was leading my father, who was„ blind, and I 
became so interested in the organ,, and the little 
toy-boys and -girls swinging and jumping, and 
the man profferingten cents, and>the “musician ” 
refusing it, that I led my father against a hitch- 
in g-post. I have seen a great many hand- 
organs since, at least a goodly number of them, 
and if it were the decree of the fates that 
another grind-organ with its soiled manipulator 
and prim little monkey, and forty dozen -(less 
or more) accompanying children, were never 
again.to d?oss my pathway, I would placidly fold 
my hands an.d meekly submit to the inevitable. 

But there is a lesson in the hand-organ and i 
its man. Not a few people in the world are like | 
them in their capacity and their energy to drive it. | 
After the organ is made it never improves or en- ! 
larges its capacity, nor has it any use for genius 
or skill. All that ^is necessary is physical 
strength to lug it about, and turn the crank. 
The process is' entirely mechanical. So many 
notes it can strike, and to these it is confined ; 1 
no skill can operate on general principles, no | 
genius can combine the notes into other harmo¬ 
nies. It is the same old thing; and if it were 
not for the one redeeming feature of the grind- 
organ business—its itinerancy, by which there is ' 
a constantly changing audience, which makes up ' 
in some degree for the impossibility of changing ' 
the music—it would be the veriest bore in the ^ 
universe—and I don’t say it is not, any way. 

There are just such men—strictly mechanical 
men—who can solve just so problems, do¬ 

ing the work just as the man grinds the organ, 
going thrx)ugh the steps in a mechanical sort of' 
way without comprehending a single principle 
involved, and “getting the answer,’’ not be¬ 


cause they understood it, but because they h^ve 
gone ^^ according to rule. ’ ’ They know a few 
things, but they are laid up in |ust so much space> 
of stick a shape, and in such a position in their 
brains, and are never expected to change or to 
, extend themselves into anything like genlral 
principles available in any other emergencies. • 
These little “commodities” are brought out in 
I turn, and When all ai:e out, there is nothing left ~ 
but to bring them out again in regular order, 
and a,half hour’s grinding exhausts the stock, 
and repetition must follow. . ‘ 

It is a fact that there is much of this grind- 
organ system in teaching. Tupils are taught 
problems rather than principles. They work 
for the answer rather than for the knowledge of 
the problem. 

A prominent institute instructor of a few years 
ago related a bit of his early experience that 
illustrates the point.' “I-had been at school,” 
said he, “and had been declared proficient in 
arithmetic, having given special attention to 
simple interest and other business subjects, and 


I was engaged by a country merchant as clerk and 



eggs and butter the women brought to the store 
quite easily when it came in full dozens and ex¬ 
act pounds;’and made pretty, accurate guesses 
when there were fractions. My employer had 
sold a horse and taken a note for the value. 
When the jnirchaser. came to lift the note, the 
merchant handed it to me directing me to cal¬ 
culate the interest. I took it with a hand that 
betokened eager readiness, but with a heart that 
sank almost down to my stomach. I looked at 
the note and the sweat started. I had studied 
interest but the problems were not exactly like 
this one and how, was I to knovv which rule would 
bring the answer? I hurried to my room and 
took up my old arithmetic, apd after studying it 
with more concern than I ever did for my teach¬ 
er, found an example so nearly like the one in 
hand that I had no risk to run in laying my 
•own down upon it and cutting it accordingly, 
and was thus, saved from disgrace and dis¬ 
charge.” This man had studied problems and 
rules, but knew nothing of general principles. 
He could grind only such tunes as were set off 
for him; whereas had he learned the princi- 
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pies he would have counted the interest as, 
readily as the skilful musician will perform any 
piece of music, on ah instminent constructed 
oh general principles, and depending on know¬ 
ledge of those principles for its management. 

^ Inhere are peoj^le who never produce an origi¬ 
nal thing in their lives. No original wise say¬ 
ing, no fresh joke or juicy pun ever escaped 
them, but they spend all their lives in using other 
men’s thoughts, quoting old saws, grinding over 
and over stale puns, and rehearsing what once 
passed for wit. Even their. prayers are a me¬ 
chanical round of familiar expressions that mean 
little more to> him that utters them than the 
measured notes of the organ do to the man, 
that grinds them but. They never launch out 
into the great, deep that they might take a-draft 
—and if they would-it would be hard on their 
‘‘nets” to carry it to shore. , - 

All -teaching, and all study, and ■ all that is 
done should be done with a view to deepening - 
and broadening the powers of the mind, and 
^^iving-it the freedom to roam over a wide scope 
of thought: that it become not tethered and 
bound to a certain, few subjects,^nor pushed out 
in a mechanical way through worn grooves and 
channels. Let . the mind stand on the merits 
of its power to thinks and teach it to exer¬ 
cise that power, and its range will be the uni¬ 
verse, and its subjects the fullness therof. 

W. J. S. 


IMPORTANCE OF A NORMAL ENGLISH 
COURSE. 


Some young ladies and gentlemen whemap- 
proached on the subject of attending a normal 
school, say that .they have not the time to take 
such a course. They want to ipake drawing or 
music or something.else a specialty. 

While specialties are all right in their places it 
is still true that in order to do work successfully 
in any specialty it is necessary to have a good 
English education. - 

There is a great deal of knowledge and culture 
obtained in a course of this kind that is indis¬ 
pensable to success in any calling. To be strong 
mentally, it is necessary to have all the faculties 
of the mind, developed to a considerable degree. 


A person who knows i ^ great deal Wbqut one 
thing and cbmpaiatively nothing about anythirig 
dse, is one sided and therefore Weak. ^ 

The ki^ledge and^Guiture obtained by com¬ 
pleting; a Normal English Course prepares or^ to 
take hold of any specialty with a strong hand. 

Some state as a reason for not going to a 
normal schpoV the fact that they wish to prejnre 
for college, and therefore can acconiplish their 
ends better by taking the preparatory course of 
a college. / A > 

It is true that a Normal English Course is^not 
exactly what students get a,t preJ>arafor^> schools, • 
but the thorough drjll obtained at the normals 
' brings about such a development of the" mental 
powers that they can enter college and keep 
apace with those who . have completed the pre¬ 
paratory course. .This has been tried, and the 
normal gx2.dudXes stood high in their classes in 
college. . 

Any who are thinking of going lo school may 
rest assured that time well spent at a normal 
school will bring'good results. . 

» • Wm. Beery. 



The late numbers of the Popular Science 
Monthly have been a treasure of useful articles. . 
Dr. Felix L. Oswald has contributed exceedingly 
valuable articles on consumption, dyspepsia, the > 
alcohol habit, asthma.,.climatic fever etc. These 
articles should be read byi^eyery one, as they 
contain easy rules by whicli these diseases may, . 
pot- only be prevented, but even cured. The 
two articles on the alcohol habit are a volume on 
temperance and their wide circulation would be 
a blessing to society, (Appleton, N. Y.) 

Dr. Dio Lewis’ Monthly, though ohly a few 
months old has already won an important place 
among the hygienic publications ot our timet 
The Doctor’s views on hygienic living are correct 
and based on correct principles. A minister 
said that*when he read “Our Digestion” he “was 
mad” and he tried some of the Doctor’s sug¬ 
gestions to prove that they were not true, but in 
the trial he became convinced of his own error, 
and has since been a warm advocate of the Doc¬ 
tor’s writings. (Frank Seaman, N. Y.) , - - 

A. B. B. 
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Come and visit us. You are always welcome. 

Persons wishing to take special vocal drill can 

do so at moderate expense. . ^ 

/ ■ . ■ ■ 

Hail ! friends, students, workerSj/^ll, God’s 
blessing with the New.Year. 

We wish a happy Christmas and a glad New 
Year to every 'body—and especially to all our 
Students. ^ 


Foot-ball is the present recreation at the Nor¬ 
mal. There is exercise in it—to say nothing of 
the sore shins. 


The Orphans’ Home, which stands at the rear 
of our school grounds, is in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, and is a standing lesson in good works. 

A number of the former students have sent in 
their subscription for the first volume of the Ad¬ 
vance, and we hope to hear from many mqre. 

The Instrumental Music Department of the 
school, under the management of Miss Ida 
Pecht, is rendering excellent satisfaction to all 
concerned. 


The literary societies this term have been, gen¬ 
erally, more than usually interesting. The 
senior boys are always ready for a hand in gen¬ 
eral debate, and the junior boys fall in with 
like readiness. 


The classes in Latin and Greek, under the 
charge of Prof. A. B. Price, are making very 
cemmendable progress. ^Prof. Price makes the 
languages a specialty, and, as a result, he teaches 
them well. Any of our young men, wishing to 
take up these important studies, cannot do bet¬ 
ter than ])la(:e themselves under his instruction. 


W. Leatherman, of Nebraska, is the latest 
arrival at the Normal. He sold his farm in th 
West, left his family at their former homCj in 
West Virginia, and is settled for work in books 
for sometime. . ■ 

Miss Fannie Moore, of Hollidaysburg, who 
spent the first half of the term here at school, 
but who was obliged to leave on account of sick^ 
ness, spent a few days with us last week. She* 
expects to return to school in the Spring. 

The second number of the Advance is now 
before its readers, and we hqpe our friends will 
interest themselves in securing subscribers. The 
nominal price of twenty-five cents is asked for 

if, and we believe it worth twice the money. 

-^ ' 

The sociables this term are held on Saturday 
evening from supper time until seven o’clock; 
Their' interest has been enhanced much by the 
presence and assistance of several of the teach¬ 
ers, notably Messrs. M. G. Brumbaugh, Price, 
Saylor, and Beery. 

The latest arrival at the Normal was Prof. 
Swigart, bearing on his manly shoulders a ^^high 
chair” upon which the youthful W. Emmert sits 
most gracefully. The boy is indeed a treasure, 
and well may his fond parents feel thankful for 
this, their pearl from the casket of God. 

At the union temperance services of the town, 
on Thanksgiving evening, Miss Anna Konig- 
macher, of Lancaster county, Pa., read an 
esssay, and Miss Ella Kulp, of Chester county. 
Pa., 'gave a recitation, both of which were well 
received. The Society furnished a part of the 
music for the occasion. 


I Vocal Music is one of the regular branches, 

! and the elass, therefore, meets daily. This class 
usually recites at a period when no other classes 
recite so that all who wish to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of learning to sing can do so. 

I We consider this a practical study, and the 
I students generally seem to think so, for the class 
I is always well represented. This incurs no extfa 
j expenses, except for books. 




Only Twenty-Five Gents.— Tn order that 
every. Normalite, and every friend of education, 
and everybody who may get a sample copy of 
this paper, may subscribe for it, the price has^ 
been put at only Twenty-Five Cents. And to 
make it still better and more Gonvenient, to any 
one who will send four subscribers and ^i.oo, it 
will be sent one year free. These terms are so 
very low that we shall hope that every one who 
receives this number will subscribe, and also get 
others to do the same. Let us hear from you 
soon. 


The class in FTatural Philosophy have had 
more than one hundred experiments this session. 
Among these we mention the Clepsydra, Tantalus* 
Cupf Barometer, Air-pump, Fountain in Vacuo, 
a Pendulum almost 50 ft. in length, having a 3.7 
seconds "vibration, and a Hydraulic column over 
70 ft. in height,- to the end of which was screwed 
a cask. When the cask and pipe were filled the 
cask burst asunder. All the experiments were of 
such a nature as to impress the principles of this 
useful science. Next session the class will study 

Heat and Electricity.” 

The platform reading of the Senior Course in 
Elocution will' occur on the evening oT Decem¬ 
ber 20th, 1883. The programme is not defi¬ 
nitely arranged yet. Subject to some change 
it will be: The Bridge, M. Emma Tysony The 
One-Horse Shay, D. K. Brownback; Old Age, 
Annie Keim; The Clown^s Baby, 1 . Harvey 
Brumbaugh; Annie and Willids Prayer, Ettie 
Carver; The Witch's Daughter, Grace Quinter; 
The Fireman's Prayer, L. H. Brumbaugh; The 
Spirit of Man, Anna Konigmacher. fulius Cce- 
sar, Act ///., Brutus, T. C. Wieand; Mark 
Anthony, Ella Kulp. The public are invited. 


Those of our pupils who are teaching will 
find.it profitable to devote the evening hours to 
reading. The works of standard authors should 
be purchased and carefully read. Get Longfel¬ 
low, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. Study 
carefully such gems as ‘‘Evangeline,” “The 
Building of the Ship,” “Snow Bound,” “Penn¬ 
sylvania Pilgrim,” “Chambered Nautilus,** 
“Poetry,” “Present Crisis,” “A Glance be¬ 


hind the Curtain, ’ ’ ‘ * Vision of Sir lyaunfal, * * 
and others. Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphm, 
hive just issued “Short Studies in Literature, 
a work that should be in ^the library of every 
Ex-Normalite. 


Besides the regular literary work of the Fri¬ 
day evening sbciety, and the Junior Society of 
Saturday evening, there are regular school exer^ 
cises on alternate Monday afternoons. These 
exercises are all carefully prepared and rehearsed 
before they are delivered in public. 

During the present term'the following have 
appeared in the respective parts named: Dec¬ 
lamations, I. Harvey Brumbaugh, D. K. Brown 
back, Elmer Bowman, Harry StuUfJ. S. Harley, 
L." D. Ross, B. F. Ruble, D. S. Lowder, J. 
McDonald, Jesse Breniser, and J. G. Lane; Pe- 
citations, Junie Eby, Annie Sorrick, Laura 
Myers, Ella Kulp, Grace Quinter, Laura Ha¬ 
mer, Elma Brumbaugh, Esther Pannebaker, 
Minnie Ressler,'Annie D. Patterson, Laura Nor¬ 
ris, Della. Wieand, Bessie Thomas, and Katie 
Crabtree; Essays, Anna Konigmacher, M. Liz- 
zie Breniser, Ettie Garver, May Oiler, Annie 
Keim, and Emma Keeny; Referred Questions— 
The Two Portias, M. Emma Tyson; Joan cf 
Arc, Lizzie Knepper; Lucretia Mott, Debbie 
Smedley; Mary, Queen of Scots., Ella J. Brum¬ 
baugh; Aaron Burr, B. F. Chilcott; Queen Vic¬ 
toria, Jennie E. Beashore: Select Readings—Ride 
of Jennie McNeal, W. S. Price; Death of Paul 
Dombey, Laura M. Keeny; John RandalVs Socks, 
T. C. Wieand; The Teacher's Conquest, L. H. 
Brumbaugh; Tom Brown starts for Rugby, W. 
A. Howenstein; The Black Horse and his Rider, 
E. R. Heyser. 


OUR PURPOSE. 


In everything we undertake to do in life we 
have a purpose in view, an end to accomplish, 
or, at least, we should have. So, in offering the 
Advance to the world, 'we have a purpose. 
And, as Job says, “ for everything under the sun 
there is a time,” we think that now is the time 
we should commence our purpose. 

In this age of the world it seems that no busi¬ 
ness, object, or cause, can be successfully pro- 




mbted without an organ, or, in more common 
parlance, without printer’s ink. The subject of 
education is worthy of our most considerate at¬ 
tention, and to promote this in a special field, 
the Advance makes its bow and asks for a small 
standing place among the educational standard 
bearers in the world. A small place it may be, 
but we shall Ary to 'fill it well, and make it 
answer the purpose for which it is designed. 

Advance shall be our watchword and purpose. 
Truly, in the educational field there is yet much 
land to be possessed—many battles to be fought 
—many victories to be won. Like David with 
the sling and pebbles from the brook, fearlessly 
we will stand up to champion the cause. 

Another purpose of the Advance will be to 
give students and friends of education a medium 
through which to exchange views, hold corre¬ 
spondence, and keep alive, attachments formed in 
the eventful school-days of the past. In each 
number several columns will be filled with locals 
and personals, which will be of special interest 
to students and their friends. 

As we expect to advance we cannot tell now all 
we hope to do,-but we assure the kind reader 
that we shall put forth our best efforts to make the 
Advance both interesting and. instructive to all 
who may favor us with their patronage. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 


It is the object of this department to present 
the principles of mathematics clearly and concise¬ 
ly, to make the instruction thorough and practi 
cal, to lead the pupil to think. It is the special 
aim in each class to have the pupil master each 
lesson, thoroughly to understand the principles, 
and readily apply them. It is one thing to know 
a principle arid another to apply it. 

Mental drill in Arithmetic is very essential to 
a thorough understanding of the subject, and is 
made a special object in each class. It is also 
the aim to make quick and accurate workmen, 
and to use the best methods in solving problems’. 
Arithmetic is studied by ^11 the pupils in our 
public schools, and we can not too highly recom- • 
mend teachers to train their pupils to think 
accurately in this branch as it is the means of 
making them think accurately in all other 


branches. A professor of Latin and Crreek once 
said, fT like Arithmetic for it makes my boy 
thinks” b 

The following will explain the work in the 
first course: 

D Arithfnetic. 

Written—To United States Money. 

Mental-—Sections one, two, and three. 

C Arithmetic, 

Written^To Percentage, including Mensura¬ 
tion and .Metric System. 

Mental—Sections four and five. 

B Arithmetic. 

Written—To Partnership. 

Mental—Sections six and seven. 

A Arithmetic, 

Written—Complete the subject., 

Mental—Complete the subject. 

C Algebra, 

To Simple Equations containing two unknown 
quantities. 

B Algebra, 

To Quadratic Equations containing two un¬ 
known quantities. . ’ ' 

A Algebra. 

Complete the subject. 

B Geometry. ^ 

Four books including original theorems. 

A Geometry. 

Seven books including original theorems^. 

The C class in Algebra and the B class in 
Geometry will be formed at the beginning of the 
first and third terms of each school year. 

Pupils may know what is contained in the first 
course by examining Brook’s Normal Union 
Arithmetic, Normal Mental', Algebra and Geom¬ 
etry. An equivalent amount in any other books 
will answer the same purpose, and students will 
be admitted to the classes to which they belong. 

By examining the work as marked out it will 
be seen, that it is arranged to meet the wants of 
students.^ Those who teach during the winter 
may so make use of their spare time as to prepare 
to enter any class they desire. Any information 
with reference to preparing for any class in any 
branch of this department will be cheerfully 
given by the one in charge of the department, 
thus enabling students to save both time and 
money. ^ 
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Our course in Mathematics is thorough and 
provides for the higher branches. Give us a 
trial and be convinced. J- E. S. 

A DISTINGUrSHED HONOR. , 


On the 22nd of last month James Russell 
Lowell was elected Rector of the University of 
St. Andrews in Scotland. . 

This is an honor the like of which has never 
before been conferred upon an American, and 
we believe, never before upon a foreigner. 

This is an office which is filled by the votes of 
the students of, the University, and the election 
is usually influenced by politkal considerations. 
Mr. Lowell was the nominee of the Liberal 
elernent. Mr. W., H. Mallock, whose book 
entitled “Is Life worth living,” gave him a brief 
notoriety not many months ago, was the first 
candidate of the Conservatives. He withdrew 
from' the contest a week or two before the elec¬ 
tion "and was succeeded by Right Hon. Edward 
Gibson. The students conducted the election 
“ with the usual uproar ” and on counting the 
votes it was found that Mr. Lowell had received 
100, and Mr. Gibson 82. 

The duties of the position consist entirely in 
delivering an address before the University once 
during the term"" of office. The discourses de¬ 
livered oh these occasions are often of high order, 
on subjects of wide and living interest, and. 
have, as an audience, not merely the students 
and officers of St. Andrews, but the whole world 
of letters. The fine traits pervading all of Mr. 
Lowell’s writings .give assurance that his address 
will be something worth saying and well said. 

This honor conferred upon our minister to 
England is a grateful tribute to his scholarship 
and worth of character. The fact of such a 
recognition of merit, however eminent, indicates 
also a very great change in the attitude of England 
toward America during the , last twenty years. 
When the issue of our Civil War was in doubt, 
our foreign ministers received very cool courtesy 
from European courts.' Especially true was this 
of the British government, .which poorly con¬ 
cealed its feverish desire for the disruption of the 
union. But this is no ground for enmity, now. 
It was but natural that this feeling should exist 


between two rival systems of government. We 
look with pleasure hpon the steady growth of 
popular power in the British government. Just i 
now this feeling of rivalry seems to have given 
way to a very friendly attitude between England i 
and America. Those who believe that amicable 
relations between these two great nations deter¬ 
mine largely the welfare and progress of the , 
civilized world will take pleasure in this tribute 
to Mr. Lowell. 

A. B. Price. 


HYGIENIC EDUCATrON. 


The importance of hygienic education can¬ 
not be too highly estimated. Every one admits 
the necessity of calling a physician when disease ' 
invades the physical organism, and disorder, 
prostration and pain unfits him for the ordinary 
duties of life; but there are few who admit the . 
greater necessity of preventing disease, by care¬ 
fully observing the laws that govern the physical 
body. With an abundance of “God’s best gift 
to man,” (physically)—pure air, life-giving, in¬ 
vigorating and purifying without, they will shut 
themselves in close rooms, excluding, if possible, 
every breath of pure air, and then bemoan their 
sad lot, because-they are sick and suffering; 
wonder why their sleep is not refreshing, and 
their skin looks pallid. With an abundance of 
simple, cheap, healthful food within reach of, 
all, they will persist in eating the most expen¬ 
sive, indigestible articles, and the hardest to 
obtain, and then wonder that their heads ache ; 
complain that they have dyspepsia, and groan 
with rheumatism and neuralgia. With an abun¬ 
dance of fresh, pure water flowing from the 
earth ready to be “swallowed up” they will 
brew beer, distil whiskey and gin,- swallow them 
and make fools of themselves, ruin their pros¬ 
pects in life and their hope of heaven: then, in 
a more innocent, yet pernicious way, this same 
crystal water must be contaminated with tea and 
coffee, and swallowed with the indigestible arti¬ 
cles of diet to make them, if possible,. still 
more indigestible, and then wonder that' they 
have “ heart-burn,” eructations of foul gas, and 
sour stomach; and with this same crystal ele 
ment in such immense abundance, leaping, rush* 
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ing, flowing, ready to purify every object within 
its reach, they will allow the excretions and ex¬ 
halations from the body to remain for days, 
weeks, months, and ——^ well, some people 
never bathe. With the privilege of a breath as 
sweet as the breath of the morning, men will 
persist in befouling themselves, their breath, and 
the air about them with the foulest stenches ex¬ 
tracted from the weed, called tobacco, by smok¬ 
ing and chewing it; and women rub it among 
their teeth or snuff. it up their noses, in the form 
of snuff. Oh, what fools we make of ourselves! 

A. B. B. 

astron6my. 


This branch will be taught during the winter 
term and Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy will 
be used as a text-book. Reference will be made 
to other works, and articles on Astronomy, as 
foun^j^ scientific periodicals will be used so far 
as th6y meet the wants of the class. All students 
who are prepared for the study will be permitted 
to enter the class. 


THE NEW READEES. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Unsurpassed in all the Essentials of Good Readers, in 
Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 


i8o ILLUSTRATIONS (i8 of which are full page) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 

S. J. Ferris,, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bepsell, Sheppard,^ Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists, | 

Beautifuily Prmied on Tinted Paper. ! 

Liberal Terms w ill be made for Readers exchanged for : 
this new series. Special discouiitsto the trade and dealers j 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, ! 
a-nd an allowance made to persons authorized to handle ! 
supplies. i 

Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for ex- i 
amination on receipt of 51.50. This amount will be re- | 
turned if the books are introduced. 1 

I 

1. H. BUTLEE & CO., Publishers, | 

\8 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ^ 


HUNTiNGDOH 

BOOK 

No. 1400 WASHINGTON 'STL 

We take pleasure in announcing to our friends that with 
the latest improvements, the best of facilities, and first class 
workmen, we are prepared to do all kind of binding in 
the best of ^yle and in all cases guarantee satisfaction. 
The binding of Papers, MagAzines and Old Books 
made a specialty . All work sent ns will be bound promptly 
and atasdow a price as is consisteht with good w-'ork, 

- We are also prepared to do job printing, and supply the 
trade with tablets, blank books and almost anything in the 
stationery line. Address, 

H. B. BRUMBAUGH, Manger, 

Box 50, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


HUNTINGDON 

NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Full Faculty, Live Teachers, and Normal Methods, 
i^bc School is Cbristiun but ixsi Scttarian. 

u u w 

THE WINTER TERM 

Will open on Monday, December 31st, 1883, with a full 
faculty and, increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory .work, ' , 

Persons wishing to teach, prepare for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together with 
regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing, Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu¬ 
nity for culture and practice. 

The Building is Heated Throughout with Steam. 

There is no fire to keep up or .ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of eleven weeks is 
about $46.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

-THE SPRING TERM 

Will open March 17th, 1884, to continue 15 weeks 
Special advantages for teachers during this term. 

For catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Box 290, Huntingdon, Pa. 

An Ei>ucAT{t>NAi- Paper, Devoted' to the Promotion of 
Education and Genera! Literature. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

By the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College. 

Terms: .Single - Copy, Per Year, 25 Cents; Four or 
More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year. 

‘Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 

Address all Communications, Moneys, etc., to 

NORMAL. COLLEGE, 

BOX 290, HUNTINGDON, PA, 
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TEACH FACTS. 


The common source of failure in primary 
work is want of clearness both in imparting and 
receiving instruction. Clearness is requisite to 
effectiveness, and effectiveness is an ultimate 
end of school work. 

That clearness may be attained the idea must 
be taught before the word, and the fact before 
the principle. Facts are ungeneralized or par¬ 
ticular truths. Truths are apprehended by the 
senses, and held in the mind as products of per¬ 
ception. They form the bases for all generaliza¬ 
tions; and our principles are intelligible only 
when we apprehend the conditions of their 
truthfulness accurately. All principles are ulti¬ 
mately verified by facts. They are thus seen to 
be the first mental factor of the educational 
problem. To form an adequate conception of 
our educational work will show us the great im¬ 
portance of a good basis in fact. Facts are the 
food of. the mind. They are assimilated and ap¬ 
propriated to their proper and respective places 
in generalized mental activities. Teach pupils 
to grasp facts and they have the secret of prog¬ 
ress in their work. General truths come easily 
and naturally when given a wide fact-basis- for 
activity. A fact confused or misapprehended 
will vitiate all principles in which it enters as a 
factor. 

We must generalize from a large number of 
facts. Those principles are not always true 
which meet every case under obsers^ation, and 
which harmonize every fact involved. Princi¬ 
ples must be unfolded scientifically and logically 
so that they shall account for every fact that is 
or may be acquired. 

A maxim of many centuries among scientists 
was, “the metals are heavy.” So deeply 
grounded was this maxim that even Sir Humph¬ 
rey Davy w'as made to question his own re¬ 
sults when, in 1807, he discovered Potassium 
and Sodium, metals so light as to float on water. 


as cork does. We must never teach fallacy or 
be obliged to undo a work once completed. 

' ‘ Make haste slowly ” is an excellent motto for 
the class-room. 

We allow a false principle to pervert our 
judgment. An intimate friend, a learned scien¬ 
tist, visited Sir Humphrey Davy, to examine the 
new metal, Potassium, and when it was placed 
in his hand, he exclaimed, “ Bless me, Doctor, 
•how heavy it is ’ ” ; though in reality it floats on 
water, its specific gravity being only .86. This 
illustration is typical of many, all of which prove 
the necessity of a clear apprehension of elemen¬ 
tary conditions in education. Facts are devel¬ 
opers of brain power. This is an end in school- 
work. If you would train your pupils to be¬ 
come profound thinkers, masters in judgment 
and reasoning, you must teach facts. 

A fact once fixed is a permanent possession. 
It is so much capital in- the child’s mental ex¬ 
change, and will always be worth its par value. 
Such ideas as are given to the pupil in a confus¬ 
ed and half-entangled manner, and are by him 
further mystified by couching them in half-ap¬ 
prehended and vague words are poor stock and 
seldom, if ever, profit the possessor. Each 
truth pupils acquire should be as clear and 
sharply defined as a rock-crystal. We want 
clear thought and then clear and strong expres¬ 
sion. These possessions, though rare, may, by 
proper teaching, become the common reward of 
faithful work. 

The duty of the teacher must be clearly ap¬ 
prehended and obeyed. Help your pupils to 
grasp facts, the fundamental bases of principles; 
and by the light of these lead and encourage 
them to .enter the wide domain of truth and 
science, that, by the light of their own minds and 
the strength of their own right hands, they may 
glean, on every side, additional facts, and, ulti¬ 
mately, grasp those high and wide generaliza¬ 
tions which come fresh from the God-mind, and 
1 , which condition all things. M. G. B. 
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TRUE TEACHING. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thoiixthe truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul wouldst reach,"— 

It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech. 

Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed"; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.^,§€k 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Our experience in teaching book-keeping is that 
pupils who enter the class for the first time have 
not the requisite knowledge of accounts to enter 
with profit upon the study. This leads us to 
conclude that the knowledge of accounts has 
been neglected in their early training, that the 
subject has not been taught to them in the pub¬ 
lic schools. Even with those who comprehend 
most readily we find that they have trouble in 
arranging their work neatly, in other words, 
they have not the form. 

We cannot impress too deeply upon the minds 
of our teachers in the public schools the import¬ 
ance and the necessity of requiring their pupils 
to do neat and accurate work, and of insisting 
upon form. The only way to secure the best 
results is for teachers to be models and to insist 
upon their pupils in every recitation^ in every 
exercise, to use correct language, to express their 
thoughts clearly, to make themselves understood 
by every member of the class, and in wTitten 
work to have a correct form, to have the work 
so arranged that it will be understood and at the 
same time commend itself as an excellent 
model. 

A knowledge of business practice is essential 
to every one. We do not say that every one 
should be an expert book-keeper or accountant, 
but we do say that every one should have a suf¬ 
ficient knowledge of business affairs to transact 
his own business. This knowledge is possible 
to every one, it may be learned in our public 
schools. Do not understand us to say that a 


knowledge of the most intricate and diversified 
transactions of business, the various transactions 
of banks, commission houses, and our large 
business houses, may be learned in the public 
schools, but we do say that a knowledge of the 
general principles of business may be learned by 
eyery one—such principles as will enable the 
farmer, the grocer, the mechanic, or the day-la¬ 
borer to keep his accounts in a systematic man¬ 
ner, and will teach him the use of business 
papers that he may understand the transactions 
he may have with banks and with those persons^ 
who have business with him, without being de¬ 
pendent upon others. . 

- We. make a plea here for the girls. They 
should know'how to keep accounts and hdw to 
use business papers as well as boys. Just as soon 
as our boys ^d girls are taught the principles 
of book-keeping and are made familiar with 
the use of business papers, they will have more 
correct views of monetary matters and will not 
be compelled to trust the management of their 
finances to those who may cause them to suffer 
loss. 

We claim that book-keeping, properly taught, 
will cultivate in the pupil habits of neatness, 
order, and accuracy, and will familiarize him with 
the terms, forms, and customs of business men, 
and will enable him readily to apply his know-’ 
ledge to actual business transactions. If our 
boys and girls are taught the principles of book¬ 
keeping they will be better prepared for any 
business they may engage in. A business man, 
who has three or four girls at home, may have 
one or two to help him in his business and thus 
save the salary of a clerk who receives fifteen 
dollars a week. Fifteen dollars a weeks gain, or 
if this is too high we will say ten dollars. This 
man is just as happy, his girls are happier, and 
the mother has assistance in her work. Nothing 
will give a mother more pleasure than to know 
that her girls are useful, that she can point to 
them and say, “They are my jewels.” “It is 
said of the Duchess of Sunderland that among 
the many accomplishments whicli- she possessed 
and practiced, was that of keeping her hus¬ 
band’s books.” 

We think the subject is growing, in interest— 
that thinking men are recommending it to be 
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taught in our public schools. Our teachers need 
instruction in book-keeping and in the use of 
business papers. At an examination of appli¬ 
cants for schools, in a class of twelve or thir¬ 
teen, not one of them had a clear idea of a 
negotiable note. . 

In the March number, if space permits, we 
will try to give some directions for teaching the 
subject. J. E. S. 

NORMAL SPRING TERM. 

The Spring Term will open on Monday, 
March 17th, 1884, and continue fifteen weeks." 

As heretofore, it will-be the aim of those in 
charge of the different departments to maintain 
and, if possible, advance the former standard of 
the school ^.an Edcational Institution. The 
faculty will be made up of live, energetic teach¬ 
ers, whose pleasure it will be to labor for the 
best interests of the students. 

When necessary, specialclasses will be formed 
for such as have not been pursuing the regular 
course, while the work of the Junior and Senior 
classes will be continued. 

TO TEACHERS. 

To those who have been teaching, or those 
who desire to teach, this term will afford special 
advantages. To such, the Method in Teaching 
will be made a prominent feature. Thos^ who 
have had the advantage of a drill in this class 
speak of it in the highest terms. Other classes 
will be formed in the different departments as 
may be needed. 

Thoroughness is an element of the school, 
and every opportunity will be afforded those 
who may be desirous of making the best possi¬ 
ble use of their time. 

In connection with the school are the “Eclec-. 
tic ’ and ‘‘Junior” Literary Societies, where 
ample opportunities are given for practice in 
speaking, declamations, recitations, etc. 

Teachers who have been students in the “ Nor¬ 
mal have, as a rule, been quite successful in 
school-work, and are well recommended by Sup- 
intendents and Directors. -, 

THE COLLEGE 

Is pleasantly located, on the most elevated plot 
within the borough limits, and the surroundings 
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are such as make it awery desirable place to s^ourn 
for a seasofu During the Sping and Summer 
the mountains hedging around, present scenery 
that is grand beyond description, to such as en¬ 
joy nature in her primitive beauty. 

WRAL INFLUENCES. 

The niorals of the students are guarded as 
much as possible. Earnest young men and wom- 
en, of ail classes, who desire to obtain an edu¬ 
cation and literary culture, will be most heartily 

welcomed, others are not wanted. 

THE BUILDING 

Is commodious, heated throughout by steam,, 
rooms pleasant, Jjoarding good and expenses 
low. The entire cost for the term of fifteen 
weeks, including boarding, tiitition, furnished 
room, fuel and light is only |6r.oo. 

ROOM FURNISHING. 

The rooms are furnished with neat and conye 
nient wardrobe, bed, stand, bowl, pitcher, bucket, 
etc. The ladies rooms are neatly carpeted, and 
the genntlemen’s will be, when desired, at an 
addiTional expense of |i.oo per term. 

To those who have been with us in the past 
we extend a hearty invitation to return, and 
those who have never attended the Normal, we 
solicit to come and try its merits. 

Applications for rooms should be made at 
once, as they are already largely engaged. 

Catalogues furnished free on application. 

Address: 

'I'HE NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Box 290, Huniingdon, Pa. 

SEEDS. 


I A wonderful thing is a seed— 

The one thing deathless forever! 

The one thing changeless, utterly true, 

I Forever old, forever new, ^ 

j And fickle and faithless never. 

j Plant blessings and blessings will bloom! 

I Plant hate, and hate will grow, 

I \ ou can sow to-day, to-morrow shall bring 

The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
' Is the seed—the seed that you sow.— Sel., 

! Lhe winter term is passing along about as 
I they usually do. 
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HTOTmaDOK, PA., HBRUiRY, 1884. 

Published by the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal 

College, 

The only chagrin front which we never wholly 
recover is that occasioned by our own blunders. 

, The prospect for the attendance during the 
next term is good., If you wish a room apply 
soon. 

Men and women spend about half of their 
time in mourning over and regretting the follies 
of the othef half. Both might as well be omit¬ 
ted. 

Miss Lizzie B. Howe, who has been connect¬ 
ed with the Orphans’ Home of this place, 
enters the school as a student this week. Wel¬ 
come 1 

We'still have a few copies of Nos. i and 2 
and ^i\\ send copies to those who desire tljpm. 
In sending for the paper please state whether 
you have received those numbers. 

To know how to say what other people only 
think, is what makes men poets and sages; and to 
say what others only dare to think, makes men 
martyrs or reformers, or both.— Mrs. Charles. 

Mr. Geo. L. Heyser, of Salem, Ohio, visited 
his brother at the Normal during the Christmas 
hoildays. Mr. H. is taking a course in the 
machine business and reports progress therein. 

Dr. C. R. Sheller, and Miss Mary Stouffer, 
daughter of Elder D. F. Stouffer, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trustees, were married on 
the 24th ult. Both of them were students at 
the Noi*nial in its earlier days, and we all unite 
in wishing a happy life to them. 

-*—»—•—f- 

We again send out a number of sample copies, 
and a subscription blank and return envelope. 
We hope that we will receive a number of new 
subscribers. If you are already a subscriber can 
you not get others to subscribe? By a little 
effort the list might be much increased. 


One gratifying part of the outlook for tfe 
Spring term is that quite a number of our best 
students of former terms are returning--several 
of them with the intention of graduating. Web 
come! 

A stump speaker exclaimed: “I know no 
North, no South, no East, no West, fellow citi¬ 
zens 1” ‘‘Then,” exclaimed an old farmer in 
the crowd, “it’s time you went to school, and 
larnt jografy.” 

A number of the students spent their vacation 
at the Normal, several of the teachers were 
here .most of the week, and the ‘dimes’’ were 
quite lively. Coasting was fine, and, excepting 
two broken palings and one bruised nose, no 
accidents were recorded. 

Mr. Saylor spent his vacation week with 
friends at home, and in reciting Greek. Mr. Beery 
sang the whole week in Philadelphia, and the 
'-rest of us “lingered patiently about ” with some 
“slight variations” in the way of car-riding, 
instituting, and foot-balling. 

The greater part of all the mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men do not suf¬ 
ficiently underhand their own aims. They have 
undertaken to build a tower, and have spent no 
more labor on the foundation than would be 
necessary to build a hut.— Goethe. 

Two days of vacation week were pleasant¬ 
ly spent at the Somerset institute—which was a 
very interesting meeting. It was pleasant to 
grasp the hands of so many of our former stu¬ 
dents, and a pleasure of the highest degree to 
find that they stand in the foremost ranks of 
Somerset’s able corps of teachers. 

Several members of the faculty spent some 
time at the teachers’ institute, of this county, 
during the first week of the term. Had it been 
held in town much more time'would have been 
spent in its attendance, but as it was twenty-five 
miles out we could not attend and keep the 
machinery moving at home. The institute was 
interesting throughout. Our students are well 
represented among the teachers of the county. 





Mr. S. N. McGann, of last year’s class, is 
again settled at the Korrnal for a few months’ 
study. His Summer vacation increased his 
weight some forty pounds and we Conclude that he 
has had fair treatment either at his own or 
others’ hands. He is giving his attention most¬ 
ly to vocal music^ elocution, Latin, and litera¬ 
ture. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal is now in its 
thirty-second year, and is losing none of its 
sprightliness because of its age. The matter fur¬ 
nished in the present volume is of such quality 
and variety as to make it one of the best maga¬ 
zines for the family as well as for the teacher and 
student. It is the official school organ of the 
State, and is ably conducted by Dr. E. E. Higby, j 
State Superintendent. Subscriptions may be sent 
to J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. Price S1.60 
a vear. 

The Board of Trustees have recently purchas¬ 
ed a heliotellus for use in the school. This in¬ 
strument is a valuable addition to our apparatus. 

It illustrates the movements of Mercury, Venus 
and the earth, with its moon, around the sun. It 
is especially valuable in illustrating the changes of 
the seasons, phases of the moon, etc. The in¬ 
strument was purchased of Mr. J. L. Hammett, 
of Boston, whose advertisement see in another 
column. Our dealings with Mr. Hammett have 
always been of a most satisfactory character, 
and we have no hesitancy in recommending him 
as reliable, and his goods satisfactory. 

There are hundreds and thousands of young 
men who would gladly go to school had they the 
means to do so. All could have the means if 
they would exercise the necessary pluck. Go to 
work and earn enough to give you a start. 
Only a short time will be required to do this if 
you throw away your tobacco and other useless 
expenditures. During the vacation go out into 
the country, swing the ax, work on the farm, 
ply the hoe, teach school, or, if you have 
“cheek” enough, turn agent and sell maps and 
good books. Energy and pluck always open a 
door to profitable employment, and by strict 
economy the necessary means can be saved. 


Students that get an education in this way gen¬ 
erally make theirmark in the world, while those 
who remain sucking their fingers, waiting for 
something to turn up, are usually left at the bot¬ 
tom of the ladder. Push and pluck are essen¬ 
tial elements to success. 


Angus and Hoyt’s Bible Handbook is a work 
of * much interest to the Bible student . The 
book contains nearly eight hundred pages, with 
portraits of eminent Protestant Church leaders, 
and nearly three hundred illustrations, from 
photographs of Eastern scenes and objects 
noted in Biblical history, together with maps of 
Palestine, and a colored map of the known world 
at the time of Christ. The work is divided into 
two parts. Part First treats the subjects in a 
general way, including such points as the Genu¬ 
ineness, Authenticity, and Authority of Scrip¬ 
ture; Pecularity of the Bible as a revelation, 
etc. Part Second takes up the several books of 
the Old and New Testaments, showing their 
connection and also the general scope of their 
contents, and an outline presenting an epitome 
of the entire subject matter of the various 
books. It will prove a valuable help to the 
minister, student, or Sunday-school worker. 
Neatly bound in cloth, ^3.00. J. Fagan & Son, 
621 Commerce Street, Philadelphia. 


WILL IT PAY.? 


American people are proverbially practical, 
and the question most willingly entertained is 
the one that heads this article. They want 
some promise of return for labor applied, and 
money invested- There is probably no other 
way of presenting an issue that will be more cer¬ 
tain to attract notice than its profit and loss 
phase. 

In this light what can be said for liberal edu¬ 
cation? Will it pay? There are no advocates 
of absolute ignorance from any stand-point. 
The man who is unable to read or write is re¬ 
garded as extremely unfortunate even by those 
who are as ignorant as he. But that there is any 
profit or other benefit in obtaining more than is 
furnished by the public school, however crude 
and imperfect that may be, is a question in the 
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minds of some persons. Will this oav? ’’ 


yvm mis pay / " IS a 
pertinent question to their minds. 

The time has come when men oi ordinary 
qualifications are hustled to the rear. Men who 

are well and liberally educated do not only re¬ 
ceive higher salaries for their work, but have 
more positions open to them, and need scarcely 
know what it is to want a situation in which to 
earn a competency. Therefore, we cuhcliide 
that the very best investment that can be made 
of a few hundred dollars is to put it into educa- 

W. J. S. 

OBITUARY. 


J. R. CORNELIUS. 

On Monday morning, January 21st, the sad 
announcement was made that Mr. J. R. Corneli¬ 
us, a member of our school, had passed from the 
stage of life. Mr. Cornelius had been with us, 
as a student, but two weeks. In' that time he 
had made a warm friendship with teachers and 
students, by his mild and gentle manners; and 
the announcement of his sudden death cast a 
gloom over all. He was here as a day student, 
and was boarding with his sister in town. On 
Thursday he was summoned to his home, in 
Shirleysburg, this county, on account of the ill¬ 
ness of his brother. On Saturday evening he 
was attacked with a pain in his head and by ten 
o’clock was unconscious. On Sunday they tele¬ 
phoned that he was dangerously ill, and on 
Monday morning the message came that he had 
died at three o’clock that morning. The dis¬ 
ease was a violent form of cerebro-spinal menin¬ 
gitis. Death has claimed a number of our j 
students, but this is the first one who was a i 
member of the school at the time of his death. I 
At a meeting of the faculty and students, in 
the chapel, on Tuesday morning, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty (lod to take from 
our midst, by sudden death, one of our number, f. R. 
t oinelius, of Shirleysburg, Pa., therefore 

Resolved, 1 hat ^^•hile we bow in humble submission to 
the decrees of the Allwise, we sorrow deeply at the loss 
we have sustained. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere sympathy to the 
famdy thus suddenly bereft of a son and brother. 

Resolved. I hat a copy of these resolutions be jrresented 


to the parents of the deceased, and to the local papers for 
publication. 

M. Emma Tyson, \' ' \ 

Ella M. ICuLP, 

Sr Committee. 

W. S. Price, * 

W, J. SWIGART, 

Messrs. M. G. Brumbaugh, W. A. Howen- 
stem, B. F. Chillcott, and H. B. Stull represent- 
ed the school at the funeral. 

H. S. HOFFMAN. 

Scarcely had the meeting in reference to the 
above death adjourned when the news came that 
Mr. H. S. Hoffman, of Scalplevel, Pa , was 
'dead. Mr. Hoffman was a member of our 
school last summer, and was one of the speakers 
at the last Commencement exercises, havipg 
spent something more than a year with us. We 
are informed that he expected to return in the 
Spring and stay to graduate. He was a young 
man of good disposition and .studious habits, 
and his early death will be learned with sorrow 
by his schoolmates and friends. He was teach¬ 
ing and, we believe, died away from his home. 
The intelligence of his death was kindly sent 
to the school by Mr. Geo. B. Strayer, of Johns¬ 
town. The card states that he died of typhoid 
fever, on January 21st. Mr. Hoffman still being 
a member of the Eclectic Literary Society, a 
special meeting was called on Thursday eve¬ 
ning, and Misses Laura Keeny and Ettie Gar- 
■ver, and Messrs. M. G. Brumbaugh, S. N. 
McCann and E. R. Heyser were appointed to 
report a formal expression of the society in ref¬ 
erence to the matter, and report at the next 
regular meeting. 


ABSTINENCE. 


Those who desire to use their brain-power to 
the best advantage must abstain from all stimu¬ 
lants. It is not a question alone of heart, but of 
mind, as well. No student of science, alone, 
can afford to resort to stimulants for any pur- 
pose, at any time, no matter how great the 
emergency or seeming need; and no student of 
the higher knowledge—theology-dare resort to 
them. This idea has taken hold of the students 
of the English schools of theology in a practical 
way. In the Baptist colleges of England, out 
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of 235 students, 223 are total abstain^^^ 
the Congregational college, out of 363 students, 
306 are total abstainers. 

It has been demonstrated everywhere, in a 
close contest, that those students who use intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, or tobacco, habitually, or occa¬ 
sionally, fall behind in their studies, and never 
carry off the highest honors. It should not be 
necessary for any institution of learning to make 
rules and regulations relative to the use of these 
things; and it would not, were all students prop¬ 
erly informed, or alive to their highest interests; 
but, as long as such is not the case those schools 
which allow unrestrained liberty in their use 
must find the standard of attainment surely de¬ 
clining. 

There are things which cannot be made com¬ 
patible, and one among these is high intellectual 
attainment and the use of intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco. Those who desire the one must 
reject the other or suffer disappointment. 

A. B. B. 


GOOD WORDS, 


It is a pleasure to any class of workers to 
know that their work has not been without good 
results, and that it is appreciated. Good words 
frequently come back, reminding us that those 
who have gone to work in other fields are still 
with us betimes, in spirit. 

An esteemed member of a former class in a 
recent letter says: have been so accustomed 

to being there during the sessions of school, 
that I can scarcely realize that. I am not there. 
That chapel and rostrum have many pleasant as¬ 
sociations for me. In the work I am called 
to do at institutes, etc., I always must refer to 
Huntingdon with thanks for the literary training 
and culture received there.” 

Another student who stood high in his classes 
and with his teachers, and who expects to re¬ 
turn, speaks in highest terms of our work, and 
closes with the wish that the Normal may have 
such attendence during the Spring term as it 
should have. 

A successful teacher and former pupil writes: 
owe my success to the instruction received at | 
the Normal.” I 
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Another one who is now in the active duties 
of life says: “ My Normal life is indeed the 
oasis of my life.’’ 

The testimony of a graduate of '81: “ I owe 
much to the Normal, but of ah its helps none is 
more practical and valuable than her thorough 
literary training. May her good work go on. ” 


THE ADVANCE. 


As the Advance has become an established 
reality, we enclose in this number a Subscription 
List and a return envelope. Of course, all who 
get this number are invited to sul^cribe for it. 
Place your name, and as many more as you can 
get, on the list. Put it, with the necessary , 
amount of money, in the envelope, return it 
and the publishers will be much obliged, and 
you will be benefitted. Any person sending 
four names and ^i.oo will get a copy free. 
When postal notes cannot be had, one- and two- 
cent stamps will be taken for amounts less than 
$1.00 


THE NEW EEADEES. 

BUTL-ER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Uunsrpassed in all the Essentials of Good Readers, in 
Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full page) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 
S. J. Ferris,, Thomas MOran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

Liberal Terms will be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, 
and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of tliis series will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. H. EUTLEE & CO., Publishers, 

18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SCHOOL OFFICEHS 

-:AND:— 

TEA.CIIEIIS 

Will find it to their interest to send to 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 

For his Catalogue and Prices whenever they are in want 
of Apparatus for Kindergartens, Apparatus for Primary 
Schools, Apparatus for Grammar Schools, Apparatus for 
Academies, Apparatus for Colleges, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
and all School Supplies used in the different departments 
from the Kindergarten to the College, Special attention 
given to the Primary Department, 

COLORED WOODEN BEADS, 

Light Colors, to be used by children too 3’oung to stndy. 
An ingenious teacher will secure wonderful results in num¬ 
bers by allowing the little ones to string these beads one, 
two, or three of a color, according to their proficiency. 

Price $a.oo Per 1000. Assorted Colors. 

A SET OF “COUNTING BLOCKS,” 

In a nice wooden box, containing Two 2 in. Cubes, 
Forty-eight I inch Cubes, Forty-eight Bricks 2 in, x i in. 
X in,. Forty-eight Half Brick 2 in, x V2 in, x in,, 
P'orty-eight Half Bricks i in. x i in. x in,. Forty-eight 
Quarter Bricks i in. x y^ in. x ^ in. Thus making 242 
pieces in the box, to be used as counters, and for building; 
also to construct 2 in. Cubes from the smaller pieces, and 
then divide the constmcted cube into halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths and thirtyseconds. Price, Complete, 
$1.25. 

NUMERAL FRAMES, 60 and 75 Cents Each. 
GOULD’S ARITHMETICAL FRAMES 

and Key, giving more than 10,000 simple examples. 

Price $5.00. 

MONRaE'S PRIMARY READING CHARTS, 

FIFTY LESSONS FOR SEVEN DOLLARS. 

FORMS AND SOLIDS, 

for Object Lessons. A box containing over 40 Different 
Forms and Solids. Price $2.00. 

For Intermediate and Grammar Departments. “ Arith¬ 
metical and Geometrical Forms.” Price $2.00. 

A SET OF DRAWING MODELS. 

Cube, Cone, Cylinder, Cross, Triangular Prism, Double 
Cone, Spool and Flight of Steps. All but one of these 
models are 6 inches long and make a tine set. Price, 
Complete, in Box, $2.00. 

JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL k ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 

Ten Charts and Key, Showing and fully Describing all 
the General Principles of Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Reduced from $18.50 to $10.00. 

LUNATELLUS, 

Showing Sun, Moon and Earth with all their Phases and 
Revolutions. Price $25.00. 

HELIOTELLUS, 

.Showing same as Lunatellus with the addition of the In¬ 
terior Planets, Mercuiy and Venus. Price $40.00. 

One of these can be seen at the Nomial College, Hunt¬ 
ingdon, Pa. 

J. L. HiLMMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


i HUNTINGDON 

f NO RMAL CO LLEGF. 

Ml Faenlty. Uve Teachers, and Normal Methods, 

®bt ^tbool is ©bnstian bnl wot SlMtarian. 

j THE WINTER TERM 

Will open on Monday, December 31st, 1883, with a full 
faculty and increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory work. 

Persons wishing to teach, prepare for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to ^Udy 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

1 Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together \yith 
j regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing, Dec- 
i lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu- 
i nity for culture and practice. • 

i The Building is Heated Throughout with Steam. 

; There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of eleven weeks is 
about $46.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

THE SPRING TERM 

Will open March 17th, 1884, to continue 15 week.s 
Special advantages for teachers during this term. 

For catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

i Box 290, Huntingdon, Pa. 

i 

I-- —_—__—_—^^- 

HUNTINGDON 

No. 1400 WASHINGTON ST. 

I We take pleasure in announcing to our friends that with 
j the latest improvements, the best of facilities, and first class 
j workmen, we are prepared to do all kind of binding in 
! the best of style and in all cases guarantee satisfaction, 
j The binding of P.\pf.rs, Magazines and Old Books 
I made a specialty. All work sent us will be bound promptly 
! and at as low a price as is consistent with good work. 

' We are also prepared to do job printing, and supply the 
! trade with tablets, blank books and almost anything in the 
j stationery line. Address, 

; * H. B. BRUMBAUGH, Manager, 

j Box 50, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

I ^ ” 

; An Educ-vtional Paper, Devoted to the Promotion of 
I Education and General Literature. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

I By the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College, 
j Terms: Single Copy, Per Year, 25 Cents; Four or 
i More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year, 
j Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 

; Address all Communications, Moneys, etc., to 

! NORMAL COLLEGE, 

BOX 290, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE 


This has become quite a prominent subject for 
discussion among our leading institutions of 
learning. It is one of the vexed questions that 
few men know how to handle. A laxity of 
morals is growing with the fastness of the age, 
and, as' a result, discipline is becoming corres¬ 
pondingly intricate. This is the case more 
especially among the wealthy class of students. 
Insubordination has its first growth in their 
homes, which is carried with them to the schools 
they attend. Many of thi^ class attend college 
more for the honor it is supposed to confer, 
and the sports they wish, hope and are deter¬ 
mined to enjoy, than to study and become edu¬ 
cated. On account of the competition between 
the different schools, and the desire to have and 
retain such students, and to please their parents, 
discipline, in some of the leading institutions, 
had become so lax that it became a question 
who ruled, the faculty or the students. As a re¬ 
sult the morals of the schools became so bad 
that parents felt there was danger in sending 
their children away from home to be educated. 
The good of the schools and the safety of the 
children not only called for a halt in this direc¬ 
tion, but a restriction of many of the liberties 
and privileges before given. This, of course, 
called forth a howl from the very class that the 
change in discipline was intended to befriend, 
but there was nd alternative left. In speaking 
of some of these restrictions, President McCosh, 
of Prinction, says: “ We do not wish to discour¬ 
age manly sports, but we wish to keep them in 
subordination to the higher of the college.” 
This is exactly to the point. The higher ends 
of all institutions of learning are good morals, 
high aims in life, and a thorough intellectual and 
Christian education. Everything else ought to 
be, and must be, subordinate to this end, or our 
colleges must prove a failure. 

If young men and ladies cannot subordinate 


themselves to proper discipline they should be 
sent home to break stone and to the kitchens, 
positions they are better fitted to fill than those 
to which a higher education leads and fits them 
for. I am glad to see that our leading educators 
are not only seeing the necessity of a reforma¬ 
tion in. this direction, but have entered into it 
with a determination worthy of their steel. 

Lately Hamilton College had to contend with 
insubordination on the part of its senior class 
which grew out of the necessity of curtailing some 
of the liberties formerly granted. The rebellion, 
at first, seemed to be determined, but the 
Faculty felt sure that the terms given were hon¬ 
orable and just and therefore made no overtures, 
as we learn from the following official announce¬ 
ment : 

1 Clinton, March 15th. —The following official statement 
regarding the terms on which the Hamilton College Seni¬ 
ors returned was issued to-day over Professor Hopkins’s 
signature: 

“ The Senior class of Hamilton College has this day re¬ 
sumed work on the original terms set forth by the Faculty. 
Those conditions were, in the judgment of the Faculty, 
so fair and reasonable that they have not thought it wise 
or possible to make any change. Various friends of the 
college have suggested other conditions, ljut the Faculty 
have thought it inexpedient to entfrtain them. Every ef¬ 
fort which a class could possibly make to secure changes 
or concessions in the original terms has been made, but 
without effect. Other institutions have loyally supported 
Hamilton in this test case of college government, and the 
students have finally come to the conclusion that the only 
course open to them was to make a frank and uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. 'I'his they have done, and it is a matter 
of congratulation to the Faculty and friends of the college 
that the case has resulted in this way. Anything less than 
a complete vindication of goo<.l order anti gootl govern¬ 
ment would have been a public disappointment and cal¬ 
amity. Other colleges have an equal intereset in this mat¬ 
ter with Hamilton, and the general interests of higher 
education have been strengthened and advanced by this 
result.” 

A Faculty that has enough intellectual and lit¬ 
erary culture to take charge of an educational 
institution ought to be able to direct safe and 
proper discipline, and also have enough deter¬ 
mination to carry it out in the face of all opposi¬ 
tion that may be projected by self-willed and 
pleasure-seeking students. The safety and moral 
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training of our children demand this, and the 
colleges and schools that can show to the people 
the safest and highest standard of discipline 
will, in the end, receive the patronage of all 
good thinking and order loving parents. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


In the February number we said that book¬ 
keeping properly taught would cultivate in the 
pupil habits of neatness and accuracy, and 
would make him familiar with the terms, forms 
and customs of business men. In the present 
article it is our object to give some directions 
that will be of use to teachers who may wish to 
introduce the subject in their schools. 

The first difficulty the teacher probably meets 
with is that he has not the time to teach the sub¬ 
ject in a school of forty, fifty or sixty pupils. 
Again, he may be at a loss to know how many 
of the pupils should be instructed in the subject. 

, The teacher will not find time to have several 
classes in book-keeping recite each day, but he 
will find time in ten or eleven years to teach a 
great deal of the subject. Pupils enter school 
at the age of six years and generally attend until 
they arrive at the age of sixteen or eighteen years. 
A very little learned each day, or even each 
week, would amount to a great deal in the time 
they attend school, or should attend. 

^Ve think the best way of securing good order 
in bur schools is to^iave something for each pupil 
to do. The younger pupils must be employed 
as well as the older ones. It is almost, if not 
(piite, impossible for young pupils to be quiet 
and in their seats without having something to 
do. The older pupils will also make trouble if 
the\ are not employed. The poet Cowper says, 

‘•Variety's tlie spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavor,’’ 

and this is just as true in the school-room as any¬ 
where else. So let us have something for our 
pupils to do in the way of book-keeping, some¬ 
thing that will give variety to their work, 
that will interest them and aid in the cultivation 
of neatness, order, etc., which we all desire to 
see in our pupils. 

The teacher must know that which he would 
teach his pupils. He may not have had the-op¬ 


portunity of studying the subject under a teach¬ 
er, a.nd may not have studied it himself; but, 
supposing all this, any one who is able to teach 

the other branches will be able, by procurm^^ 

one or two elementary works on book-keeping, 
to teach his pupils the use of bills, receipts^ 
notes, checks, drafts, business letters, etc. The 
definitions of these terms are given and explain¬ 
ed by models. Any teacher, possessing the 
necessary qualifications to teach the branches 
usually taught, even in our most elementary 
schools, IS able to place upem the black-board 
models for the pupils to copy. 

We may find work for the youngest pupils. 
They can be taught to draw straight lines with a 
ruler and pencil, and as soon as they can print 
the letters they are ready to make out bills suit¬ 
ed to their knowledge of adding. Show them 
how to write or print the name of the storekeeper 
from whom their fathers and mothers buy, and 
from whom they themselves occasionally buy a 
stick of candy, a cake, an orange, or some little 
notions, and you are ready to show them how to 
make a bill of the things they buy. 

Let the teacher place upon the black-board in 
the morning, or at noon, exercises suited to the 
wants of his pupils in the different grades, 
which they are to copy in connection with their 
other work. In this way you will not only 
teach them these forms, but you will at the same 
time keep them employed and you will not be 
compelled to attempt to teach a class and keep 
thirty or forty out of mischief. 

Teach your pupils to keep accounts of things 
bought and sold; teach them to keep a cash ac¬ 
count. It is an easy matter to have them write in 
one column all the money they receive, arid in 
another all they pay out, and to write Dr. above 
the first column and Cr. above the second col¬ 
umn. This will not only teach them the correct 
forms, but will forcibly impress upon their 
minds what a few cents now and then will 
amount to in a short time. By way of illustra¬ 
tion let us refer to the writer’s mother, who, by 
actual count, finds that the produce of her gar¬ 
den, not needed for the family, has brought in 
over six hundred dollars. It is a most valuable 
lesson to have our pupils to know that the little 
things we do finally amount to a great deal, and 



that these little things should be done in the 
right way. 

In conclusion, we say to teachers, do not be 
discouraged if you introduce the Subject and 
find that the progress made by your pupils is not 
as rapid as you would like it to be, but continue 
little by little and success will finally attend 
your efforts. You must not look for too much, 
yoft must remember that your pupils do not al¬ 
ways do satisfactory work in the other branches. 
You can, by a little study each day, make your¬ 
selves so familiar with the subject that you will 
be able to give most satisfactory instruction. 
There will always be some one in your district 
who is able to give you some assistance, if neces- 
sary. One good way would be for the teachers 
of each district to hold meetings occasionally to 
talk over their methods of teaching, and how to 
secure the best results. We suggest as one of 
the topics for discussion book keeping. 

J. E. S. 

--^ »- 

IMPORTANCE OF METHODS IN 
TEACHING. 


Methods, from the Greek words meta, after, 
and hodos, a way, as we shall consider' it, is the 
science which treats of the different branches of 
learning and how to teach them. 

In order to properly appreciate the relative 
importance and intrinsic worth of methods of 
teaching, a careful study of methods in relation 
to mind and matter must be made. 

The educational problem contains three essen¬ 
tial factors, each of which deserv^es careful 
study: mind, methods and matter. Of these 
the first is the most and the last the least im¬ 
portant. Methods is thus made to occupy a 
middle position, and acts as a connecting link 
by which the matter may be carried to the mind 
and utilized in leading out and developing the 
powers of mind. 

Man’s posibilities are in two levels; the high¬ 
er level of mind, and the lower level of matter. 
Methods may be compared to the key by which 
the mind may be unlocked, opened up, and 
made to comprehend knowledge as it is brought 
to bear upon it. Without this connecting link, 
as a matter of necessity, the proper study of the 


branches taught in our schools is impossible. 
Thd importance of methodic work is thus seen 
to present itself at the very commencement of 
the teacher s preparation for school-room Work. 

The ideal teacher must have a clear concep¬ 
tion of these three factors of the educational 
problem, in themselves considered, as well as in 
their relation to each other, and the essentiai 
laws governing each. How many of our teach¬ 
ers know but little of matter, less of mind, and 
nothing of methods. To master the nine com¬ 
mon-school branches will never make a profi- 
cient teacher. The work of the teacher is to de¬ 
velop all the possibilities of the child. He 
must train the pupil to study methodically the 
truths of science and art. Hence methods be¬ 
come an essential part of the teacher’s prepara¬ 
tion. Failures arise from a lack of application 
of the child’s energies to the duties before it. 
A teacher is a trainer of powers. Teaching is 
effective only when it leads out and developes 
the powers of the mind, and this can be done 
only by a connected and logical course of study. 
It is not so much a lack of knowing what to 
teach as of how to teach that so many young 
minds are dwarfed and enfeebled. Teaching 
can become a profession only when all engaged 
in it Tealize the great necessity of thorough and 
methodical training for its important work. It 
is not so much the amount of knowledge im¬ 
parted as the manner in which it is imparted 
that makes an education useful and practical. 
Methodic teaching makes methodic thinking 
and this gives to the world methodic men and 
women. Chance work has no counter part in 
nature, no example in history, and no advocate 
among successful men. 

Every one should have a good liberal educa¬ 
tion. This should be imparted in a systematic 
and practical manner. This can be done only 
by teachers who are themselves practical and 
methodic. Hence no one should attempt to 
instruct others until, by a proper and careful 
course of training, he himself is fitted for the 
high and noble work of leading others by clear 
and well defined paths into the wide field of 
truth and science. 

----- 

He that is down cannot fall. 
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The first meeting of the society was quite 
good. 


For the first time for we had 

pleasant weather at the opening—excepting a ■ 
March-shower on Monday eyening. 

Mr. D. B. Mong, of Warriorsmark, Ba., paid 
us a short visit at the opening of the term. He 
brought his daughter to school. Mr. M. is a 
subscriber to the Advance. 


Quite a number of familiar faces greeted us at 
the opening. 

Foot-ball has furnished exercise for the gentle¬ 
men thus far. 


Mr. C. C. Yocum, of class of’82, called at the 
Normal on opening day to shake hands and bid 
adieu to the scenes of his school-days, being on 
his way to Omaha. We wish him much pros¬ 
perity in his new home. 


The richest people are sometimes the poorest— 
to hear them talk. 

Will not some of our subscribers furnish us 
some contributions for our colums? 


We are sorry to learn that the Normal School 
in Virginia has suffered from sickness. The 
school was closed for some time, but will open 
again in time for the Spring Term. We wish 
them a prosperous term. 


The first man on the ground for the Spring 
Term was Mr. W. H. Cover, of Berlin, Pa. 

The opening of the Spring Term has been 
very promising. The building is well filled. 


Saturday, March 22nd, was quite warm; Sun¬ 
day, 23rd, very wet; Monday, 24th, very warm; 
Tuesday, 25th, warm and wet; Wednesday, 26th, 
warm.—Consequence, the grass is shooting up 
as if it dreamed of May. 


The scene in the halls between rooms 45 and 
46, and rooms 52 and 53 is a lively one at the 
change of classes. 

Eld. Jas. Quinter, President of the College, 
made a very earnest address of welcome at the 
opening on Tuesday. 

The tone of some persons prayers is: '^Lord, 
bless other people and make them virtuous and 
honest, but never mind 

Ring again, merry bells! This time it is 
Miss Ella Mohler, of Lewistown, Pa., who w^as 
a student in 1880. She was married on the 
27th inst. to Mr. O. J. Rothrock, of Mifflin Co., 
Pa. Our best wishes. 

Miss Laura Keeny is, at the opening of the 
term, taking a two-weeks’ vacation. She is 
spending the time with her sister in Cumberland 
Co., Pa. We wish her a pleasant visit and 
trust that she will return vigorous for the work 
during the.remainder of the term. 


An African prince, who was taken to England 
and resided there some time, was asked what he 
thought of the Bible, answered that he believed 
it to be from God, for he found all good people 
in favor of it; and all bad people against it. 

Miss Mary Kabis, of Shirleysburg, Pa., and 
Mr. Francis Baker, of Everett, Pa., made a 
short visit to the Normal last week. They have 
both just finished their winter schools, and are 
well and favorably known to those who have 
been students. 

While the students were waiting for the 
arrangement of the programme on Tuesday, Dr. 
Brumbaugh lectured to them on general hygiene. 
Arrangements have been made for the doctor to 
give a number of these talks to the students. 
They are proving quite beneficial, and are an 
important feature of the school. The doctor is 
a strong advocate of temperance and hygienic 
living and gives many suggestions that are val¬ 
uable to the students—and to others as well. 
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If you were to see the boys at play you would 
conclude that you would rather be any thing else 
in the world than a foot-ball, excepting, proba¬ 
bly, a thermometer, which, you know, has to be 
out in the coldest and the warmest weather in 
the same dress. 

We are just now enjoying a barrel of winter 
apples kindly sent us by Mr. J. W. Hockman, 
of Mt. Olive, Va., last fall, after having visited 
him and preached a few days in his community. 
The apples are excellent and a plea^nt memento 
of the visit and the friend who sent them. 

Owing to some changes made m the rooms 
this term we lost our next-door neighbor, Prof. 
Price, who moved from No. 42 to No. 38. Mr. 
Price was a most excellent and congenial neigh¬ 
bor, and we were sorry to think of losing him. 
He is not far away, however, and we have his 
company both in his room and in our own as 
much as when a single partition separated us. 

It is a mistake to aim at a position before pre¬ 
paring for it. A man can get into few more 
unhappy situations than to get into a position 
that is bigger than he is. The position should 
seek the man rather than the man the position, 
and in like manner the man should honor the 
position rather than the position the man. This 
rule, however, is not strictly carried out in the 
world. 

The number of members in the various classes 
differs widely at the different terms. This term 
the book-keeping class is not large; the language 
classes about ordinary; vocal music class fills 52 ; 
the penmanship class had to be divided; history 
classes are full; elocution classes include a ma¬ 
jority of the school; the class in botany about 
as usual; popular methods class takes in most of 
the school. 

It is much pleasanter and easier to cultivate 
the virtues that constitute a good character, and 
make them a part of ourselves, than to assume 
to possess them when they are lacking. The 
real virtues will go with us through life, and into 
the glorious life beyond, while the assumed ap¬ 
pearances of virtuous conduct require unre¬ 


mitted attention, are oft detected, and always 
end in disappointment and despair. 

Among the students who have been here in 
the past and who now return for the Spring 
Term, are Misses Ella Beashore, Tizzie K|^ 

Annie Sorrick, Emma Schrock, Iva anu Clara 
Smith, Nettie Madden and Maud White. 
Messrs. W. H. Cover, D. B. Replogle, N. S. 
Replogle, Ira Mason, Mahlon Brumbaugh, H. B* 
Hollinger, J. K. and Jas. Brumbaugh, Willie M. 
Howe, Geo. Q. and Isaac Bechtel, S. B. Kieffer, 
A. P. Silverthorn and J. S. Miller. 

Mr. S. N. McCann, of W. Va. , who gradua¬ 
ted last year, and who has been with us since the 
holidays, leaves this week. Mr. Me. has been 
with us so long, and has established himself so 
fully in earnest genuine character, that it is with 
much regret that we see hini go. Were it not for 
sparing his modesty we would like to say some¬ 
thing of his perseverance against opposing cir- 
. cumstances in educating himself. In the three 
years he has beeii with us he has made strong 
friends of all who have been here. His course 
for the future is not definitely arranged, but 
whatever it may be we extend to him most 
earnest wishes and a sincere God-speed.” 

The Junior Literary Society furnished a pleas¬ 
ant evening’s entertainment at the close of the 
AVinter term, Friday evening, March 14th, 1884. 
The work was prepared without assistance from 
the teachers, and along with reviews and ex¬ 
aminations. The evening was rather unfavora¬ 
ble, but quite an audience gathered in and all 
were highly pleased with the exercises, and the 
opinion was unanimous that the Juniors had 
been doing good work, and are experiencing the 
benefits accruing from literary societies. T. C. 
Wiend, of Ohio, presided at the meeting. Fol¬ 
lowing is their programme: ‘ 

1. Salutatory:— .... .... .... H. B. Stull. 

2. Music:—We Come to Greet you with Song, . . Choir. 

3. Essay:— .... School-days, .... Laura Hamer. 

4. Dec.:— . Prospects of the Republic, . A. H. Ressler. 

5. Rcfciied Question :—Philadelphia, . . B. F. Chilcott. 

6. Music:—It is Better to Laugh than to be Sighing,- 

May Oiler. 

7. Dialogue:—The Rival Speakers, L. D. Ross and.. .. 

1 . H. Brumbaugh. 



8. Recitation:— .. Archie Dean, .... Ella Kulp, 

9. Literary Record:— ........ Ettie Garver. 

10. Music:— .. Sunshine after Rain, .... Choir. 

11. Dec. :— .. Oration against Gataline, J. R. McGraw. 

12. Essay:—Lessons of After Days, Anna Konigmacher. 

13. Recitation:—^The Teacher’s Soliloquy, Laura Keeny. 

14. Se^^ead.:—Resisting a Mother’s Love, Emma Tyson. 

15. M*c:— - Parting Song, . Choir. 

16. Valedictory;— .... .... D. W. Early. 

WEDDING BELLS AGAIN. 


By Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, assisted by Eld. 
James Quin ter, at the residence of the bride* s 
parents, in Huntingdon, Pa., on the evening of 
March 4th, 1884, Miss Wealthy A. Clark was 
married to Mr. D. C. Burkholder, of Fannetts- 
burg, Pa. 

Few persons have been more generally known 
by the members of the Eclectic Literary Society 
or by those identified with the school, than the 
bride above named. Her connection with the 
society dates with its first meeting and the 
school has had no more constant friend. 

While we regret exceedingly to lose such 
members, we extend to Mrs. Burkholder our 
most hearty congratulations, and truly wish for 
her a happy married life. May her voyage 
down the stream of time be gladsome; may her 
future be no less useful than her past has been ; 
and may this last enterprise prove to be the best 
of her life. 

SEEING AND KNOWING. 


The two great sources of knowledge are per¬ 
ception and the testimony of others. On the 
right use of these two gifts, observation and 
language, depends our success in acquiring 
knowledge. Both of these elements are neces¬ 
sary in the development of any science, and in 
the thorough acquisition of it. All knowledge 
must finally rest on experience, but seldom, if 
ever, can one mind discern and verify and ar¬ 
range the facts comprised in a single science. 
Many minds must observe the phenomena per¬ 
taining to any great subject before a body of 
knowledge is obtained worthy of the name of 
science. Biology and the physical sciences are 
based on the recorded observations and experi¬ 
ments of many observers. After the facts are 


thus arranged in their true relation, it is m the 
power of a single mind to grasp the whole 
science. But to make the best progress, even in 

acquiring a science,, the student must fbn^ to 

some extent, in tho steps of the discoverer.^^^ H 
needs to actualize its facts by repeating these ex^ 
periments, these mute questions addressed to 
nature, and then to observe the answers given. 
Truth is defined as the correspondence between 
thought and reality, and surely there is no better 
way to learn and realize this agreement than by 
intuition, by looking for ourselves. 

. But how is it in history and in the wide field 
of learning which we must acquire* if at all, en¬ 
tirely by the record of others? Can we bring 
the facts of history and literature to the test of 
reality? To this we may say, the facts of 
hubian nature, as of physical nature, are uni¬ 
form. A knowledge of men is necessary to a 
true knowledge of books. We must realize the 
main motives of life or we shall not understand 
history* Let us feel and see the varied play of 
human interests, and nothing human will be 
foreign to us. Then we shall truly look before 
and after; then shall, ''as this temple waxes, the 
inward service of the mind and soul grow wide 
withal.*' 


A LACK. 


One of the great lacks in the young men of 
to-day is that of definite and specific ends and 
aims of life. Hundreds of them are drifting 
about without any definite object in living. 
Ask of them their purpose for the future, and 
they will answer they don’t know—or at least 
they hardly know. They wait half their lives— 
and the best half—in deciding what they will do 
with the poorer half. They drift and shift, and 
when they do settle they settle like the mud in a 
mill-pond—only by force of circumstances, and 
where they will be least seen and least useful for 
anything. Like Copperfield’s fat friend, McCaw- 
ber, they are everlastingly "waiting for some¬ 
thing to turn up.” How few young men know 
what they expect to try to do in life. They try 
this and experiment with that, and talk about a 
thousand and one other things. Probably take 
a jaunt "to the West” to try their chances for 
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a fortune there ; stay long enougli to spend the 
little cash they took with them, and then write 
to their friends for money to bring them home. 
Life is a sort of a random plunge to them. All 
they accomplish is rather the result of accident 
than of plan and purpose. They would probably 
fall under that class pronounced by the would- 
be phrenologist, who, finding himself vexed by 
the mistakes he made in reading the powers and 
fitness of his subject, called him ‘‘An accidental 
squirt of circumstances.” 

What is needed to make a success of life is in¬ 
telligent and fixed purpose, a definite and spe¬ 
cific aim, decisive and positive conclusions as to 
what is wanted. Indecision is unhappy ground * 
on which to stand, and when this is yoked with 
changeing fickleness there is little hope. A 
wavering, vascillating man, whose mind changes 
with the moon, and who is never able to deter¬ 
mine exactly what he wants, is to be pitied, 
however much power of intellect he may have. 

Arrive at a purpose and then direct all the 
energy of your life to its accomplishment; be 
governed by integrity, purity and conscientious¬ 
ness, and success will follow. W. J. S. 


OUR MUSEUM. 


Active measures should now be taken to estab¬ 
lish an extensive collection of specimens which 
shall be of scientific value to the several depart¬ 
ments of tne Normal. Well do I remember the 
few small boxes which canstituted the nucleus 
for the present growing collection. They were 
the property of our dearly beloved and zealous 
founder, the late Prof. J. M. Zuck, and, in a 
small way, represented geology, mineralogy and 
zoology. These specimens were displayed upon 
shelves in a small room which, in April, 1876, 
did service as a library, museum, reception-room 
and the Principal s private study. The museum 
thus dates its beginning from the foundation of the 
Normal. Its growth has been slow, and main¬ 
ly through the eftorts of energetic and interested 
students. These have explored their immediate 
home surroundings, as well as actively interested 
their friends, and have thus materially enhanced 
the scientific value of our collections by the re¬ 
sults of their efforts. Geology, mineralogy, An¬ 
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thropology, anatomy, zoology, and botany are 
represented in a modest way. 

Every portion of this vast continent contains 
material of value to our growing collection. 
Our Alumniy students and friends should actively 
push the work and donate their “finds.” En¬ 
deavor now to aid this important work. You 
may have in your possession specimens which, 
alone, are valuless, except as curiosities, but 
which, when placed in an extensive collection, 
may become of inestimable value. Such has 
been repeatedly illustrated in the wonderous col¬ 
lections of the Smithsonian Institution of this 
city. Thousands of private individual, agents 
and collectors, from all portions of the world, 
are sending here the results of their careful re¬ 
search. Comparatively unknown regions often 
yield most valuable scientific material. Often 
when watching the unloading and placing of 
this new material, in fancy I have pictured a 
similar growth of the Normal’s museum, though 
on a smaller scale. Send to the Normal what 
you can secure, and thus assure the establish¬ 
ment of a museum which shall prove an honor 
to the institution and to its friends, and which 
shall become a perpetual source of truth and 
stimulus to unnumbered searchers in the realm 
of nature. 

Marcus. 

Waskingfonf D. C. 


THE NEW READERS. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH 

Unsurpassed in all the Essentials of Good Readers, in 
Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 

180 ILLUSTRATIONS (i8of which are full page) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 
S. J. Ferris,, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas* Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

Liberal Terms will be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, 
and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. n. BUTLES & CO., Publishers, 

18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SCHOOI< OFFICERS 

-; and - 

TE A-CHERS 

Will find it to their interest to send to 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTOX, 

For his Catalog^ue and Prices whenever they are in want 
of Apparatus for Kindergartens, Apparatus for Primary 
Schools, Apparatus for Grammar Schools, Apparatus for 
Academies, Apparatus for Colleges, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
and ail School Supplies used in the different departments 
from the Kindergarten to the College. Special attention 
given to the Primary Department. 

COLORED WOODEN BEADS, 

Light Colors, to be used by children too young to stndy. 
An ingenious teacher will secure wonderful results in num¬ 
bers by allowing the little ones to string these beads one, 
two, or three of a color, according to their proficiency. 

Price $2.00 Per looo. Assorted Colors. 

A SET OF “COUNTING BLOCKS,” 

In a nice wooden box, containing Two 2 in. Cubes 
Forty-eight i inch Cubes, Forty-eight Bricks 2 in. x i in! 
X in., Forty-eight Half Brick 2 in. x in. x in., 
Forty-eight Half Bricks i in. x i in. x ^ m., Forty-eight 
Quarter Bricks I in. x iri. x ^ in. Thus making 242 
pieces in the box, to be used as counters, and for building; 
also to construct 2 in. Cubes from the smaller pieces, and 
then divide the constructed cube into halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths and thirtyseconds. Price, Complete! 
$1.25. 

NUMERAL FRAMES, 60 and 75 Cents Each. 
GOULD’S ARITHMETICAL FRAMES 

and Key, giving more than 10,000 simple examples. 

Price $5.00. 

MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS, 

FIFTY LESSONS FOR SEVEN DOLLARS. 

FORMS AND SOLIDS, 

fur DUjoct Lessons. A box containing over 40 Different 
Furms and .Solids. Price $2.00. 

For Intermediate and Crammar Departments. “ Arith¬ 
metical and Geometrical Forms.'’ Price $2.00. 

A SET OF DRAWING MODELS. 

C ulte, Cone, Cylinder, Cro.^s, Triangular Prism, Double 
Cone, .Spool ami Flight of Steps. \\]\ but one of these 
models are 6 inches long and make a tine set. Price, 
Complete, in Box, $2.00. 

JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL & ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS 

1 en Charts and Key, Sliowing and fully Describing all 
the (leneial l^rinciples of Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Reduced from $18,50 to $10.00. 

LUNATELLUS, 

Showing Sun, Moon and Earth with all their Phases and 
Re\olutions. Price $25.00, 

HELIOTELLUS, 

Showing same as Lunatelius w ith the adiiitimi of the In¬ 
terior Planets. Mercury and \ enus. Price $40.00. 

(hie of these can be seen at the Normal College, Hunt- 
ingilon. Pa. 

J. L, H4MMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 



NORMAL GOLLEGE. 


Full Faculty, Live Teaciiers, and Normal Metkods. 
^djool is bat not 

THE SPRING TERM 

Wni open March 17th, 1884, to continue 15 weeks 
Special advantages for teachers during this term. 

Persons wishing to teach, prepare for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together with 
regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing, Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu¬ 
nity for culture and practice. 

Tke Building is Heated Througkout witk Steam. 

There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of eleven weeks is 
about $46.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded, 

THE FALL TERM 

Will open on Monday, September ist, 1884, with a full 
faculty and increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory work. * 

For catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Box 290, Huntingdon, Pa. 

HUNTINGDON 

BOOKBUSTDERY, 

No. 1400 WASHINGTON ST. 

We take pleasure in announcing to our friends that with 
the latest improvements, the best of facilities, and first class 
workmen, we are prepared to do all kind of binding in 
the best of style and in all cases guarantee satisfaction. 
The binding of Pai'ers, Magazines and Old Books 
made a specialty. All work sent us will be bound promptly 
and at as low a price as is consistent with good work. 

We are also jirepared to do job printing, and supply the 
trade with tablets, blank books and almost anything in the 
stationery line. Address, 

H. B. BRUMBAUGH, Manager, 

Box 50, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


YDYYINCE! 

An Edgcatio.nal Paper, Devoted to the Promotion of 
Education and General Literature. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

By the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College. 

Terms: Single Copy, Per Year, 25 Cents; Four or 
More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year. 

Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 

Address all Communications, Moneys, etc., to 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

BOX 290, HUNTINGDON, I>A. 


Devoted to the Promotion of Edtication aftd General Literature. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


An Act of Incorporation enacted by Congress, 
and approved by the President of the United 
States March 3rd, 1863, created the National 
Academy of Sciences. By name Congress spec¬ 
ified fifty of the most prominent scientists in the 
United States, their associates and successors 
duly elected ’ to constitute the Academy \ and 
provided that at no time should the active mem- 
bershi]) exceed fifty. This restriction as to num¬ 
ber was removed by an Amendment to the previ¬ 
ous Act approved by the President July 14th, 
1870. The Academy is one of the most emi¬ 
nent scientific bodies in the United States, and 
ranks high among similar Foreign bodies. It 
contains much of the ablest American talent, 
and eminent Foreign Associates not exceeding 
fifty in number. Among the fifty incorporate 
members are Louis Agassiz, J. D. Dana, Asa 
Joseph Leidy, and Benjamin Silliman, Sr.; 
and among the Foreign Associates are Huxley, 
Pasteur, Bunsen, Liebig and Virchow. 

1 he Constitution provides for two stated an¬ 
nual sessions, one of which shall be in Washing¬ 
ton, 1 ). C.; and a number of scientific meetings 
at any time or place. The annual session in this 
city was held in the lecture hall of the National 
Museum, commencing April 15th, and continu¬ 
ing four days. Abie memoirs, papers, Nc., have 
been presented, among which I note the follow¬ 
ing Photographs of the Transit of Venus ta¬ 
ken at the Lick Observatory,” by Simon New¬ 
comb. ‘‘The Origin of Crystalline Rocks,” 
by r. S. Hunt. “The Quantitative Estima¬ 
tion of Carbon in Ordinary Phosphorus,” by 
Ira Remsen. “Zoological Results of the Deep 
Sea Dredging Expedition of the United States 
Fish Commission Steamer Albatross,” by A. E. 
Verrill. 

Annually there are vacant seats which mark 
the termination of earthly toil, and painfully re- 
c all tlie missing voices of those wlio hitherto fig¬ 


ured prominently in these meetings. Hence it 
has become a feature of the proceedings annually 
to devote a sufficient portion of the time to care¬ 
fully prepared biographies of the deceased mem¬ 
bers. Friday evening April 17th the Academy 
listened to five biographies. The large lecture 
hall was brilliantly illuminated by forty-three in¬ 
candescent arcs supplied from the Brush storage 
system of electric lighting. This light though 
brilliant, was soft, steady and agreeable. Three 
sides of the hall are wholly covered by four 
rows of oil paintings. These paintings, num¬ 
bering nearly six hundred, are Ethnological stud¬ 
ies of our American Indians, and form a perma¬ 
nent field for profitable thought and research. 
The surroundings, the assembled scientists, and 
the biographical sketches of those men whose 
lives have proven a blessing, and whose death 
has proven a great loss to the scientific world— 
all tended to wield a powerful influence on the 
audience. I noticed with special interest that 
the majority of the biographies exhibited unmis¬ 
takable evidence of a religious life upon the part 
of the deceased scientists. Of the late Prof. 
Stephen Alexander, his intimate friend and biog¬ 
rapher said, “Through and through religious; 
in all he said and did, his religious life shone 
forth.” 

True scientific research ennobles a man by 
drawing his thoughts nearer to the Creator of 
the Universe. It humbles the most eminent at¬ 
tainment. While rewarding research by new 
truths, relations, and laws, it teaches the aspir¬ 
ing soul of the i)ower and wisdom of God. 
These new scientific acquisitions often revolu¬ 
tionize pre-existing theories and their practical 
application in the industrial arts, and lead hu¬ 
manity unto higher planes of endeavor and at¬ 
tainment. They extend the possibilities of hu¬ 
man achievement, and become a factor in deter¬ 
mining his ])ositi(m in the advancing scale of 
life. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
intense activity and indefatigable exertions of 
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Christian scientists. Their partial failure seems 
but to result in intense activity in new direc¬ 
tions. Yonder in the National Museum is the 
surviving Morse telegraphic instrument which in 
1844 revolutionized the life and labor of the 
world. I think of the possibilities it opened to 
the world ! During the present sessions of the 
Academy we were shown the wondrous perfec¬ 
tion of the storage system of electric light, and 
the satisfactory workings of various telephones 
over long underground cables. Truly through¬ 
out the continuance of time shall ring the first 
message clicked from Morse’s telegraphic receiv¬ 
er “ What liath God wrought! ” 

,. Marcus. 

Washington^ D. C. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 


All who honor such men as Wendell Phillips, 
to some extent honor themselves, for it is only 
the true and the good that recognize and revere 
goodness, truth and greatness in others. What¬ 
ever may be the thoughts of many as to some of 
his actions toward the latter part of his life, his 
name will pass into history as an earnest worker 
and a ripe scholar. In the times when the slavery 
question was agetated we see him rising in his 
might to battle with the curse and displaying his 
fearlessness and eloquence. Of his labors in this 
field we need hardly speak, for every one familiar 
with our history knows the good he accomplish¬ 
ed. To him we might apply, with equal fitness, 
his own words, uttered the last time of his public 
appearance, at the unveiling of tlie statue raised 
to Harriet Martineau. He, like her, persevered 
in his work until he was allowed to live where 
the pa:ian of the emancipated four mi lions went 
up to heaven,” showing the attainment of his 
great desire. 

We want to speak of him, briefly, as a lectur¬ 
er, wherein he ranked, perhaps, second to none. 

Gladly do we recall the time when we first 
heard the smooth, sweet voice of “the silver- 
tongued orator.” He told us of the “Lost 
Arts, in which he was so much interested. 

A ith a modest air and great ease of motion he 
related the wonders to be fimnd among the 
ancients. At first, however, he spoke of our 


own people, “ The characteristic of the Ameri¬ 
can people,” he saidj is self-conceit” “We 
have a habit of taking olf our hats in honor of 
ourselves. It is true that, as a nation^ we have 
accomplished much, and we are not to be des¬ 
pised, but we must consider what other nations 
have accomplished.” He then showed us how 
our arts of the present compared with those of 
the past and expressed the view that we can 
never excel or even equal them. “They are 
lost, and it is probable the secrets enshrouding 
them will never be unfolded.” Did we not 
know that his statements were the result of pa¬ 
tient investigation, we would, perhaps, doubt 
the truthfulness of many of his assertions. He 
told us of the manufacture of glass cloth which 
could be wrapped up like muslin; of swords 
which would cut into hundreds of pieces the soft¬ 
est scarfs when dropped upofi them; of the plan 
of tarring and feathering, named by Richard, the 
Lion-hearted, as a punishment for robbing hen¬ 
roosts. One amusing incident he related was in 
regard to an inscription on a tombstone near 
Rome. “Here lies the inventor of spectacles,” 
was the epitaph. “He did lie, too,” said Phil¬ 
lips, “for spectacles were invented 3000 years 
before. ‘ 1 he sewers of Athens were arched 
over. Canals were used in Goshen. Julius 
Caesar warmed his house with steam.” These 
and other surprising facts were stated by him 
whose clarion voice had rung through many a 
ha'l and engaged many an audience. With 
equal beauty and simplicity did he talk on other 
subjects. 

But he has gone from among us to enjoy the 
greater freedom than that for which he pleaded; 
that freedom. which is found only in heaven! 
And, with a feeling of gladness that he lived, 
mingled with a sadness that we shall see him no 
more, all mourn for him. Said a man, ^‘Boston 
seems empty since he left it. ’ ’ Well might Lowell 
say of him: 

He stood upon the world’s broad threshold wide; 

The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 

He saw Ood stand upon the w^eaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 

* * * * * 

Therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 

Panatic named, and fool, yet well content 
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So he could be the nearer to God’s heart. 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood. 

Through all the widespread veins of endless good. 

F. H. G. 


AN Ul^JUST COMPLAINT. 


It would be a strange thing if the public 
schools of the country gave entire satisfaction. 
They are so numerous, they cost so much, such 
large hopes are built on them, they so pervasive¬ 
ly affect the most sensitive social regions—those 
of the family—that a very lage amount of criti¬ 
cism, a huge aggregate of discontent, would be 
properly and naturally expected. The wonder 
is that there is so little dissatisfaction. Perhaps 
the most sensitive spot just now is the pass ex¬ 
amination—or the system regulating the rise of 
pupils from one department to another. It is 
affirmed, for example, that in New York and 
other cities the teachers are constantly employ¬ 
ed in coaching their pupils for examinations. It 
is declared that there is very little of proper 
teaching, that most of the work is simply cram¬ 
ming for the sake of passing, and that the pupils 
really learn very little, and are not in any prop¬ 
er sense being educated. The whole mass of 
these children are being crowded up a stairway 
—and the getting up, by whatever means, into 
the higher grades is the sole object of teachers 
and pupils. 

It is easy to see that there must be much use of 
the spirit of emulation, and the pride of stand¬ 
ing, in teaching great masses of young people. 
There are owlish philosophers who would have 
children and young people act from the motives 
that are supposed to regulate the lives of their 
grandfathers. A public-school boy or college 
boy is often, perhaps commonly, spoken of as 
though he were a companion of Socrates and 
George Washington. This kind of critic as¬ 
sumes that the lad knows ail wisdom and only 
needs to select some bits of knowledge and 
eschew them with the relish of Plato. The 
critic cannot put himself in the boy’s place. 
He cannot realize that the boy does not know 
everything, and does not much care to learn 
everything. d'his critic has the teacher at a 
great advantage ; knowing boys and girls as saints 


m 

and philosopbers, be can condemn the praGtical 
instructor who has never met such boys and 
girls. The teacher wants to get work out of the 
pupils; and goes about it practically, and does 

get the work done. At the end of his work, the 
pupils are doubtless very unsatisfactory. In 
fact, we are all of us, always more or less unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

In New York, there is no doubt the pass sys¬ 
tem has developed some bad features. Perhaps 
some trace of these features will be found every¬ 
where in graded schools. It would be difficult 
to secure ambitious and industrious pupils with¬ 
out running some risks. You must awaken the 
desire to rise, even though the desire to rise dis¬ 
honestly may develop itself in some pupils. 

The gravest charge against the schools is that 
they kill the pupils with hard work. Every city 
has its story of a pupil (always a girl) murdered 
by the severe tasks of the school. The simple 
truth is that the negligent mothers are more 
guilty than the schools. It is a mother’s busi¬ 
ness to know all about her children—and it is 
also the mother’s duty to put a stop to hurtful 
work. We do not hire teachers to take the 
place of parents. We could not afford to pay 
enough teachers for this service. The public 
system assumes that mothers attend to their 
duties and retain their authority. If school- 
work is hurtful to a young girl, the mother has 
the right to remove the child from the school. 
If s/ie does not find out that the work is too hard, 
how can she expect the teacher to discover it? 
The general health of public school children 
])roves that the system is not too severe; but it 
will often happen that the young girls are 
physically unfit for study. It is the business of 
their mothers—not of their teachers—to know 
when such disabilities exist.— ScI. 


Recent excavations in Spain have disclosed a 
large number of Roman coins. Among these 
was a small brass medal with a profile head, 
crowned with laurel, bearing the inscription, 
“ C. Ctesar, Dictator.” On the obverse are the 
well-known words, vidi, viaV Such a 

medal was struck in commemoration of the vic¬ 
tory announced in this famous despatch of Cae¬ 
sar to the senate of Rome. 
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Published by the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal 
College. 

Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Hunt¬ 
ingdon, Pa. 

Organization of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees.—Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, President; 
Eld. D. F. Stouffer, Vice-President; Dr. A. 
B. Brumbaugh, Secretary; Eld. W. J. Swi- 
GART, Treasurer, 

Organization of the College.—Eld. 
James Quinter, President; J. H. Brumbaugh, 
Chainnan of Fcuulty. 

President Andrew D. White of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, is a delegate to the nominating conven¬ 
tion this year. 

The Trailing Arbutus,—''modest, vjee crim¬ 
son-tipped flower" of the Appalachians—has 
come and gone, leaving many pleasant memo¬ 
ries. 

The present, or Spring Session of the Normal 
is composed of a most earnest and devoted band 
of students. There are no idlers. Intent upon 
their studies, every duty is performed in a man¬ 
ner that deserves commendation. 

On Sabbath evening, 27th inst., the Normal 
studenLs and teachers, with a large concourse of 
people, reverently gathered on the banks of the i 
Juniata River to witness tlie baptism of two of 
their number, IMiss ^linnie Howe, and Joseph 
Replogle. 

------- 1 

I 

Miss Hattie E. Miller, a former student of the ! 
Normal and a successful teaclier, was married on 
Saturday evening, April 19th, to Mr. G. W. 
Sanderson, a mcrclianl, and late teacher; both 
of Huntingdon, Pa. May their ha])})iness and 
success be abundant. 

1 

The Trustees elected at the annual meeting ■ 

O 

June 28th, 1883, and whose names have not been i 
published, are, Plld. Jacob Conner, blast Coven- | 
try, Pa., Joseph bitzwater, Phoenixville, Pa., 

S. P. Brumbaugh, James Creek, Pa., Eld. Wm. 
Howe, Maitland, Pa., and Amanda Ihick, New 


Enterprise, Pa. Their term of office expires in 
1886. 

The religious influence of a school is a matter 
of no small import, in this age of the world, 
when scepticism is given a loose reign. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the purity of 
the moral lessons taught, and principles inculca¬ 
ted. Reverence for things Divine should be in¬ 
terwoven like a golden thread into the web of 
scientific and literary attainment, and become a 
part thereof. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., have just 
published a “ Handy Atlas of the World," con¬ 
taining thirty-two pages, 8x i o in. In Europe, 
the maps of the German Empire, the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and the Turkish Empire, 
are especially good, and show the latest changes 
in these countries. The map of Central Africa 
will be of interest in view of the recent explora¬ 
tions and the changes likely to occur in the 
^^Dark Continent." The price of the atlas is 
fifty cents. 

The lectures of Dr. Brumbaugh seem to be 
highly appreciated by the Normal students, and 
so they should be; for they afford them a rare 
opportunity of becoming familiar with hygienic 
subjects the knowledge of wfliich may be of in¬ 
estimable value to them through life. The Doc¬ 
tor’s la.st lecture treated principally of contagious 
diseases, and llie means of communication. A 
more accurate knowledge of the.se disea.ses would 
save much painful apprehension, and often pre¬ 
cious lives. 


Rafid Transit.— A recent excursion train on 
the North-eastern Railroad made the run be¬ 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans, a distance 
of 825 miles, in 23 hours and 20 minutes,—over 
35 miles an liour. Several times the train ran 
a mile within 45 seconds. 

The steamshij) Oregon of the Guion Line 
reached New York on the 20th inst., having 
made the trip from Queenstown in six days, ten 
hours, and ten minutes. The distance is 2,861 
miles; the rate, 19 miles an hour. 

d he following is from the Huntingdon Jour¬ 
nal oi March 21, 1884, explains itself: 
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“Congressman Atkinson’s selection of Prof. 
J. H. Brumbaugh, of this city, as a member of 
the board before whom applicants for the vacant 
naval cadetship to which this district is entitled 
are to appear for examination, is a wnse and ju¬ 
dicious one. The Prof, is a gentleman of fine 
education, and will show no favoritism to any of 
the applicants. The examination will be held 
at Mifflintown on the i6th of April.” 

The Wendell Phillips Memorial Services at the 
Tremont Temple Boston, on the i8th inst. at¬ 
tracted a notable audience. Many ^f the most 
eminent scholars and philanthropists of this time 
were present to do honor to the noted dead. 
The eulogy was delivered by George William 
Curtis, reviewing the stormy and eventful life of 
the departed. What memories come, as one by 
one the great orators, scholars, poets, statesmen 
of the world pass away ! Their good deeds live 
to bless posterity. We should emulate their vir¬ 
tues and bury their faults. 

It is a satisfaction to the Management of the 
Normal to learn of the advancement of those 
sent out with its authority. In this connection 
it is especially gratifying to note the progress of 
one of its first patrons, and graduates—Gaius 
M. Brumbaugh. He graduated very young, re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree, taught successfully 
for several years, pursued the scientific course, 
was appointed to a i)Osition in the Post^ Office 
Department in Washington, D. C. in 1882, 
where he has also de\'oted himself to the study 
of medicine, and has completed the second 
course of lectures at thic Medical Department of 
the Howard University of that city. He has 
recently })urchased real estate, in Washington, 
and the Normal may yet have a representative of 
its alumni among the physicians of the Capital 
Cit}’. 

Our Congressman, Hon. Louis E. Atkinson, 
has already increased the number ot volumes in 
our Normal Library by the addition of several 
valuable Rejiorts and other works of general in¬ 
terest. There are works of a scientific and ed¬ 
ucational character published by Congress, each 
session that are almost invaluable in the library 
of an institution like the Normal, and those in¬ 
terested in the growth of our Lilirary aijpreciate 


the kindness of Congressman AtLinson in this 
direction. 

Our late Congressman, Hon. H. G. Fisher, 
placed a large number of volumes on the library 
shelves during his term of office; and even now 
adds an occasional volume, showing that, 
though out of office, he has not forgotten the 
Normal, amid the cares of business. 

Acknowledgement is also due G. M. Brum¬ 
baugh for interest in adding to the library and 
museum. 

A little effort on the part of each student of 
the Normal, after returning home, or going out 
into active life, would swell our collection 
to an extent that would be gratifying to all. 

The members of the Board of Trustees resid¬ 
ing at a distance from the College are reminded 
that they are not exempt from resposibility. The 
business quorum at Huntingdon has continuous 
and arduous duties to perform. Daily watchful¬ 
ness is necessary that the best interests of the 
institution may be subserved; and the comfort 
and advantage of the students secured. But 
these cares, toils, and pains-taking labors alone, 
will not advance the Normal to the position it is 
desirable it should occupy among the education¬ 
al, or literary institutions of the country. It is 
not a })ride, but an ardently longed-for end to 
be reached, through humble devotion and self- 
sacrifice to a noble cause. 

The patronage must be maintained, and should 
be enlarged ; confidence must be broadened, and 
these recpiire wide-spread effort. Money needs 
to be secured to inqirove the present facilities, 
and erect additional buildings. Each trustee is 
a guardian of these matters, and should feel his 
responsibility. His duty has not been performed 
fully, until every effort has been made to secure 
the higliest advantages obtainable, and every in¬ 
terest has been zealously guarded. No jiart of 
a duty devolving upon an individual may be in¬ 
trusted fo the organized body with safety. Each 
I one has sacred trusts to guard—more than a busi- 
j ness interest—that time, place, or distance, can- 
I not exonerate. 

No School is permanent until it has an endow¬ 
ment fund that is sufficient to relieve it of all 
financial care. That it be out of debt is not 
sufficient. An am])le fund should be secured to 
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guarantee an income tinaffected by varying pa¬ 
tronage, To aGcomplish this end, and for the 
enlargement of the library, museum, and appa¬ 
ratus, bequests ought to be secured. All this la¬ 
bor, and the performance of these trusts devolve 
upon the individual members of the Board of 
Trustees, and each one should feel that unless 
the work is accomplished by himself it may be 
neglected. A. B. B. 


BOTANY AT THE NORMAL. 


One of the most interesting branches taught, 
in any school, during fl^e Spring Term, is bota¬ 
ny. At present there are fourteen in our class 
at the Normal. So far in the term the members 
have become familiar with most of the impor¬ 
tant botanical terms, although some translate 
tofnentous as ‘‘torment us.” All are doing well. 
Several flowers have already been analyzed in 
class, and many engage in analysis at other times 
than during the recitation. All think that the 
valleys and hills about Huntingdon produce 
abundant specimens for the study of this 
pleasure-giving branch, and daily they may be 
seen wandering about the fields in search of 
what Longfellow calls “the forget-me-nots of 
the angels.” 

To dissect (if we may so use the term) these ■ 
admirable gifts of nature many hold detracts 
from our appreciation of their beauty and love¬ 
liness. This we believe is a mistake. While 
their colors and forms may inspire painter and 
poet, it is no less inspiring to examine into their 
minutest parts and see there displayed the work 
of an all-wise Creator. In our estimation the 
more we analyze the more beauty do we see. 

A new feature with the class is the adoption 
of a record book for the analysis of plants. 

“ Apgar’s Plant Analysis” has been introduced 
and is proving a most satisfactory addition. 
The students now have a full account of the 
plants to accompany the dried specimens which 
make up their herbarium. Each one is required 
to have a certain number carefully preserved be¬ 
fore he has i)assed the subject of botany. The 
benefit of writing out descrii)tions of plants ex¬ 
amined are evident to all. By so doing the per¬ 
son becomes familiar with the definitions of the 


vanous terms by constantly using them and will 
notice the characteristic of the plant. 

Again, one of the best ends gained in making 
this record is that by it the teacher will have an 
evidence of the work done by the pupds* The 
students seem to see the benefits to be derived 
from such work and welcome their new books. 
By the end of the term many of their pages 
will be well filled and a wide knowledge of 
“the sweetest things God ever made and forgot 
to put a soul into” will be gained. 

THE NORMAL WORKERS. 


Our new Prof, in English and Literature, Mr. 
Green, of West Chester, Pa., is evidently master 
of the situation, and is giving very good satisfac¬ 
tion in the classes under his charge. He seems 
to have the necessary push to make teaching a 
success, and the trustees feel pleased over the se¬ 
lection they have made. 

In the Languages, Prof. Price is doing most 
excellent work, and his only regret is that his 
classes are not larger, and that he don’t have 
more of them. As the advantages of being fa¬ 
miliar with the different languages becomes more 
apparent, the number to study them will increase. 

Prof. Brumbaugh teaches methods in such a 
way that his class cannot fail to be greatly bene- 
fitted. Knowing and teaching, receiving and 
using, are very different things. Teachers only 
succeed in teaching when the knowledge they 
impart is made practical. Unless we are taught 
to use that which we receive, it is of no use to 
us. 

We hear people talk about poetry in the Bible, 
poetry in nature, poetry in the rippling stream¬ 
lets, and strange as it may seem. Prof. Saylor 
finds poetry in “figgers.” Well, we supj^ose 
there is some poetry in mathematics, but there 
are not many that can find it. 

The Elocution classes for the present term are 
unusually large, and many of the students are 
yet unaccustomed to the “ho boss” call. Mr. 
Swigart, however, is a master hand at the work, 
and in a short time will get their vocal organs 
in shape, when there will be music, if not poe¬ 
try, in elocution. Young men and ladies at¬ 
tending the Normal have rare oj^portunities af- 
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forded them in this very important branch of 
education. 

Mr. Beery is the sweet singer, and from the 
music we have the pleasure of hearing at the Lit¬ 
erary Society, his students are becoming inspired 
under his masterly instruction. There is music 
in the tongue as well as in the soul, and all that 
is necessary to bring it out is careful culture. 

The Psalmist says: “ Sing unto the Lord with 
a harp, praise him with stringed instruments and 
organs,” and to be able to teach young men and 
ladies to do this. Miss Pecht lias learned to play 
skillfully on the instruments of music, and is 
proving to be quite a success in this particular 
direction. H. B. B. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


With the earliest conception of founding a 
Normal College at Huntingdon was the purpose 
to establish a library, that, in all its departments, 
should not only be a credit to the institution, 
but to its friends and patrons—a lasting memo¬ 
rial of their generosity and to the cause of edu¬ 
cation among us. 

A steady growth through the years of the life 
of the Normal has placed upon the shelves of 
the library over 750 volumes. The real inten¬ 
tion was that by this time as many thousands of 
volumes should have been accumulated; and, 
with a little more self-denial, and only a spark of 
ardor added to the devotion which characterizes 
the friends of similar institutions among other 
classes of people, this advancement might be 
attained in a single session, or a few months at 
most. 

Important additions ought to be made to the 
collection now; and we desire to urge upon the 
friends of education among us, and the friends of 
the Normal in particular, to aid at once in this 
matter. Any good books, of a standard charac¬ 
ter; old or rare books; books religious, scienti¬ 
fic, literary, poetical, historical, biographical, all 
are needed and will be received with proper grati¬ 
tude, and cared for as only lovers of books can 
care for such treasures. Every donation will be 
appreciated, and acknowledged in future issues 
of the Advance. 

Money is needed to aid in the purchase of 


several sets of important books of reference 
already in progress. Sums, whether large or 
small, will be appreciated. Let every friend o^ 
the Normal, or the cause it represents, without 
delay “come to the rescue” and contribute lib- 
erably to this laudable object. Sums of |i.oo, 
^2.00, |5 00, $10.00, or even $100,00 could be 
spared, and, in many instances, would prove a 
true source of blessing to the donor. 

We still have on hand a number of very beau¬ 
tiful lithographic “Views of Huntingdon,” 21 
by ,30 inches, intended at first to be disposed of 
at from $3.00 to $5.00 each, of which we will 
send a perfect copy to every one contributing 
$1.00 or more to the Library Fund. This is 
really a beautiful picture, showing a view of the 
city as seen from the noted “Shelving Rocks,” 
of the “Blue Juniata,” Normal site, etc., bor¬ 
der vignettes of principal buildings, public and 
private. The views can be furnished plain or 
colored. In reply to this liberal offer we hope 
to receive a general and bountiful response. 
The cause is good, and the monument we thus de¬ 
sign to raise will be a perpetual blessing, add to 
the intellectual life and activity of our students, 
and be a power for good. Address the Solicitor 
for Library, etc., 

A. B. Brumbaugh, 

Sa. of Trustees, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


THE NEW READERS. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Unsurpassed in all the Essentials of Good Beaders, in 
Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 

180 ILLUSTRATIONS (i8of which are full I3age) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 
S. J’ Ferris,, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

Liberal Terms will be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new' series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, 
and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of this series wdll be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount w'ill be re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. H. BUTLEE & CO., Publishers, 

m SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SCHOOl. OFFICERS 

-—-:AND:^—- 

TEA.CIIEE,S 

Will find it to tlieir interest to send to 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 

For his Catalogue and Prices whenever they are in want 
of Apparatus for Kindergartens, Apparatus for Primary 
Schools, Apparatus for Grammar Schools, Apparatus for 
Acailemies, Apparatus for Colleges, Globes, ]Maps, Charts, 
and all School Supplies used in the different flepartments 
from the Kindergarten to the College. Special attention 
given to the Primary Uepartment, 

COLORED WOODEN BEADS, 

Light Colors, to Ijc used })y children too young to stndy. 
An ingenious teacher will secure wonderful results in num¬ 
bers by allowing the little ones to string these beads one, 
two, or three of a color, according to their proficiency. 

Price $2.00 Per 1000. Assorted Colors. 

A SET OF “COUNTING BLOCKS,” 

In a nice wmoden ])ox, containing Two 2 in. Cubes, 
Forty-eight i inch Cubes, Forty-eiglit Pricks 2 in. x i in. 

X Y2_ in., Forty-eight Half Prick 2 in. x G in. x *4 hi., 
Forty-eight Half Pricks l in. x i in. x in.. Forty-eight 
(Quarter Pricks i in. x hi. x ^ in. Thus making 242 
pieces in the liox, to be u.sed as counters, and for building; 
also to construct 2 in. Cubes from the smaller pieces, and 
then divide the con.structed cube into halves, quarters, 
eigliths, sixtccjiths and thirtyseconds. Price, Complete, 
$1.25. 

NUMERAL FRAMES, 60 and 75 Cents Each. 
GOULD’S ARITHMETICAL FRAMES 

and Key, .giving more than 10,000 simple examples. 

Price $5.00. 

MONROE’S PRIMIRY REARING CHARTS, 

FIFTY LESSONS FOR SEVEN DOLLARS. 

FORMS AND SOLIDS, 

for Object Ixssons. A box containing over 40 Different 
Forms and Solids. Price $2.00. 

For Intermediate and Grammar Departments. “Arith¬ 
metical and Geometrical Forms.” Price $2.00. 

A SET OF DRAWING MODELS. 

Cube, Cone, Cylinder, Cro.ss, Triangular Prism, Double 
Cone, Spool and Flight of Stcjis. All .but one of these 
models are 6 inches long and make a fine set. Price, 
Complete, in Box, $2.00. 

JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL k ASTRONOMICAL CHARTS I 

Ten Charts ami Key, Showing and fully Describing all 
the General Principles of Philo.sophy mnd Astronomy. 

Reduced from $18.50 to $10.00. 

LUNATELLUS, j 

Showing Sun, Moon and Earth witli all their Phases and 
Revolutions. Price $25.00. 

HELIOTELLUS, 

Showing same as Limatellus with tlie addition of the In¬ 
terior Planets, Mercury and Venus. Price $40.00. 

One of the.se can be seen at t-lie Normal College, Ilunt- 
ingilon. Pa. j 

J. L. HAMMETT, 

24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS, j 



NORMAL GOLLEGE. 

Full Faculty, Live Teachers, and Normal Methods. 

School is (Hljristo hut not ^ettarian. 

THE SPRING TERM 

Will open March 17th, 1884, to continue 15 weeks 
Special advantages for teachers during this term. 

Persons wishing to teach, prepare for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together with 
regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing. Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu¬ 
nity for culture and practice. 

The Building is Heated Throughout with Steam. 

There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry awmy by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expcn.ses are 
less. The entire cost for the. term of eleven wrecks is 
about $46.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

THE FALL TERM 

Will open on Monday, September 1st, 1884, with a full 
faculty and increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory ^vork. 

For catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Box 290, Huntingdon, Pa. 

HUNTINGDON 

BOOKBITTOERY, 

No. 1400 WASHINGTON ST. 

We take p]ea.sure in announcing to our friends thatwdth 
the latest improvements, the best of facilities, and first class 
workmen, we are prepared to do all kind of binding in 
the best of style and in all cases guarantee satisfaction. 
The binding of Papers, Magazines and Old Books 
made a specialty. All work sent us will be bound promptly 
and at as low a price as is consistent Mdth good work. 

We are also prepared to do job printing, and supply the 
trade with tablets, blank books and almost anything in the 
.stationery line. Address, 

H. B. BRUMBAUGH, Manager, 

Box 50, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


AlDYAlISTCIC! 

An Educational Paper, Devoted to tlie Promotion of 
E<lucation and General I.iterature. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

By the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College. 

Terms: Single Copy, Per Year, 25 Cents; Four or 
More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year. 

Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 

Address all Communications, Moneys, etc., to 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

liOX 290, HUNTINGDON, PA. 






A beautiful Lithograph 21x30 iucires, containing vignettes of ail the principal build 
ings, including the 

Normal School (from Architect’s drawing), “Primitive Christian’^ Establishment, 

Churches, Hotels, Court-House, Private Residences, &c. 

The central picture is a very fine view of the city as seen from the noted '-Shelvinfi: 
Rock/’ showing the “Blue Juniata/* bridges, -Crooked Creek/’ Broad Top and Penn’a 

R. R., Normal School site, surrounding hills and groves, distant mountains, etc., etc. 

The subscription price of this charming Lithograph is $2.50. 


A single copy, plain or printed in tints, will he sent to any address for 
$S.00, or two copies, one plain and the other cMored, 
will he sent for $5.00, 

Subscribers should say whether they want the picture plain or in colors It will be 
impossible to secure this picture after the stock now on hand is exhausted as the stone 
upon w’hich it is printed will be destroyed. 


Our object is to rnahe valuable additions to the 

of the Brethren’s .Kormal School, Huntingdon, Pa., and thus benefit the 
youth who come here for instruction. All funds received over and above the first cost 
of the picture will be dt^voted to the aforesaid uses and will be credited to the donors 
Fill out the annexed blank and forward to either of the following: 


Dr. A. B. BRUMBAUGH. 

J. M. ZUCK, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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lOO 

Dollars into the LIBRARY FUND of the 
Brethren s Mormal School and. Collegiate 
Institute, Huntingdori, Ra., on condition 


that 


copy 


of the LITHOCRAPH 


described above be sent to my address. i 

I 

I 
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r Signed] 
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WHY NOT SUPPORT THE NORMAL. 


whom rests this responsibility? What br^er 


The other morning when the 9 o'clock bell 
rang and students and professors gathered in the 
Normal chapel, where day after day Bro. Quinter 
and the professors in turn conduct an exercise 
of prayer and songj I glanced carefully over the 
students and was surprised and pained to observe 
that our own church is so sparsely represented. 
True indeed some, a goodly number, are here; 
but compared with the number in years gone by, 
how small the proportion! 

There never has been a more earnest, success¬ 
ful, and welcome class of students, than at pres¬ 
ent; but the majority of fhem are young men and 
women who in themselves represent the advan¬ 
ced and prominent need of to-day, or who are 
children of parents whose ideas of life are practi¬ 
cal and commendable. They are attracted to 
the Huntingdon Normal because its faculty rep¬ 
resents life, energy, enterprise, and successful 
educational advancement. They are heartily 
welcomed, and are winning for themselves rec¬ 
ords of honor, and fitting themselves for useful¬ 
ness in life. In this way the reputation and pro¬ 
gress of the school is sustained. In addition to 
this, it was the prayerful desire of the founder of 
this school and his co-laborers that it might be a 
home, church and school for the young mem¬ 
bers of our church. A place in which these, free 
from the glare and ostentation of other schools 
might acquire a plain, practical, yet thoroughly 
comprehensive preparation for the various call¬ 
ings of life; and in which they encouraged by 
the precept and example of those around them, 
might gain courage and strength for their Chris¬ 
tian warfare. We thank God that, at least in a 
measure, these expectations have been realized; 
but when we contemplate the great need of more 
such work in our church it is with mingled shame 
and chagrin that we must confess that not even 
a moiety of the work of this character that the 
school ought to do, is being done. Why? With 


whose sons or daughters are emergin g from the 
spring time of life into the moresombre and real 
season of duty and responsibility can raise his 
hands and say ^clean, clean" ? Ignorance is 
the curse of God ; Kno^vledge, the wing where¬ 
with we fly to heaven. 

This notable absence of young members of the 
church may be accounted for in two ways, either 
the brethren and sisters who are their parents do 
not sufiiciently encourage and urge their atten¬ 
dance, or theie is a lack of young members in 
the church. We are inclined to think both these 
causes have contributed to the present condition 
of affairs. 

Suppose the former to be the major cause. 
*1 here is then, without the necessity of reasons 
for the conclusion, a great neglect for which 
parents must answer. To fit your sons and 
daughters for life and eternity is a solemn duty, 
the discharging of which is imperative upon you 
and demands of you even painful sacrifice. When 
sickness comes, and the body grows weak you 
willingly pay and labor to relieve those near 
and dear to you; when you know they are grow- 
ing up in moral and intellectual deserts, why not 
with the same cheerful, earnest and prompt 
zeal put forth strenuous efforts to bear them to 
the fertile places, the oases of life. Is their body 
of more worth than their mind? Do you weigh 
the labor of their hands against the price of their 
soul ? The parent who ignores the wants and 
needs of his children may in a later day suffer 
neglect from those whose highest good he at 
a fitting time heeded not. We live this life but 
once, and it is our duty to live it most advantage¬ 
ously to ourselves and our children, both for the 
present and for the future. Lay aside a tithe of 
your Summer’s earnings for the education and 
advancement of your children in the coming 
winter. There is no place in our country where 
they can labor to such an advantage as is afford¬ 
ed them in the Normal. 
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If the absence of young members here is to be 
attributed to a lack of young members in the va¬ 
rious churches of the brotherhood, again I ask, 
where rests the responsibility ? Why is your son 
or your daughter without the white pales of the 
colony of Christ? Do you ever think that per¬ 
haps your indifference to their intellectual wants 
is the cause of their indifference to their spirit¬ 
ual wants? Think, I beseech you, of your past 
and present attitudes. Has the conduct of your 
life been such as to debar your children from 
the enjoyment of Christian society and the 
Christian Church? We sometimes, I fear, cen¬ 
sure the worldly conduct of our children when, 
in reality, the perverseness of our own hearts and 
not the hardness of theirs is the primal cause of 
their present condition. 

I heard a parent say his children knew as 
much as their father did and that was all they 
needed. Do any of you think you are so per¬ 
fect that a slightly improved edition might not 
be issued. New occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” To make your 
children as good as yourselves they must be bet¬ 
ter. They should be permitted to profit as well 
from the advanced and progressive good of the 
times as from the experience of the past and the 
precepts of your own lives. This advantage can 
be obtained only by a thorough and systematic 
training. This training can be had to the best 
advantage at the Normal, the home, church, and 
school of the children of all those whose minds 
are awake to their highest duties and whose 
hearts are quickened with a desire to do for them¬ 
selves even as they w^ould have others do to 
them. Mars. 


WORK AND THOUGHT COMBINED. 


It has been said that man is a bundle of hab¬ 
its. Not only is this true, but it is also true that 
the quality of the whole depends upon that of 
the parts of which it is composed. Good habits 
make a good character and a useful life. 

Our habits of thought and work are those 
which make up our usefulness or uselessness to 
ourselves and the world. These, then, should 
be good; and, the most important habit one 


can acquire, is that of combining work and 
thought. Work without thought is seldom, if 
ever, followed by the best results possible. 
Some kinds of work cannot be done at all with¬ 
out thought. 

The student, for instance, cannot prepare his 
'lessons without thinking about them ; and yet, 
many times lessons are said to have been studied 
when the mind has been exercised but little 
upon them. Pupils may say that they have 
studied their lessons many times over and still 
not know them. What is wrong? The pupil 
has not acquired the habit of close thinking. 
He has fallen into a bad habit—that of skim¬ 
ming over the lesson without thinking of it 
enough to impress it upon the mind. 

Who has never caught himself, after reading 
for a while, waking up to the fact that he was 
not thinking of what he was reading, and that 
he could not recall a single thought of what he 
had read ? This arises from a want of applica¬ 
tion of thought. This kind of work is injurious 
to the mind. It robs it of that important pow¬ 
er—concentration. 

The kind of work, however, that is most like¬ 
ly to be done without proper thought is physical 
work. It is true, that the members of the body 
may be trained to perform wonderful things, 
seemingly without the aid of the mind, but it 
must be borne in mind that such things are ac¬ 
quired only by persistent and judicious practice. 
The pianist whose fingers fly over the key-board 
without missing a single note in a dfficult piece of 
music acquired that ability by hard work accom¬ 
panied by close thought. If he is able to play 
a new piece at sight, it is owing to the fact that 
his mind has been trained to follow the rapid 
motions of his fingers. 

Those who teach the piano can always tell 
whether their pupils are working with their 
minds and fingers, or with their fingers only. 

The same applies to the cultivation of the 
voice. Some people want to learn to sing and 
cultivate their voices, and undertake to do it by 
main strength. The result is invariably a miser¬ 
able failure. The simple exercises which are 
given for the cultivation of the voice must be 
practiced with the greatest of care to bring about 
the desired result. It is not the much practice 
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but the thoughtful practice that tells. Practice 
dooe thoughtlessly may do much harm. 

Teachers of athletic exercises say the same 
thing. The mind must direct every breath and 
movement to the right place to do the good de¬ 
signed. 

The man who combines work and thought 
does more and better service than he who works 
thoughtlessly. 

What the world needs is more men who think 
as they work ; and, the effort should be to culti¬ 
vate the habit of thinking. The most successful 
farmers, mechanics, business men, and profes- 
sionalists are those who think most in connec¬ 
tion with their work. Thinking men are always 
in demand. Wm. Beery. 

A WORD TO PARENTS. 

Every true parent cannot be otherwise than 
concerned about the well being of his children, 
and because of this many are willing to make 
considerable sacrifice for their future good. 
Some of you are sending your children to the 
Normal for the purpose of having them educated. 
But this is not your only concern. You place 
them in the school with the desire and expecta¬ 
tion that their morals will be carefully guarded as 
they should be. Those in charge of the school 
feel this responsibility and labor to this end. 
But in doing this it sometimes becomes necessary 
to cross the wishes of your children, and in some 
cases offence is given, and they rebel against the 
regulations of the school, and give their influence 
against the very ones who are most anxiously la¬ 
boring for their good. While harboring such feel¬ 
ings they are always seeking sympathy and may 
possibly write home for it. What we want you 
now especially to understand, is that the rules 
and regulations of the school are not intended 
for the pleasure of those in charge but for the 
well being and protection of your sons and 
daughters. Without them your children would 
not be safe at this or any other school a single 
week. Another fact we wish to state. The regu¬ 
lations of the Normal are such as recommend 
themselves to all right thinking young men and 
ladies, and are objected to only by such as most 
need them, and whose morals would be in danger 
without them. Hence it is your duty to advise 


and encourage your children to subpiit themsel ves, 
most cheerfully, to the regulations of the school, 
thus insuring their own safety and good and at 
the same time reflect credit and honor upon the 
school that so zealously labors to assist in rais¬ 
ing them to a higher standard in life. 


THE ADVANCE. 


Five numbers of this unassuming periodical 
have reached me, bearing interesting details Of 
educational work, and especially of work at the 
Brethren's Normal College, which it represents. 
These come as messengers of good tidings, for 
they tell of activity and of projects for continu¬ 
ed advancement. Surely it is no small matter 
for the Normal, now but entering upon its ninth 
year, to publish and support a monthly devoted 
principally to details of its own work, and of 
its students and alumni! 

In behalf of the cause I appeal to every reader 
of this copy of the Advance to subscribe and 
to extend its circulation. Every advocate of 
higher edcational facilities of our Church should 
recognize in this .periodical a means for strength¬ 
ening the cause. Every student should be a 
subscriber and an actual working factor in assur¬ 
ing its success. It will be enlarged, and its lit¬ 
erary standard raised as increased patronage 
justifies. It comes to us bearing tidings of pro¬ 
gress at the Normal, and awakens pleasant 
memories of by-gone days. It stimulates our 
zeal for our alma mater, and constantly reminds 
us that in a great measure upon the students and 
alumni rests the reputation and status of the 
Normal! It continually reminds us that each 
of us has a work to perform, and a duty to dis¬ 
charge. It directs our support to those portions 
of the work where the most pressing needs are 
felt, and it effectively tends to harmonize, sys¬ 
tematize and concentrate the efforts of widely 
separated workers. Thus it will prove a widely 
circulating medium to chronicle each substantial 
advance, each acquisition to the Normal and 
other educational institutions, each pressing 
need, and each project for advancement. Sure¬ 
ly you can afford to forward to the . publishers 
the small subscription price. Support the Ad¬ 
vance. An Alumnus. 
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Are you coming to Commencement? If not, 
why not? 

Our new catalogue will be out about the 
close of the term. 

The Senior Class in Elocution is at present 
reading Hamlet. If Edwin Booth should 
learn this it might make him feel bad. 

The “Junior Commencement” is slated, 
and Irom the vigor with which it is beino- 
pushed, I think those who are to “ make their 
bow ” on the 26 th prox. will need to take heed 
or they wdll lose their laurels. 

County Superintendent. —Another of our 
alumni has been elevated to a position of hon¬ 
or. Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the class of 
’ 81 , was, on the 6th of May, elected Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Schools of Hiintino-don 
county. 

The Normal has had a number of visitors 
during the last lew weeks: among them were 
Eld. Wm. Howeand wife, Mrs. Bird Stinebaruer 
and Mr. Sam'l Richard, of IMaitland, Pa.; Mr. 
Fahnestock and bride, of Mt. 3 Iorris, Ills.; Mr. 
G. G. Lehmer and bride, Miss Tressa Pressel, 
and Mr. S. G. Lelimer, of York Co., Pa.; Miss 
Rosie Snowberger, of New Enterprise, Pa.; 
Eld. Jacob F. Oiler and wife, of Wa^mesboro, 
Pa ; and Misses Lizzie and Emma Aungst, of 
Lancaster Co.. Pa. 


Iron Ores.—B}" express comes as ja contri¬ 
bution^ fix>m Eaymond Marksy Esq., the gener¬ 
al manager of the Powelton Furnace, at Sax¬ 
ton, Pa,, a box of beautiful specimens of 
hematite, needle, “ honey comb,” and man¬ 
ganese Ores. Thanks. 

Closing Exercises, June 26 th, 1884 . Essays, 
Misses Howe, Konigmacher, Keim, Knepper, 
Oiler, Madden and Keeny ; Recitations, Misses 
Schrock and Sorrick; Music, Miss Panneba- 
ker; Orations, Messrs. Cover, Silverthorn, N. S. 
Replogle, D. B. Replogle, Wieand, Leather- 
man and Haffly; Declamations, Messrs. Ross 
and Harle3L 

An idler would find a poor place for himself 
about the Normal just now. The Spring term 
is always a bns^^ one, and when examinations, 
commencement, “final,” etc., begin to loom up 
and look us right in the face, there is a general 
whistle for “loose brakes,” a full head of 
steam is applied, and most people attend to 
their own business. 


Museum.— The museum at the Normal has 
been increased b}" the contribution of a collec¬ 
tion of marine specimens from deep-sea dredg¬ 
ing, carried on by the Fish Commission of the 
United States. The collection numbers over 
one huncLred specimens, and is a contribution 
from the Smithsonian Institution, at Washinsf- 
ton, D. C., through Prof. Spencer F. Baird, the 
able secretary of the Institution, and our Con¬ 
gressman, Hon. L. E, Atkinson. Our thanks 
are due Prof. Baird for his kindly recognition 
of the Normal, and he is assured that this, 
and an^' future contributions will receive the 
care of our institution, and be used for the ob¬ 
ject of promoting higher education and stimu¬ 
lating scientific research. 

The value of real specimens in the stud}^ of 
the ph3'sical sciences may not be over estima¬ 
ted, and their necessity' is recognized alike by 
teachers and students. There is scarce!}^ a 
location in all the land that does not afibrd . 
some kind of specimens, which would be an 
aid to education. It requires onl}' willing 
minds and careful observation to collect, and 
a disposition to send them. The mouths of 
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caveSj crevices and v ledges in rpcks, ancient 
mounds, etc., are rich in archaeological re¬ 
mains ; the mountains and valleys in mineral 
and vegetable specimens ; the lakes and beds 
of rivers, as well as the ocean, abound in valu¬ 
able remains and fresh growths. 

Now let the friends of the Normal, the 
friends of education, the lovers of nature and 
God, make this institution at Huntingdon the 
depository of all these wonderful things that 
God has wrought, where they may be studied 
to His gloiy and the advancement of science. 
Send by mail, by express, by freight, by the 
hands of a friend, without delay; and every 
relic will be cared for and devoted to its prop¬ 
er use. A. B. B. 


RING AGAIN! 


Lehmer—Smith,— Mr. G. G. Lehmer and 
Miss Lillie J. Smith, of York Go., Pa., were 
married on May 1 st, 1884 . Mr. Lehmer was a 
member of our faculty during part of two 
years, and Mrs. Lehmer was a student during: 
two Spring terms, and was favorably known 
to many. May they enjo}’ a long and pleas¬ 
ant life together. 

Smith—Snowden.— On May 1st, 1884, Mr. 
Harrison Smith, of Huntingdon county, and 
Miss May L. Snowden, of Mifflin, Pa. Miss 
Snowden graduated in the class of '81. The}' 
have settled down to housekeeping in Hunt¬ 
ingdon, where we hope they will enjoy much 
of the real joys of life. 


THE PRESENT TERM. 


Flattery is always unseasonable and has a 
wrong tendency ; but to speak when real merit 
demands, is due to every good work. We are 
glad that we can thus speak of the present term 
of the Normal, as, so far, it has been one among 
the most pleasant, interesting and successful in 
the history of the school. 

The attendance has been good, every available 
room in the building being filled with earnest 
students. But it is not always number that con¬ 
stitutes a good working school. The good char¬ 
acter of the students has more to do with the 


success of a school than the number, and this h^ 
been a most gratifying characteristic of the Nor¬ 
mal students of this term. A large proportion 
of them have shown themselves ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen in the true sense of the word, thus mak¬ 
ing the school profiitable to themselves as well as 
pleasant for the faculty and the officers of the 
school. The adm inistering of discipline is always 
the most unpleasant duty connected with any 
school, and in schools composed of ladies and 
gentlemen, there should be but little occasion for 
the performance of such duty. We are glad to 
say that during the present term there has not, 
up to this time, been a single student brought be¬ 
fore the faculty for discipline. This is the best 
evidence we can give of the true status of the 
school, as far as goverment is concerned. This 
state of things is not due to any laxness of regu¬ 
lations, but must be attributed to the good sense 
of the students and the judicious and careful gov¬ 
erment of the school. 

The term has been a success not only in attend¬ 
ance and good feeling, but also in the work ac¬ 
complished which has been very encouraging. 
The teachers have been active in their respective 
positions and left nothing undone to encourage, 
instruct and put forward those who seem desirous 
of making good use of their time, so that on the 
whole we feel that the present term has been one 
of more than ordinary interest. 


THE EDUCATING FORCE OF CHARACTER 


There is no more immediate way of raising 
the character and moral tone of any people, 
than by raising the character of their teachers. 
They preside at the sources of civilization, leav¬ 
ing their impress on minds that soon take their 
turn and become moulding forces in society. 
The mental fibre and training of the teacher, 
his habits of thought, and moral tone, all are 
potent influences that do not end in the school¬ 
room- The character and culture displayed by 
the instructor, are often impressed upon the pu¬ 
pil more abidingly than the facts he teaches. A 
high sense of responsibility must, therefore, 
mark’ the teacher who is worthy of his work. 
He will have high aims before him and be ever 
strivmg to bring himself and his pupils toward 




these ideals. He will be a true and earnest stu¬ 
dent himself, always adding to his own know¬ 
ledge, with a warm and living interest in all that 
he attempts to teach. The facts of science and 
language will not be dull and meaningless words, 
but fresh with a vital, growing enthusiasm. His¬ 
tory and literature will furnish glimpses into the 
larger life of humanity, and be connected by 
natural association with incidents of daily ob¬ 
servation. The daily tasks of the school¬ 
room will thus prepare for the larger work of 
the world, and give a zest for life’s sterner 
duties. 

A high estimate of the worth of human na¬ 
ture will inspire the most patient effort for the 
awakening and development of the pupil’s 
mind; it will lead to a more careful study of the 
mind, and thus render these efforts the more ef¬ 
fective. A supreme regard for the law of right, 
observed always and everywhere, a strong and 
ready sympathy with the efforts of the back¬ 
ward, the persistent resolve to make the best 
possible use of every day and hour of school, 
will not be lost on the pupils. By unconscious 
imitation, they acquire in some degree, the 
mental habit and attitude of the teacher. They 
breathe the fresh and vigorous atmosphere of his 
mental life, and his moral earnestness, and their 
whole nature is quickened thereby. 

Thus the best work of the ‘greatest teachers 
has been the inspiration of their lives. Socra¬ 
tes in Athens, Arnold at Rugby, Wayland and 
Nott in our own country, and the long roll of 
honored teachers, bear witness to the educating 
force of character. 

Here eves do regard yon, 

In Eternity’.s stillness; 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward yon, 

^^^>rk and despair not! 

WILL IT PAY? 


Man likes to engage in something that will pay. 
He likes an investment to be a paying one, ( ne 
that will sufficiently reward him for his labor. 
It is well that he is so constituted; for if he were 
not, he would not as a rule attain to that profi¬ 
ciency which he ought to attain. 

A man engaged in any work whatever will do 


better work when he is sure that he will be paid 
for his trouble. He may always look for his pay 
in dollars and cents, and may be disappointed 
sometimes. Frequently he is hot willing to ex^ 
ert himself unless the immediate result ismoney. 
Money is necessary, yet it should . not alone de¬ 
termine how much we are willing to do in any 
work, or in any good cause. 

It is commendable in a person engaging in 
any work to inquire whether it will pay, and it 
is equally commendable that he ask this question 
with a proper object in view, with a view to mak¬ 
ing his work and his life a success. He should 
not engage in anything that will not pay. Tak¬ 
ing this as his principle he must not be mistaken 
as to how it is to pay. It may be in dollars and 
cents, in making a skillful workman, in the pleas¬ 
ure experienced in doing good, in helping others 
to keep in the paths of truth and right, in build¬ 
ing up a true and noble character, in fulfilling 
the mission for which he has been created. 

Every young man should inquire whether his 
work is paying. If it is, he should continue to 
work with still greater zeal; but if it is not, he 
should so change it as to make it pay. The 
young man who visits the drinking saloon and 
other places of pastime may be of most excellent 
parents, may have a desirable position, may have 
the love and respect of his parents, friends, and 
the community, yet this is a dangerous place for 
him to visit. It will not pay. He will not save 
more money, please his employer better, add to 
his happiness and the happiness of his parents 
and friends, gain the love and esteem of the 
best thinking people, neither will he gain useful 
knowledge or associate with good companions. 
No young man can afford to do anything that 
will place him in an unfavorable position before 
the public. As he makes his record so will it 
be. Neither time nor place can fully erase it. 

It will not pay young men and young women 
to follow the vain fashions of the world and seek 
only present gratifications. They should rise 
above these and educate the heart and mind. 
True education disciplines the heart and mind, 
removes conceit, and gives stability to character. 

Young men and young women, be sure you 
are pursuing the right course, be sure you will 
be well paid for your efforts; for on you de- 
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pends the integrity'of the sons and daughters 
who shall Stand upon the arena of life and con¬ 
trol the affairs of the nation. Then rise above 
vain and trifling things to the highest and no¬ 
blest qualities of heart and mind ; build up for 
yourselves a true and noble character; a charac¬ 
ter that shall stand as a monument of honor 
when you have passed from time to eternity. 

J. E. S. 

CEDARCROFT. 

There is an instinctive tendency in nearly 

all of us to look upon the homes of great and 

good men with a feeling of reverence. Especiallj^ 

do people of literary tastes love to linger near 

the scenes that poets have loved and sung. 

They are the Meccas to which travellers are 

* 

constantly making pilgrimages. To visit them 
seems to bring us more nearh^ in contact and 
sympathy with the ones who have forsaken 
them and, in the words of Taylor, have gone to 
“ look on another and fairer earth, and breathe 
a wondrous air.” 

Who can recall the name of Scott without 
thinking of his cherished Abbottsford stand¬ 
ing stately on the banks of the Tweed, sur¬ 
rounded b3" beautiful natural scenery and rich 
in historical recollections ? In our own coun- 
tiy we point with pride to the beautiful homes 
of our own “ sweet singers.” Poetry and ro¬ 
mance seem to have particularly bewitched the 
Hudson with the enchantment of song and 
stoiy, and grouped along its banks may be 
found the present or late homes of noted men. 
There Paulding passed many days in satisfied 
seclusion among kindred and friends, and Wil¬ 
lis enjoyed hisidlewild. On the opposite shore 
we find Undercliff the home of Geo. P. Morris, 
“ the song writer of America.” Further up the 
river is the site of Irving’s own dear Simnyside 
where, as w^as his wish, he found a retreat, 
“ whither he might steal from the world and its 
distractions and dream quietly away the re¬ 
mainder of a troubled life.” Of his home he 
said, “It is a little old-fashioned stone man¬ 
sion, all made up of gable-ends, and as full of 
angles and corners as an old cocked hat.” 
“It is said,” he continues, “to have been mod¬ 
eled after the cocked hat of Peter the head¬ 
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strong, as the Escurial was modeled after the 
gridiron of the blessed St. Uawrence.^^^^^ B^ 
homes- of noted writers are not confined With^ 
in the boundaries of New York. We have in 
Pennsylvania places whose- names are house¬ 
hold words and often come gratefully to our 
remembrance. Among these is Gedarcroft, the 
late home of our beloved Bayard Taylor^ Lo¬ 
cated as it is near Kennett, a borough in the 
south-eastern part of Chester Co. where the 
scene of his “ Story of Kennett” is laid, it is 
of easy access to the traveller. It stands some- 
what back from the road which leads into the 
neighboring borough and as we approach it 
from one side it is nearly hidden by cedar 
whence the siginficance of its name. On the 
lawn surrounding it may be found evergreens 
and flowering shrubs while trailing over the 
arches and verandas are ivies and other climb¬ 
ing plants. 

In some wa^^s his home seems to be signifi¬ 
cant of his character. As was said of Sunny- 
side, “ It has grown up out of our author’s own 
heart, and both in unity and in detail is a strik¬ 
ing reflex of his character, and, even fanciful 
as the parallel may seem to be, of his physique 
and manner.” There is about it an air of re¬ 
serve, without coldness, which while cordially 
inviting approach creates rather a respectful 
deference. 

With great admiration for the homes of his 
forefathers it was natural for him to desire a 
residence fashioned after the stately castles of 
Germany, and after years of wandering and ob¬ 
servation he was enabled to put into form his 
cherished ideal and Cedarcroft was erected. 
It seemed particularly proper that he should 
lay his hearthstone upon the scene of his boy¬ 
hood’s haunts, and amidst the early inspira¬ 
tions of his muse. For a time he enjoyed its 
pleasures but was soon called upon to repre¬ 
sent ably and laudably the American people in 
the land of his parents ; and though he passed 
much of his life in distant climes he ever 
treasured the most enthusiastic remembrance 
of the scenes which brightened his dawning 
life and at midday inspired and cheered him. 
He undoubtedly pleasantly anticipated that 
sometime he W'Ould quietly enjoy his “castle” 
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and end his days near the scenes of his child- MXJNTIl^CriyON 


hood, bnt he had scarcely time to begin his 
work at Berlin. In December, 1878 , he died at 
his post of dut3^ 

For a time after Mr. Ta3dor’s death the 
home was occupied 1w his widow, a daughter 
of a German university professor, but was sold 
in the fall of 1882 to a gentleman of Montgom¬ 
ery Co. Since then it has changed hands and is 
now a summer residence for a Philadelphian, 
Mrs. Ta^dor makes her home in New York but 
purposes starting for Europe next month to 
spend the summer. 

While his home has passed into the hands 
of strangers his friends congratulate themsel¬ 
ves on the fact that he has left behind him 
that which is more to be prized than his be¬ 
loved Cedarcroft. He once said, “ Fame won 
at home is of all fame the best” and that he 
had won the admiration and regard of his 

friends and ueighbors needs but to be stated 
to be believed. Such was shown when they 
gathered to give expression to their pleasure 
at the time of his return from abroad. A re¬ 
ception was given him at Cuba Hill, upon the 
ground over which he took his hero in his po¬ 
em of “ Lars.” Such an ovation as he received 
on that October day in 1875 has rarely been 
given to author or bard since the daj's when 
grateful Greeks crowned their noblest singers 
with consecrated laurel. To give an idea of 
the manner in whicli this greeting was accept¬ 
ed we give an extract from his speech on that 
occasion. 

He said. This is realh' the highest form of 
recognition whicli an}^ author can receive—a 
welcome trom old friends among wdiom we 
have grown up and wdio know' us better than 
any others in the w'orld ; who know' our weak¬ 
nesses and short comings wdiich no individual 
can esca})e, and therefore might most easil}^ 
overlook the aims and aspirations wdiich work 
silently and secretly in a man’s nature. This 
indeed is the highest honor an author can re¬ 
ceive and the rarest. When I say to you one 
and all, how' deeply grateful I am for your 
congratulations, it means little to wdiat I have 
felt.” Such w'cre the w'ords ot the occupant of 
Cedarcroft and the author of things that the 
w'orld wdll not willingly let die.”" He sliow- 
ed himselt to be wdiat Mrs. Taylor pronounces 
him,—not only a man of genius, but also a 
man of unsw'crviiig strength of character, of 
unmitigated goodness and of steadfast faith.” 

F. H. G. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES—MORNING. 

Early on the morning of June 26th, a large and 
earnest crowd of normal students, ex-students, 
friends, and visitors filled the large hall of the 
Normal. Their expectant faces told plainer 
than words that they came to be entertained. 
In this they were not disappointed. At the hour 
announced, 8:30 a. m., Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, 
chairman, called the audience to order, and 
Eld. Quinter opened the exercises with scripture 
reading and prayer. W. H. Cover then appear¬ 
ed and delivered his excellent oration on ‘^Pull 
the Lower Oar.” In an interesting and graphic 
narrative he introduced us to the main idea of 
his speech,—That we are afloat in an adverse 
current, and unless we pull against the current 
we will be swept out and down. He spoke of 
intemperance, the giant-current, on whose bosom 
they that float are slowly but surely drawn to a 
drunkard’s death, and a drunkard’s hell. He 
portrayed the dangers of drifting into and with 
the current fallacies of to-day, and showed that 
all men of prominence whose names are house¬ 
hold words, and whose deeds are heroic, won 
fame by stemming the stream, and opposing the 
drift of public prejudice. He illustrated by the 
lives of Phillips, Garrison, Mott, Luther, and 
Paul, and closed by condemning inactivity, and 
directing us to the Fountain of the wondrous 
River of Life. 

Annie Keim in a neat and spicy manner traced 
our growth ‘‘From theSeed to the Fruit.” Speak¬ 
ing first of the profusion of plants, and remind¬ 
ing her audience of the 100,000 species; she in a 
fine simile showed that the embryonic child like 
the embryonic plant needs proper conditions for 
successful and symmetrical growth. Speaking of 
the various evils reminds us that various condi¬ 
tions of society produces different results. She b 
was grateful for growth in a civilized and c'hrist- I 


lan vineyard, and appealed for a new soil in 
heathen lands. In conclusion she spoke of 
heaven, the garden of God, in which aU true 
and pure plants shall bloom forever, and bear 
much fruit to His name’s honor and glory. 

Nathaniel Reploge pointed out in an excellent 
address, “Lights in Darkness.” He told in 
appropriate and pointed periods the influence of 
such lights as Carlysle, Newton, Bunyan, Luther, 
Lincoln, and Christ, “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the wwld.” He 
reminded us that we cannot all shine with the 
same splendor,—a candle in its place is as good 
as the sun. Those who have power should use 
It. In this world we should shine in the dark* 
ness around us, for ‘ ^over therd ’ there shall be no 
night; “and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light; 
and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

Leslie D. Ross then delivered an interesting 
declamation on “Infidelity Tested.” He was 
followed by May Oiler, whose essay on “ Make- 
Believe” was well written and well delivered. 
Always endeavor to be what you appear. Never 
sacrifice comfort to style, study the beautiful 
poem. An Honest Man,” by Burns, and 
remember that while man looks upon the outer 
parts, God looks upon the heart. 

D. B. Replogle, in a timely and fluent address, 

portrayed the value of “Polish.” Man is like 
the natural gem, the polish of experience makes 
him more valuable. We, in passing through life, 
develop what we truly are. We are not measur¬ 
ed by birth but by In the hands of God, if 

we place ourselves, He will polish us and fit us 
for Himself. 

Lizzie Knepper, in a studied and pertinent 
essay on “Parasites,” told the story of life. She 
spoke of vegetable thieves, such as the Mistletoe, 
Ily-catcher, Dodor; and then showed how we 
will naturally attach ourselves to something and 
feed upon it. She asserted that paupers are by 
necessity rendered parasitic. If we must attach 
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to some one for strength and support, let us feed 
upon God, by the withholding of whose bounties 
no one is enriched, and by the using of which 
no one is impoverished. 

Emma Schrock, in the recital of “The Train 
Agent’s Story,” won the hearts of her audience 
and acquitted herself very creditably. C. E. 
Haflfley then spoke of “ Masters of the Situa¬ 
tion.” Mastery is uncommon. No man happens 
to succeed. We deserve success- and then we 
obtain it. Montcalm lost- Quebec by forgetting 
a critical point. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of successful mastery in any situation. To-day 
wins, to-morrow fails. We must move to the 
front, and act now. He closed by arguing the 
power of will force. 

Anna Konigmacher read a thoughtful and 
impressive essay on “What shall we make of the 
Future?” From the fact that the future con¬ 
stantly becomes the present in which to act and 
live, we should labor to make it the best period 
of our lives. The future can be made success¬ 
ful only by preparing in the present to meet it. 
Act to-day. Do well the work nearest you, and 
your future will be, must be a us.eful one. In 
life it is not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving that determines our 
future usefulness. All that is near, and dear, 
and prophetically pleasant in life lies in the future. 
We should labor heart and soul to make its reali¬ 
zation a ])leasant and a glorious one. The future 
is a Dir golden dream into which we must build 
the eternal temple of our characters. 

Nettie iMadden, in a neat and })leasant essay, 
spoke of “3Iirrors.” The world is full of re- 
hectors. The Divine Artist first made mirrors 
of lakes, in which he might see his own and his 
creatures’ image. We are surrounded by reflec¬ 
tors. and all we do is refiected in the life of some 
one. “One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin. ’ ’ The soul should be made bright and 
thus reflect the image of God. She was follow¬ 
ed by J. S. Harley, with a fine declamation, 
“ I'lie Dignity of Labor.” 

A. b. Silverthorn then addressed the audience, 
choosing as his subject, “The Revolutions of 
Ameru'a.” He briefly and graphically reviewed 
tliose already given to history, and then in thrill¬ 
ing and logical order ])resented Ids reasons for 


thinking the next great deluge of blood our 
hearts shall shed, shall flow to destroy the tyrant, 
King Alcohol. In this land of the free and 
home of the brave, the cry of the widowed, the 
orphans, and the destitute shall not always bei un¬ 
heeded. What God designs to overthrow shall 
surely be overthrown. 

Laura M. Keeny then read an interesting and 
practical essay on “ The Algebra of Life.^’ 
There is poetry in study, and even in Algebra 
we find some glimpses of our lives. Life is an 
equation. We must constantly add if we would 
increase our value. Some qualities Of life are 
known, some unknown; some positive, some 
negative; some ascending, some descending. 
Some people like vanishing fractions reduce to 
zero when we remove one single factor from 
them. * Life is a problem, eternity the solution. 

Annie Sorrick won the hearts of her audience 
while reciting “The Ride.of Jennie McNeal.” 
Lizzie B. Howe then read a fine essay on 
.“Mosaics.” After sketching historically, the 
origin and growth of mosaic work, she applied 
the term, and showed that nature is God’s great 
mosaic. Each germ, and leaf, and blossom, and 
bud is a beautiful and necessary part. We make 
a mosaic, our character. Time is with the 
material filled. “ Our to-days and yesterdays 
are the blocks with which we build. ’ ’ Originality 
much the best in forming character. In the 
heavenly and eternal mosaic may we each and 
all be a brilliant part 1 

1. W. Leatherman delivered the closing 
oration, using as a subject, “What Shall we 
Read.” We should read much not many. Some 
books give unreal ideas of life. They are danger¬ 
ous and must be avoided as we would a serpent. 
We cannot afford to read a bad book. The 
happy man needs not be an angel or a devil. So 
those books that overstate the scenes and duties 
of life are false and pernicious. Watch your, 
children and allow them no poisonous reading, 
else you will witness three funerals in one day,— 
that of body, mind, and soul. Read Bunyan, 
INIilton, and Shakspeare. First and always, 
read the precious Bible, the sacred book of 
books, and read such books as will lead you to 
it, and your reading will not be in vain. ' 

The e.xercises throughout were alternated with 
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fine vocal music by the school choir. The exer¬ 
cises were the finest ever given at the Normal, 
and are an additional and positive proof of the 
value and need of the excellent training the 
Normal affords. 

RE-UNION EXERCISES—AFTERNOON. 

4 o’cldjck the students, ex-students, faculty, 
and trustees Assembled in the chapel and were 
called to order by M. G. Brumbaugh of the 
class of ’8i. He stated that no occasion was 
to the alumni so endearing as that upon which 
they now entered and in which they could speak 
again, face to face, even as in former days they 
had done. To meet those who day by day toiled 
and struggled with the same difficult tasks, to 
see them now, representations of other and 
divided scenes, to feel that their hearts yet were 
aglow for normal associations to recall the happy 
scenes in the school and church in which each 
earnestly labored afforded pleasure too deep for 

words, too sacred to bear expression. 

H. P. Mover of ’8o was made chairman, and 

Cora A. Brumbaugh of ’83 secretary. Upon tak¬ 
ing the chair Mr. Moyer, who is now in Mt. Mor¬ 
ris, Ill., College, bore strong testimony to the 
sterling worth, thorough training, and unexcelled 
excellence of the dear old Normal. He heartily 
asserted that his days at the Normal were not 
only the most pleasant of his life, but also the 
most profitable. He also complimented in 
grateful words the religious influences of the 
school, and assured the management of the insti¬ 
tution that in scholarship, government, energy, 
zeal, and Christian unity, they compared excel¬ 
lently with the best schools in the country. 

The class of ’82 was well represented by Prof. 
Beery, now a member of the Faculty. S. O. 
Brumbaugh student in Medical Dei)artinent of 
the Ibiiversity oful^a., and by R. A. Zentmyer, 
principal of Curwensville public schools. 'I'hese \ 
gentlemen all spoke in highest commendation of 
the work of the Normal, and complimented it 
upon more than sustaining its former worth and 
excellence. The class of ’83 was represented by 
Cora A. Brumbaugh and Mamie N, Quinter, 
both of Huntingdon, and prospective students 
in next year’s scientific course. They gave a | 
class history which shows that three members of I 
their class are members of Normal school or i 


college faculties and the others earnest students 
or successful teachers. 

Each class, save that of I79, was represeiited. 
Our graduates all occupy positions of honor> and 
are bearing strong testimony to the NormaPs 
superior training by the most creditable work. 
Not one alumnus has yet cast one tint of 
reproach upon the spotless record of the dear 
old Normal. The Normal is justly fond of her 
graduates and they in return are fond of their 
growing and successful Ahna mater. 

Then many students who have been absent 
for years, arose and bore uniformly the 
strongest testimony to the permanent ^ood 
ed at the Normal. Among those whose remarks 
were given with much earnestness and deep 
gratefulness were Mrs. Libbie J. Moyer, Annie 
Spanogle, Libbie Ealy, Mrs. Wealthy A. Burk¬ 
holder, Ella Rulp, Hattie Hallman, Emma J. 
Howe, Frances Kling, and Messrs. D. R. Hana- 
walt, S. I. Beashor, B. F. Chilcote, Prof. A. B. 
Price, J. R. McGraw, J. A. Myers. 

Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, the present able and 
popular Chairman of the Faculty, in response to 
numerous calls, then gave a very earnest and 
tender response to the many kind words so 'freely 
expressed, and assured the former students that 
never before in the history of the school 
had such universal and cheerful support been 
given the studies and discipline of the college 
as was given by the students of the present 
session. Not one drone was found in the 
Normal hive, not one rebel in the entire rank 
and file as in obedience to the commands and 
orders of the Faculty they presented a solid }>ha- 
lanx to the studies and duties of the school. It 
is almost needless to add that the students have 
succeeded beyond their own or our highest 
expectations. 

With this mutual expression and voluntary 
pledge of fidelity and love for the Normal and 
its future fortunes the meeting disbanded. It 
was indeed the most enjoyable occasion of the 
day, and kindled anew the flame of devotion in 
the hearts of those who labor within and with¬ 
out the never-to-be-forgotten halls of an institu¬ 
tion that has been a home, church, and school 
for many of the noblest young men and w'omen 
in the church and the world. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES-—EVENING. 

As the hour arrived for this the last exercise of 
commencement ^ day, the large ^ audience, that 
crowded the Normal Chapel, was called to order 
by J. H. Brumbaugh, Chairman of the Faculty. 
The choir appropriately sang '‘Joy to the world.'' 
Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh read the 23rd Psalm, and 
offered an earnest and impressive prayer. 

L. H. Brumbaugh of Marklesburg, Pa., then 
delivered an excellent oration—Our Rubicon.” 
From the brilliant life of Julius Caesar he drew 
the lesson, that in life we must meet and cross 
the crises that present themselves in our way. 
Upon the decision of a moment often hangs the 
destiny of a life, of a soul. These decisive 
moments mark the hero from the coward, the 
brave man from the shrinking imbecile. Brave 
men overcome trouble, while weak ones are by 
it overcome. Life-long regret follows indecision 
at the critical moment. We should all live 
worthily, bravely, truly, and approach the in¬ 
evitable Rubicon—Death, and with fearless step 
and prompt activity enter its dark waters, that 
we may see on the farther shore the banners of 
triumph, and hear the glad welcome home. 

E. R. Heyser, of Leon Mexico, then spoke of 
the “Record of Ages.” In a clear and ernest 
manner he portrayed the finale to the greatness of 
the splendor of Babylon, the glory of 
Greece, and the power of Rome. Where once 
were heard the songs and shouts of triumph 
along the magnificent corridors of peerless splen¬ 
dor, now may be heard the dismal hoot of the 
owl, and the desolate cry of the night hawk. 
Where once towered the domes and temples of 
the Pharaohs, now reside the poor, ignorant, and 
destitute Turk and Arab in their desolate tents. 
0\’er floors once trod by haughty Cassars now 
crawls the viper. The glory of the land is gone. 
Time works slowly but surely. Only the soul 
resists its strong power. That flourishes in eter¬ 
nal youth. It is older than time and shall live 
when time shall be no more. '' 

W. S. Price, of Royersford, Pa., with “Our 
National Safeguards” fora subject told in clear 
and unmistaken language that a country suffers 
not alone from foreign invasion, but as well from 
commotions and revolts within the borders of the 
land. In a masterlv manner he armied the ereat 


need of reform in our present Government, the 

abolition of a standing army, the abolition 
of intemperence> the establishment of more 
thorough school systems, the enforcement in its 
widest sense of civil service reform, the recognL 
tion of the educated element as power of the 
Government, and the absolute worthlessness of 
a Government founded not upon sound morals 
and true Christianity. 

Eld. James Quinter addressed the gentlemen 
ofthe graduating class, ably and earnestly, point¬ 
ed out to them the path leading to true success 
in life, and conferred upon them the degree of 
Bachelors in English. The Master's Degree was 
conferred upon G. N. Falkenstein of the class 
of'82. 

The exercises were agreeably interspursed 
with excellent music by I\^r. Wm, Beery and 
Miss Ida M. Pecht. 

There were over 1,000 persons in attendance 
and the evercises held the full attention of the 
large audience to the end. Every part of the 
days exercises, meetings, and business passed off 
very pleasantly, and gave evidence of the purity 
of purpose, and devotion of the friends and 
patrons of the Normal, and their faith in its full 
success, and the exalted position it is destined 
to occupy among the educational institutions of 
our country. 


University of Pennsylyania.- —At the An¬ 
nual Commencement of the Medical Department 
of this old and honered institution held May ist 
1884 the graduating class, numbering one hun¬ 
dred and one members, presented the University 
with a full length portrait of Prof. Alfred Stille 
who has ably filled the chair of Theory and 
Practice of Medicine for almost a quarter of a 
century. 


Normal Helping Hands Society. —During 
Mr. Emmert’s stay in Huntingdon in May, he 
gave a talk to the school on the subject of 
charity organizations and suggested the pro¬ 
priety of organizing a society in the school. 
The students heartily fell in with the idea, and 
all present joined immediately and no doubt 
the former students will enter as heartily into 
the work. 
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Organization of the College.—Eld. 
James Quinter, President; J. H. Brumbaugh, 
Chairman of Faculty; J. E. Saylor, Secy of 
Faculty, 

Organization of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees.—Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, President; 
Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Vice-President; Dr. A. 
B. Brumbaugh, Secretary; Eld. W. J. Swigart, 
Treasurer, 

Baccalaureate Sermon. —The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached on Sunday evening, June 
22, by Eld. Jas. Quinter, from i Sam. xvii. 47 : 
‘'And all this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear: for the 
battle is the Lord’s.” The sermon abounded in 
practical suggestions to those who are going out 
into the world to meet its realities. 


Election of TRUSTEES.--The trustees elect¬ 
ed at the annual meeting of the stockholder, 
held June 26, 18S4, were J. H. Brumbaug^^ 

J. Swigart, and M. Q. Brumbaugh, of Hunting 
don. Pa., James R. Lane, of Hill Valle)r, Pa^, 
and David Emmert, of Hagerstown, Md, 

Their term of office expires in 1887, and gives 
them three full years for effective work for the 
Institution. It is the duty of every trustee to be¬ 
come interested in, and work for the prosperity 
of the^chool. 


Art Study. —There is much art talent lying 
dormant for want of proper stimulus to its growth 
and proper cultivation. A proper artistic taste 
means more than the ability to draw and paint. 
Those who never handle the pencil or brush may 
receive valuable aid in life’s work, elevate their 
enjoyments by careful art study. Such study 
creates a love of the beautiful in nature, leads to 
adoration of the Creator, and to helpfulness to 
His creatures. The Art Amateur published by 
Montague Marks, New York, would afford any 
careful student valuable aid in art cultivation, and 
the formation of proper artistic taste. 


Vivisection. —The members of the physi¬ 
ology class have shown an enthusiastic interest 
in the subject this term. On Saturday, June 7, 
the class, together with the greater part of the 
school, assembled for the purpose of witnessing 
a vivisection. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was present, by invitation, 
and conducted the experiment. The subject 
was a fine large cat, having been convicted of 
chicken murder on evidence of the steward, Mr. 
Keeny, and previously sentenced. 

The doctor administered the chloroform and 
soon puss was fast asleep. The unconsciousiVess 
was so complete that the organs of respiration, 
circulation, and digestion were exposed without 
the cat once flinching. To examine those or¬ 
gans while the wonderful processes conducted 
by them are still going on is an experiment of in¬ 
tense interest, and more real physiology can be 
learned in a period, than can be gotten from the 
books in a week’s study. 

Prof Price retained its skin for electrical ex¬ 
periments before his class in phvsics. 


Improvements. —The Trustees are not neglect¬ 
ful of the comfort of the students, whom they re¬ 
gard, in a measure, as their wards; and are do¬ 
ing all they can to make the Normal home as 
pleasant as possible and as healthful. The 
heating apparatus, drains, wells, cisterns, etc., 
have been carefully overhauled, a new cistern 
of large capacity is being made, the ladies’ 
rooms have been newly carpeted, as well as 
other portions of the building, cases are being 
erected for the protection and display of the 
“specimens” already on hand, and those to be 
added to the Museum. An additional building 
is contemplated and needed. 


Imnal ExAMiNA'noN. —The final examination 
ol the’senior class was held on June 16 and 17. 
The committee of examination consisted of Miss 
Mary B. Rockwood, of the Huntingdon High 
School; Prof L. G. Grier, of the Birmingham 
Seminary ; Prof S. B. Shearer, Superintendent 
of Cumberland county; and Prof J. I. AVhite, 
Principal of the Huntingdon schools. They 





proved a most able and genial board of exam- 
ers. While the examintion was exhaustive and 
close it was most fair and pleasant. The class, 
consisting of W. S. Price, of Royersford, Pa., 
E. R. Heyser, of Leon, Mexico, and H. 
Brumbaugh, of James Creek, Pa., stood the or¬ 
deal well and were complimented by the com¬ 
mittee on their thoroughness. 


Jumping the Rope. —This pernicous habit 
among girls, ought to be abandoned. Serious 
and sometimes fatal results follow excessive exer¬ 
cise of this kind. Obscure cases of sudden' - 
brain or spinal trouble, among school girls might 
often be explained, were it known ho’w the child 
had burdened her energies to outstrip her play¬ 
mates in the number of times she could junip 
without interruption. 

No sudden strain, of such a character, can be 
put upon the nervous system, of a child, under 
such circumstances without producing serious 
injury, which may baffle the skill of the most 
experienced physicians, and should the child 
survive, impair the mental ability and power of 
study and dwarf the physical developement and 
beauty of adult life. As exercise, it is not 
required among girls of the age indulging in it, 
and ought to be considered as cruelty to children 
and therefore prohibited. 


Advantages. —The superior advantages af¬ 
forded to students, by the Normal College, at 
Huntingdon, Pa., and its claims as an educa- | 
tional institution of a high order of merit, can¬ 
not be too strongly urged by its management 
and friends. 

The location is eligible and healthful, the sur- 

i 

roundings picturesque; the internal arrange- ^ 
ments of the building, for the comfort and con- 
venience of the students, are not excelled i 
anywhere: the provisions in the culinary de- | 
partment are abundant, and have special ref- | 
erence to the healthfulness and mental powers of ; 
the students ; the prices charged are very mod- I 
erate, all placing the Normal in the most favora¬ 
ble light. 

The faculty is ample, and the chair of each 
department is filled by a teacher specially quali¬ 
fied to afford su])erior ad\-antagcs to tlic students 


under his care. Normal methods are employed 
and every measure adopted that will secure the^^^ 
most thorough work and satisfactory results- 
The moral and religious influence of the school 
is such that it must commend itself with pecu¬ 
liar emphsis to all who are responsible for the 
welfare of those under their care, as parents or 
guardians. We point to the past history of the 
school, not with pride, but with satisfaction and 
thankfhliiess, and claim that no school in all the 
land affords advantages in this respect so com¬ 
mendable on the one hand, and free from objec¬ 
tion on the other, as the Normal College at 
Huntingdon. 


Our Faculty. —With the closing of the 
school year of 1883 and 4 , the different mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty began their vacation, going 
out in different direction's and in different pur¬ 
suits ; 5"et it ma}" not be considered much of a 
vacation when it is known where each one is, 
and how employed. 

J. H. Brumbaugh, Chairman ot the Faculty, 
is devoting every hour to working up the 
interests of the school by travel, correspond¬ 
ence, etc. He has also learned what ma}" be 
attained by carefully husbanding every mo¬ 
ment, and devoting it to private study, and 
is thus employing apart of his time; and is also 
giving attention to the care and training of 
the 3^oung professor of vocal athletics under 
his charge. 

J. E. Saylor went, first to attend the Com¬ 
mencement of Frsinus College, Pa., where he 
graduated in the (’lassical course, then to look¬ 
ing up the interests of the Normal in the east¬ 
ern part of the State. He has shown what 
persistent ]ierseverancc in a course of study 
may .aeeonqdish. 

A. B. Price went direct to Washington, I). 
C., to observe the vastness of our govern¬ 
mental machineiy, stud3Hhe wonderful collec¬ 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
National musenm; then to visit Philadelphia 
and New York. The remainder of his vaca¬ 
tion he sjiends at his home in Cassopolis, Mich. 

W. J. Swigart left the Jr. Swigart to con¬ 
tinue his A'oiee training alone, and went to 
Crimsbv Park, Ontario, Canada, to enter the 
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post-graduate class in elocutidn, and tlius pre^ 
pare himself still* better for his position in the 
Normal. The / course covers a period of six 
weeks and has special reference to the wants 
of lawj^ers, ministers, and teachers. He visits 
Niagara Falls, Quebec, Buffalo, and Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

F. H. Green went direct to Philadelphia to 
aid in the charity work of sending poor child¬ 
ren to the country for recreation and health, 
and also to study, and further prepare himself 
for the important department of which he has 
charge. No time to lose! The enlarging of 
the heart nature, soul power, as well as ,the 
mental capacity requires work and sacrifice. 

Wm. Beer}^ went to Michigan City, Ind., to 
attend the Musical Institute at that place 
under Prof. Straubs. This Institute is spec¬ 
ially for the benefit of teachers, to prepare them 
for their work of teaching. That which is so 
pleasant as music is to him is rather a recrea¬ 
tion than labor. 

Miss Ida M. Pecht finds plenty of close 
employ at home in musical practice and study. 
The strings of her piano are not allowed to 
rust for want of being used. Her attainments 
for one so young show that she well knows 
how to employ her time to advantage. 

Dr. Brumbaugh though scarce a member of 
the faculty has important lessons to teach, and 
valuable facts to impart; and the students of 
the coming year will find that new and impor¬ 
tant facts in pysiology ahd hygiene have been 
accumulated, for their benefit. 

Each member has promised to keep e3'es 
open, and observation stimulated in collecting 
specimens, and material for the Normal 
Museum. Their return should materially en¬ 
rich the collection, for the exhibition of which 
cases are being erected. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Washington, D. C., was organized in 1852, and 
is one of the most active and efficient of such 
associations within the U. S. Their handsome 
three-story brick building, in the central portion 
of the city, contains nicely furnished i)arlors, 


reading, lecture and prayer-meeting rooms; and 
it has now received an effectiye addition in the 
shape of a Gymnasium. This is a large brick 
addition, 51x64 feet, in the rear and adjoining 
the main building; and was erected and furnish¬ 
ed at a total cost of |6,oop. In the rear of the 
large main hall are two floors, each 18x51 feet, 
devoted to dressing rooms, bath rooms, and 
lockers. The whole being admirably adapted 
to meet the demands of such a large field as is 
here presented. 

This Gymnasium was formally opened May 
2nd, with an interesting exhibition by a class 
from the National Deaf Mute College. It affords 
excellent facilities for thorough physical train¬ 
ing, and is receiving the cordial support of busi¬ 
ness and professional men, as well as that of 
hundreds of students, clerks, etc. It meets a 
wide-felt want, and the projectors have every 
reason to believe that the original scope of the 
work herein becomes complete. The previous 
object of the Association was The Spiritual, 
Mental, Moral and Social Improvement of Young 
Men.” To this is pow added the Physical 
Improvement.” Such an addition is needed at 
the Normal! 

A student needs exercise. He needs many 
things, many facilities which are not always 
attainable, but his work demands the judicious 
exercise of the body that he may retain a clear 
and vigorous brain. This organ is the great 
centre from which he evolves success, and he 
dare not ignore the close interdependence of 
mind and body. No brain can remain healthy 
and respond to the frequent demands made upon 
it for efficient work without the proper and 
systematic exercise—not solely to brain, but of 
the entire body. This complete exercise should 
have as its object the harmonious developement 
of all the elements of the body, the eradication 
of deficiencies and the consequent promotion of 
health. The limit of the power of its influence 
has never yet been determined. It enabled the 
Romans to conquer 86 nations. It overcomes 
all difficulties—mental to nearly the same extent 
as physical. Such is the united testimony of all 
thorough students. The realization of its neces- 
ity long since led to the establishment of those 
indispensible collegiate assistants— gymnasia. 
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As a student at the Normal I experienced the 
great need of systematic physical training. As 
a visitor studying the faces and forms of the stu¬ 
dents I have realized that its absence was 
thwarting many a fond hope, and many an 
earnest endeavor. Walking, leaping, running, 
games, and limited gymnastics in connection 
with elocutionary drill will not wholly supply 
this demand. Nor will many students use these 
common means of exercise, unless forced to do 
so; even then these methods are available only 
in fair weather. No longer should we neglect 
to provide for the harmonious development of 
those who there endeavor to prepare for the 
duties of life. The physical nature demands at¬ 
tention but Itttle less than the mental and morah 
It is extremely unwise to attempt the develop¬ 
ment of the latter elements of manhood to the 
exclusion of the former. Perfect manhood and 
womanhood is the great need of the Age. To 
assure the noblest attainment and the greatest 
utility in life, we must have a sound physical ba¬ 
sis. Upon this, through the blessing of God, we 
may rear a grand strcture. * A ruined or perma¬ 
nently impaired health should not as it is, be 
the usual sequel to our present systems of educa¬ 
tion. Proper study tends to longevity, and 
promotes the health of mind and body. Self is 
thus ennobled, mankind is benefitted, and God 
is honored. We receive a heritage from the 
centuries of life which have preceded us, and to 
our posterity we should bequeath the noblest 
possible development. To them we should 
transmit a brightened and ennobled heritage of 
great })ossibilities. Thus, in a measure, we may 
discharge our individual responsibilities unto 
mankind, and unto posterity. 

In behalf of the students, and in the inter¬ 
ests of the Normal, I urge the recognition of 
this positive need upon its friends and patrons. 
A separate building could be erected and well 
supplied with the necessary apparatus at a mod¬ 
erate cost. A gymnasium will render possible a 
more perfect development of both sexes, and 
will materially add to the equipment and effi¬ 
ciency of the Normal. 

Marcus. 

Washington, D. C. 

Get wisdom, get understanding. 
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Full Faeulfy, lave Teachers, and Horinal Methods. 

is C|fmlimi Imf not Srctanan. 

THE FALL TERM 

Will open on Monday, September ist, 1884, with a full 
faeulty and increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory work. 

Persons wishing to teach, prepare for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etd 

Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together with 
regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing, Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu¬ 
nity for culture and practice. 

The Building is Heated Throughout with Steam. 

There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of sixteen weeks is 
about $65.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

For catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Drawer K, Huntingdon, Pa. 

THE NEW READERS. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 
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S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

Liberal Terms will be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies for introduction, 
anti an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. H. BUTLIE & CO, t Publishers, 

18 SOUTH SIXTH S TREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LITERATURE AT THE NORMAL. 


The class in literature is about as enthusiastic 
as usual. The catalogue has been arranged so 
that the study of the English authors is contin¬ 
ued throughout the fall session. This gives op¬ 
portunity for much more satisfactory work. So 
far in the term the class has considered the lives 
and works of the principal writers from the time 
of Chaucer to the age of Scott. 

Among the writings which have been especial¬ 
ly noticed are Macbeth, Hymn to the Nativity, 
Alexander’s Feast, Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, Cotter’s Saturday Night, a part of Lalla 
Rookh and Intimations of Immortality. Most 
of the members of the class seem to appreciate 
the privilege they have of communing with the 
master minds of the past. By so doing they re¬ 
alize that they are in the best of society and are 
always finding something to suit their taste and 
increase their store of knowledge. 

As the lover of art is always delighted to pass 
through a gallery wherein is displayed statuary 
and paintings from eminent sculptors and art¬ 
ists, so the student of literature must find pleas¬ 
ure in dwelling upon the scenes which are so 
vividly pictured by the artists of the literary 
world. The museum presents to us precious 
stones some of which are much more valuable 
than others, and for that reason attract more at¬ 
tention ; so in literature. Many quotations need 
but a passing glance while those gems “of pu¬ 
rest ray serene ’ ’ which are found scattered all 
along the pathway of the student need to be 
treasured up and carefully placed away in the 
cabinet of the mind. This is one aim of the 
class, and the good effects of so doing will often 
be realized. 

In’order that a much wider knowledge of the 
bearing of history upon literature may be had, 
each student uses in connection with his study of 
Westlake’s Literature a “syllabus ” or summing 
up of the main facts, political and literary, of 


the different ages, which has been carefully pre¬ 
pared and which will prove a most valuable ref¬ 
erence in the future. 


During the winter session the American au¬ 
thors will be carefully studied and the beauties 
of our own‘‘sweet singers” enjoyed. 


IMPROVE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES. 


As winter is drawing nigh and the out-door 
work will soon be over, the young men who work 
on the farm will have more leisuse. Since there 
is less work to be done fewer hands will be re¬ 
quired to do it. This will give many of our 
young men an opportunity to attend school dur¬ 
ing the winter months and improve their educa¬ 
tion. 

As our winter term opens about the last of De¬ 
cember and closes about the middle of March, 
it will accommodate you exactly. You will be 
ready for work again when spring opens, and if 
you wish to continue your studies during the 
spring term and engage in teaching in the fall 
you will have a good beginning. 

Not only will young men be accommodated, 
but also young ladies. Many young ladies might 
be spared from their home duties during the 
winter months. And what better can be done 
than to spend the time in acquiring an education. 

A good education will never be regretted, but 
will be of use to you in any calling in life. 

Many serious mistakes are made and many 
lawsuits arise from an improper knowledge of ac¬ 
counts. Every person should be able to keep 
his own accounts correctly, and should be famil¬ 
iar with all business papers. A few dollars spent 
in fitting yourself for the duties of life will pay 
better.than spending your money in lawsuits 
arising from your mistakes. 

The drill that students receive in Composition, 
Letter-writing, and the use of Business Papers 
aids them in securing good positions. 
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“ THE PUBLIC EXERCISE. 


Laura M. Keeny; A Sweeter Revfenge, Au 


Under the above name the school has main¬ 
tained during the past four years a short exercise 
in declamations, recitations, readings, &c., on 
alternate Monday afternoons. The design of 
these exercises is not that of entertainment, but 
more that of a class-drill in this important line 
of work. A programme is announced two weeks 
in advance, and the persons named on the pro¬ 
grammes are excused from writing one composi¬ 
tion in order to prepare the work. 

When the parts are prepared they are critical¬ 
ly rehearsed before the teacher in charge of the 
elocution department, before they are rendered in 
public. The results have been gratifying. The 
majority of our students come here without any 
experience in this line, and this is their first ap¬ 
pearance on the public rostrum. The rehearsals 
and encouragement remove much of the timid¬ 
ity; at least gives them courage to overcome 
it, while the practice itself gives strength and 
proficiency. 

It is an important matter to start right in work 
of this kind. Many public speakers have babits 
that interfere with their usefulness which might 
have been avoided had they received suggestions 
in their first experience. Hence the importance 
of the drill. The work during the term has been 
quite up to the standard. 

The following persons have appeared in the 
parts named. Declamations, A. H. Resler, D. 
K. Royer, E. D. Bowman, F. K. Baker, I. N. 
Wagner, John Keedy, Willie Foster, Jacob 
Smiles, and H. C. Walker. Recitations, Mar¬ 
cella Landis, Laura M. Norris, Jennie Stouffer, 
Esther Pannebaker, Jennie Foster, Laura My¬ 
ers, Minnie Ressler, Lizzie Baldwin, Frances 
Kling, Nora Landis, Emma Sayler, and Laura 
Black. Essays, Reading, Tressa J. Pressel; La¬ 
bor Reaps its Reward, Lizzie Mong ; L'nfortu- 
nate People, Laura M. Hamer ; The Truly Gen¬ 
teel, Anna K. Brumbaugh; d’he Weight of 
Words, May Oiler. Referred Questions, Catha- 
rina, Vraming the Shrew ), I. W. Leatherman ; 

( ardinal M olsey, 1). B. Replogle : Burns and 
His M orks, Lizzie B. Howe ; Charles Lamb, 
C. E. Haffley ; Thebes, N. S. Replogle. Select 
Readings, l.ast Prayer of Mary (Jueen of Scots, 


Somck; The Pied Piper of Handin, W. H. Co¬ 
ver I Tl^ King Volmer and Elsie, IdaM. Pecht, 
and Pyramis and Thisby, A: P. Silverthorn. 

There is no branch in the whole course to the 
study of which more time is given -than gram¬ 
mar. All the students are expected to have it 
as one of their leading studies, and since the la¬ 
ter methods of teaching it by preceding language 
lessons, have come into practice, it no longer 
forms a displeasing branch either to teacher or 
student. Gradually the subject grows, hnd one 
by one the beauties of the heretofore difficult 
constructions become clear and pleasing. 

No one can afford to be without the culture 
which is to be derived from the study of this all- 
important branch. Everywhere its results are 
shown, both in conversation and written exerci¬ 
ses. In these are seen the effects of careful 
training in the correct use of language, or, as is 
too often the case, the pitiful lack of such. 
Some seem to entertain the notion that grammar 
is a useless study, and hold that many eminent 
scholars have known little of the rules of gram¬ 
mar and composition. Though this may be par¬ 
tially true, yet it is accepted by all thinking men 
that whether such persons understood the rules or 
not they them. 

A prominent grammarian is right when he 
says, “Of all grammars, the English need not 
burden the memory with scholastic rubbish, or 
be set down by the pupil as dry and profitless. 
It can teach him the art of correct speaking and 
writing, and it can do this in a way that shall be 
attractive.” It is the aim of those who instruct 
in this branch to find that “attractive” way, 
and a visit to one of the classes is all that is need¬ 
ed as proof that they have found it. Instead of 
a dull, sleepy class, there may be seen eager stu¬ 
dents anxiously awaiting the development of 
each new feature. 

The imj>ortance of analysis and diagramming 
is recognized, and each day a part of the period 
is devoted to such work. 

Instead of loading the memory of the student 
with technicalities, and bewildering and vexing 
him with “ prolix discussions and obscure defi¬ 
nitions,” the teachers aim to make the subject 
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plain aad practical. Our young Mendk should 
realize the importance of a tliorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the sul^ct, and shoiild take ad\ant£^e 
of the opportuniti^ offered at the Normal. 

While much attention is given to the higher 
branches of study the elementary ones are not 
neglected, and special drill is given in penman¬ 
ship. A careful analysis of the letters is required 
thus familiarizing the student with the parts of 
the letters in the making of which he is likely 
to err. The good results obtained by the daily 
practice of the various exercises are quite notice¬ 
able. The system used is Payson, Dunton, and 
Scribner^ s of which Horace Mann said, ^^This 
is the first common sense system I have ever 
seen.’’ 

The art of writing well is such an important 
one that none dare neglect it. In all his work 
the student finds use for his ^en or pencil, and 
he should be able to write so well that it will 
not require the needless waste of hours on the 
part of any one to decipher his hieroglyphics. 
The business man has no position for the young 
man or woman whose writing is illegible, but to 
the one who can prepare a neat letter, or keep 
books in a clean, pleasing way, positions are 
always open. A fitness for them may be obtain¬ 
ed by receiving such a drill as is given at the 
Normal. 


The class in drawing is large this term and all 
the members exhibit a decided interest in their 
work. Here as in other branches the main ob¬ 
ject kept in view is to give the student that which 
will help him not only in the school-room but 
on the farm and in the workshop. Many dicta¬ 
tion exercises are given weekly and much atten¬ 
tion is paid to original designing. By all such 
exercises the hand is trained to move skilfully, 
and the eye to see aright, while the mind is de¬ 
veloped and strengthened. 

No one can doubt the truth of the words of 
the State Superintendent of Iowa when in a re¬ 
port a few years ago he said, “ As every article 
manufactured is first designed by the brain, and 
as clearness, accuracy, and detail of design, are 
essential qualities to the master mechanic, in no 
other manner can both eye and hand be better 


trained and educated than by a thorough course 
xA ^ramngJ- Then let none neglect the behe^ 
fits to be derived from a course in this branch of 
study. 

———# ♦ ♦ ' ' ^' —— , 

The B class in Gompositidn and Letter-writing 
is composed of ladies only. They have written 
on the following subjects: Apples, Geography, 
Books, Study, A Description of Home, Autumn 
Scenes, Attention, and Character. 

—^^^— 

Choke Readings is the title of a new book by 
Prof. Cumnock of the Northern University. 
The book contains 426 pages of choice selec¬ 
tions arranged for the use of. schools or for 
the public reader. It has the strongest endorse¬ 
ment of the press and of teachers. The selec¬ 
tions are arranged in ten parts. Among these 
parts are. Pathetic Selections, Narrative Selec¬ 
tions, Humorous Selections, Miscellaneous Se¬ 
lections, &c. In the arrangement and variety 
of the Selections the book is unsurpassed. 
Price, post paid, $1.7$. 

There is no more suitable accompanlament to 
a work on elocution than a work on literature. 
These two studies legitimately belong to each 
other. The Publishers of Choke Readings have 
published a new work entitled Familiar Talks in 
Literature by Abby Sage Richardson. The book 
is designed equally well for a reading book and 
drawing room companion for young or old, as 
for a text-book in the schools. Either of these 
books will be sent post paid on receipt of price, 
$1.75. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 117 State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

How We Live, or The Human Body and 
How to Take Care of It, is the name or title of 
one of the most important little books that has 
issued from the press for a long time. It is an 
elementary course in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, and teaches the true theory in relation 
to the use of alcohol and tobacco, showing 
their pernicious effects upon the human or¬ 
ganism, and the book is designed to carry that 
teaching to the children where it will do most 
good.. This book ought to be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our common schools, and 
remain there until its every truth was campre- 
hended. D.’Appleton vS: Co., New York. 
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ingdon, Pa. 

Organization of the College.—Eld. 
James Quinter, President; J. H. Brumbaugh, 
Chairman of Faculty; J. E. Saylor, Secy of 
Faculty, 

♦ ♦♦- 

Organization of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees.—Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, President; 
Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Vice-President; Dr. A. 
B. Brumbaugh, Secretary; Eld. W. J. Swigart, 
Treasurer, 

Subscribe for the Advance nouK 

-♦ ♦♦- 

Three classes in Algebra and four in Arithme¬ 
tic this term. 

- 

The Winter Term begins Monday, December 
29th.—II weeks. 

-♦ ♦♦—^- 

The present term has been one of the most 
pleasant in the history of the school. 

-♦ ♦ ♦ 

One, and two cent postage stamps taken for 
subscription, for sums less than one dollar. 

-♦ ♦♦- 

The Book-keeping class numbers sixteen this 
term and will study Single and Double Entry, 

-♦ ♦ ♦- 

If we are to judge from the pile of coal on 
the ground, Mr. Keeny evidently expects to 

keep us warm this winter. 

-» ♦ ♦- 

The senior boys are active workers in the so¬ 
ciety, and seem ready to take a hand in debate 

in any opportunity or emergency. 

-■— 

The senior class will have Astronomy next 
term. All students who are prepared to take 
up the subject may enter the class. 

-» ♦ »- 

The latest improvements to the Normal are a 
large bell in the tower, and a new cabinet case. 
Who will contribute specimens to fill the case ? 


The Ijatin though sih^l 

work, ftnd will have 'master^ a great of 
Jones’ Reader by the end of the present temu 

The seniors are now studying Geometry. 
They are expected to complete four books this 
term and the next three books during the winter 
term. 

— -—♦ ♦ 

We will gladly furnish catalogues to any per¬ 
sons whose names are sent to us. We are anx¬ 
ious to have our catalogue in the hands of those 
who are interested in school. 


The new cabinet case is now in position for 
the reception of specimens for the museum. 
Contributions are solicited. Every specimen 
will be appreciated. All are aids to education. 


The Home and School, a paper published at 
Mt. Morris, Ill., in the interests of the school 
there, made its debut last week. We wish the 
new paper, and the cause in whose interest it 

appears, success. 

-^- 

The teachers of Ches^ter county attended their 
Institute at West Chester during the week begin¬ 
ning November loth. Among those present we 
notice Miss Keim, Miss M. Emma Tyson, and 
Mr. E. J. Conner, all former students of the 
Normal. 


The class in Natural Philosophy study, during 
this term, the following subjects: General Defi¬ 
nitions, Motion and Force, Attraction, Elements 
of Machines, Pressure of Liquids and Gases, 
and Sound. During the winter term the class 
will have Light, Heat, and Electricity. 

-♦ ♦- 

The class in Physical Geography this term is 
larger than usual, and is full of interest. In 
studying organic life, special plants or animals 
were referred to the respective members of the 
class to study from other sources than the text¬ 
book. The pupils made this part of the work 
quite interesting. The palm, the baobab, the 
magnolia, in the vegetable kingdom; and the 
beaver, the ostrich, quagga, etc., among the ani¬ 
mals, make interesting subjects of study. 



The classes in Elocution the pr^nt term 
have been about as IsCrge as usual. The A class 
has one list of seif preparations to give yet, be¬ 
sides the usual platform, Bible, and sight read¬ 
ings that belong to the examination. They will 
begin to read Pope’s Essay on Criticism in a few 
days. 

-♦ ♦ . - 

During the present session the Mental Phi¬ 
losophy class is employed in the analysis of the 
intellect, and, judging from the original manner 
in which some of them handle the intricate prob¬ 
lems arising from the discussion of the intutive 
power, we predict that the present class will 
more than sustain the high standing of its prede¬ 
cessors. 

- » ^ ^ --- 

The Oil Painting, and art department of the 
Normal is under the charge of Miss Harriet 
N, Wilson, a lady of large experience, and 
marked success in teaching. She belongs to a 
family of artists all of some note and reputation, 
and is the sister of Dr. Jerry Wilson the portrait 
painter. Miss Wilson excels in flower, fruit and 
landscape painting, and all her students make 

rapid progress. 

-♦ ^ »- 

We solicit the aid and cooperation of our 
friends in extending the circulation of the Ad¬ 
vance. Any one can act as agent, by obtain¬ 
ing subscribers, and forwarding the names and 
money to the proper address. Any one sending 
ten subscribers and $2.50 will receive as a premi¬ 
um one of the beautiful Fthc’s of Huntingdon 
plain or colored. Address, The Advance, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Why not spend next session at the Normal ? 
You can have almost any thing you want in the 
line of study, and plenty of practical work in 
letter writing, business forms, Ac. Less than 
^46. will pay the whole expense for board, tui¬ 
tion, and furnished room, and you cannot spend 
that much money and get better returns for it. 
Education is capital to young men and women 
these days, and capital that cannot get into the 
hands of defaulting bank clerks, or other rascals. 
The term will close about the middle of March, 
and you will be out in good time to arrange for 
the summer’s work in case you do not remain 
longer. 


Almost nine years the Nornaal Oollege, at 
Huntingdon, Pa., has been in active, and con¬ 
tinued operation. It has past its period of trial, 
and to-day presents its claims to the Church, to 
those desiring, or seeking an education every¬ 
where, as an educational institutioft, with a fixed 
basis for operations, and an established policy, 

• thoroughly equipped, and prepared to make 
good every hope of its friends and win the ad¬ 
miration of its enemies, should such exist. 
Every advantage that can be had in any, save 
the oldest, and best endowed schools, can be 
had here, at very much less expense, and freed 
from the dreaded dangers of such institutions. 
We point to the past as our earnest for the 
future, and though we make no promises, none 
go away dissatisfied, unless it is with themselves. 

A drone element drifts into every busy hive, 
and a live, busy, active, growing school, such as 
the Normal College is, can scarcely be expected 
to be entirely free from such an element, at all 
times. It is this element that causes dissatisfac¬ 
tion, when any exists, and here is rooted out as 
quickly as possible. Students belonging to that 
I class are not solicited, nor wanted: but earnest, 

I ^ 

I energetic, good men and women, whether young, 

I or somewhat advanced in life, are urged to give 
the Normal a trial, and they will become its pa¬ 
trons, supporters, and friends. 

The Departments or Courses of Study have 
reference to actual needs, and growth in know¬ 
ledge of each student. The Normal English 
Course is the practical life course^ giving an availa- 
j ble basis for business or professional life, and in- 
1 eludes commercial or business training. The cur¬ 
riculum makes provision for those who are pre¬ 
pared, and desire to extend their studies, to en¬ 
ter the Scientific and Classical Courses, either 
and both of which are equal to that of the best 
colleges in the land. The expenses are as low 
as it is possible to make them, consistent with 
the permanency of the school. The rooms are 
clean, well ventilated, fully furnished, comforta¬ 
bly warmed by steam heat, and everything pre¬ 
pared to make the Normal in all respects a lit¬ 
erary hgme of culture and religious refinement. 

Write for catalogues and particulars. Address, 

I Normal College, 

I Drawer A', Huntingdon^ Pa, 
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The students of last Spring Term will be 
pained to learn of the death of their school¬ 
mate, Samuel T. Snowberger, of New Enterprise, 
Pa. Mr. S. died of Typhoid Fever, on the eve¬ 
ning of Nov. 8th. His aunt. Miss Rosie Snow¬ 
berger, inform^ us that he was sick about two 
weeks. His many friends at the Normal were 
shocked at the news of his early death, and ex¬ 
tend their S3unpathy to his family and relatives. 
--— ♦ ♦ ♦- 

The religious influences at the Normal are 
such as will commend the institution to parents 
who are sending their children from home to se¬ 
cure an education. The Bible is regularly stud¬ 
ied by all, and its lessons of purity and holy 
living commended to teacher and student. The 
regular preaching services on the Sabbath; the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting service ; the 
Sunday afternoon Bible class; the private pray¬ 
er-meetings, all afford means of growth in grace 
for those who have begun a holy life, and lead 
to thoughtfulness and improvement in the way¬ 
ward or careless. The school is imbued with a 
spirit of religious refinement and dignity that 
begets a purer life in those who are associated 
in it as its students. 


The healthfulness of Huntingdon as a location 
for a school, and its adaptation in point of cli¬ 
matic influences cannot be questioned. The 
Normal building is delightfully located, is sur¬ 
rounded by the free circulation of pure air, and 
is absolutely free from any form of malarial in¬ 
fluence. With proper care, as to personal habits, 
no student need miss a single recitation, from 
indisposition, during a whole course of study. 
All are encouraged to keep themselves in the 
best physical condition possible, and are aided 
in this by the lectures and advice of Dr. Brum¬ 
baugh, whose gratuitous labors in this direction 
have been a source of great advantage to those 
students who have availed themselves of his ad¬ 
vice. Sickness does not prevail here; and with 
healthful food, pure air, and good advice, the 
best results in study may be expected. 

-♦ ♦ ♦- 

In rhetoric the seniors will finish the subject 
of Style this term and will be ready for Inven¬ 
tion during the winter session, when it is hoped 


they will I^ able, to put into practice the th^ry' 
they have learned and will not consider the sub¬ 
ject a sublime ’ ’ one because of its ‘^ obscurity, * ’ 
They will undoubtediy learn the truth of the 
statements given them pointing out the utility 
of Rhetoric, namely, 

(i) “ Discourse is governed by laws w^hich must 
be undemtood in order to be obeyed. (2) A 
knowledge of principles enables us to do every¬ 
thing more effectively than without such knowl¬ 
edge, and this especi^ly applies to composition. 
(3) The study of rhetoric qualifies us to criti¬ 
cise and enjoy the finest productions of literary 
genius. (4) The mastery of discourse gives us 
power for good over all intelligent beings. ” 


It has been the aim of the Normal College, 
since its founding, to seek all who are desirous 
of a liberal education. Believing that every one 
is the architect of his own future and that 
earnest application and determined effort will 
insure success we encourage all, even though 
their means are limited, to come and make the 
start. 

It often happens that farmers’ sons and daugh¬ 
ters are deprived of the advantages of a com¬ 
mon-school education, hence are not well ad¬ 
vanced in their studies and on this account hesi¬ 
tate to enter our classes. We are pleased to 
state that during the Winter Session, opening 
December 29th, superior advantages will be 
offered to this class of students. During this 
session the school will be closely classified, thus 
making the classes smaller and permitting the 
teacher to devote more time to the individual, 
than during the Spring Session. 

The Chairman of the Faculty will be pleased 
to correspond with any who may be half per¬ 
suaded and yet in doubt as to what course to 
pursue. 


The Advance has been before our people, 
friends, and patrons for a sufficient length of 
time for all to judge of its character, its object, 
and its importance to the educational interests of 
our fraternity. Many expressions of good will, 
and commendation have come to us from those 
I among us who are interested in education, and 
I also from those who are not of us, but who have 





advance: 


been associated with the w Huntingdon, 
in some way, and are hoping for the intellectual 
preferment of our people in this country. To 
all these we express a grateful acknowledgment of 
kindly feeling and friendly interest. But we are 
not yet satisfied. Our subscription list should 
contain the names of at least five thousaud more, 
who are equally interested with us, in the educa¬ 
tion of our young men, and women, who feel 
impelled to take a step, in this direction, in ad¬ 
vance of that taken by their ancestr}^ Our list 
should contain not less than ten thousand names. 
And we still offer the Advance at twenty-five 
cents a year. Every number is worth more than 
that amount to every subscriber. Direct, Ad¬ 
vance, Huntingdon, Pa. 

--- 

PERSONALS. 

_ Mr. T.^ C. Wieand is at his home near Smith- 
ville, Ohio, the present winter. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has just returned from an ex¬ 
tended trip through Kansas and JSTebraska. 

^r. W. M. Howe of the spring term, was vis¬ 
iting at the Normal last week. He is teaching 
in the extreme east end of the county, and is 
prospering. 

Mr. J. E. Keeny of the class of ’82 recently 
finished the Commercial Course at Ada, Ohio, 
and is back at the Normal again. He is now 
working up land surveying. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of this county, and member of 
our Board of Trustees, does not forget the Nor¬ 
mal in his educational visiting. 

In a late letter received from Lynette M. Bos- 
serman, a member of the first graduating class, 
we learn that she is teaching music and painting 
in Glassville, Mo. Our best wishes for success. 

Mr. W. H. Cover, a member of the senior 
class, received the sad news recently that his fa¬ 
ther’s house in Somerset Co. was burned with all 
its contents, some of the family escaping with 
difficulty. 

Miss Lizzie Knepper writes from Mont Alto, 
Franklin county, Pa. Miss Lizzie is teaching 
near home and has thirty-three pupils. She 

likes teaching very much, and kindly remembers 
the Normal. 
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/ Miss Annie E. Sorrkk is teaching at Mark- 
lesburg, Huntingdon county, Pa. Miss Sorrick 
was a student of the NormM for several terms 
and also spent a few weeks of the present term 
here before her school opened. The lady stu¬ 
dents were favored with a letter from Miss S. 

Miss Emma Schrock, of Berlin, Pa., has been 
very sick with Typhoid Fever for several weeks. 
The last heard from her was favorable, although 
she was still poorly. Her many friends at the 
Normal, both teachers and school-mates, ex¬ 
tend to her and her family, their sincere sympa- 
pathy, and hope she will soon be well, 

Mr. O. G. Smith, a former student, writes 
from Georgetown, Ottawa county, Kansas. He 
went West after the close of the Spring Term, 
passed a creditable examination, and is now 
teaching. He is pleased with Kansas and 
wishes to be remembered by the Faculty and stu¬ 
dents of the Normal. Success to Mr. S. 

Eld. Isaac Price of Chester Co., died on the 
19th of October at the ripe age of 82 years. 
Eld. Price, by a long life of usefulness and good 
will to every one, had taken a large place in the 
hearts of the people. His earlier life was very 
active, his old age was peaceful and happy; and 
his life and his death were triumphs of the 
Christian faith. He was among the first and 
the warmest friends of our school. 

Miss Frances Kling has been obliged to aban¬ 
don her plan of study on account of ill health. 
She expected to finish the course next June, and 
it was with no ordinary feelings of regret that 
we saw her leave us. We are sorry for her sake, 
and we are sorry for our own' sake. We trust, 
however, that her health will improve, and that 
she will be able to return at some time and ac¬ 
complish her fondest hopes at school. 

Messrs. Haifiey and Eeplogle are next door 
neighbors to Messrs. Replogle and Cover. They 
all have good neighbors, and numbers 17 and 18 
have most excellent occupants. Mr. Silverthorn 
lives a few squares from the building, and hence 
is somewhat removed from his brethren of the 
class. 

The ladies of the class are scattered around 
considerably. Misses Howe and Oiler occupy 
opposite sides of the hall. Miss Keeny lives 
down on ground h^. Mrs. Brumbaugh lives 
down street with h^ husband, of course, while 
Miss Kling was obliged to give it up on account 
of ill health. 





THE BOYS. 

This selection is a poem addressed to the class of 1829 , in Har 
Tard College, some thtitT years after their gn^nation. The 
author, who retains in a li^h degree, the freshne^ and joy. 
ousness of youth, addr«!8es his elasstnates as “hoys 

Has any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 

If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 

Hang the almanac’s cheat and the catalogue’s spite! 

Old Time is a liar! we’re twenty to-night! 

We ’re twenty! We’re twenty! Who sa3'S we are more? 
He’s tipsy,—j^oung jackanapes!—show him the door! 
“Grey temples at twenty?”—Yes! white if you please; 
Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there’s nothing can 
freeze ! 

Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mistake! 

Look close,—you will see not a sign of a flake 1 
We want some new garlands for those we have shed. 

And these are white roses in place of the red. 

We’ve a trick, we young fellows, you may have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old ; 

That boy we call “ Doctor,” and this we call ‘LTudge 
It’s a neat little fiction,—of course it’s all fudge. 

That fellow's the “Speaker,’’ the one on the right; 

“ Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you to-night? 
That's our “ Member of Congress,” we say when we chaff; 
There’s the “ Reverend ”—what’s his name?—don’t make 
me laugh. 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Society thought it was true! 

.So they chose him right in,—a good joke it was too! 

There's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 

^Ve called him “The Justice,” but now he's the “ Squire.” 

And there's a nice yuungsler of excellent pitli; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
but lie shouted a song for the brave and the free,— 

Just read on his medal, “ My country,” “ of thee I ” 

\'ou liear that boy laughing ? \’ou think he's all fun ; 
but the angels laugh, too, at tlie good he has done; 

I'lie children laugli loud as they troop to hb call, 

.\nd the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all I x 

\'es. we 're boys,—always jdaying with tongue or with pen; 
And 1 M)inetiines bas e asked. Shall we e\ er be men ? 

Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 

Till the la.'-l dear conipanifui dnq>s smiling awa\'? 

d'hen here b to our boyhood, its gold and it? grey 1 
Tlie stars of it^ winter, the dews of its May I 
And when we have done with our life-lasting loy.s, 

Lear Father, take care of thy children. The Ihxvs! 


HUNTINGDON ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

N O R MAH_C^LE GE. 

Ml Teadie^ 

School is ftrislian bai not ^ectniinn. 

THE WINTER TERM 

Will open on Monday, December 29tb, 1884, with a full 
faculty and increased facilities for doing thorough and 
satisfactory work. 

Persons washing to teach, prepare for busihess, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opptortunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

Weekly meetings of the Literary Societies, together with 
regular class exercises in Gomposition , Letter-writing, Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu*' 
nity for culture and practice. 

Tke Building is Heated Throi^liout -with Steam. 

There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of sixteen weeks is 
about $65.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

F'or catalog\ies and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Drawer K, Huntingdon, Pa. 

THE NEW READERS. 

BUTLER’S SERIES. 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Unsurpassed in all the Essentials of Good Readers^ in 

Mechanical Exeeutiony in Gradation, in Cheapness. 

180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full pz^e) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 
S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper, 

liberal Terms w ill be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new' series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. F'reight paid on all supplies for introduction, 
and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be re¬ 
lumed if the books are introduced. 

1. H. BUTLEE & 00., Publishers, 

IS S OUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA . 

An Fi>ucationai. Paper, Devoted to the Promotion 
of Ktiucalion and General Literature. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

l>y llic Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College. 

'Ierms: Single Copy, Per Year, 25 Cents; Four or 
More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year. 

Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 

Address all Communications, Moneys, etc., to 
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HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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THE TRUE BASIS. 


In the hiiancial world these arc times of 
speculation and fabulous fortunes. Men be¬ 
come immense!}" rich, even beyond their own 
knowledge or jx)wer of appreciation. And 
while this is true, there is no scarcity of defal¬ 
cations and failures involving the business 
interests of entire communities. There are 
few things more fascinating than speculation, 
and man}" resort to it as a speedy means of 
becoming rich. In the midst of it all, how¬ 
ever, it is well enough for every young man to 
lo )k about him occasionally and take his bear¬ 
ings, that he may know wliere he stands. Not- 
^vithstanding the sudden getting of great 
wealth of some of those who engage in the 
various speculations of the times, there are 
certain old-fashioned truths concerning busi¬ 
ness that can never be thrust aside as super- 
aim uated. Among these let it be remembered 
that strict integrity is the only sure way to real sue 
cess. Other roads may promise better, but 
they will lead to disappointment and ruin. 

1 he success that seems to follow chicanery, 
dodges and sharp turns is only an allurement 
that leads on to sorrow and shame. There 
are many false viaws of life entertained that 
are dangerous. The sure means of rising by 
steady imlustry and close economy is regarded 
as too slow, and Young America looks about 
him for some great thing, some shrewd turn, 
o!’ fortunate investment that will suddenly 
thrust him up from poverty to attlucnce. Al¬ 
though this last method does show’ some sud¬ 
den rises, yet it brings w"ith it sudden falls, 
and in the end generally comes out behind, as 
did the hare in the race with the tortoise. 

There is no surer thing than that truth and 
right will ultimately prevail, unless it is that 
w rong will ultimately go down, and it matters 
little in wdiat shape the wrong develops itself. 
The man who can go splurging through life, liv- 


j ing extravagantly, making a display on other 

men’s money ; with more ambition to wear fine 
clothes than to pay his debts—however fine 
appearance he may make, and however intelli¬ 
gent he may be,—is one of the basest of coun¬ 
terfeits on God’s noblest work. The prime 
j object of too many young men (and yoiing 
i Women, too, for that matter,) seems to be to 
I deceive society. They walk after a vain show, 
they sail under false colors, the great effort of 
their lives seems to be to conceal w’hat they 
really are, and appear something they are not. 
Houses are fixed off in luxury that would in- 
I dicate enormous w-ealth, when probably the 
: furniture is unpaid for. Take the expensive- 
I ness of attire as a criterion of wealth, and 
I what an amount W"e might expect to find in 
I the tills and coffers of the sports of any com- 
I munity. We might eouclude the town was 
I full of Vanderbilts. Take the same as a eri- 
i terion of intelligence, and what Newtons,And 
I Websters, and Spurgeons almost any village 
could furnish. The loafer and lounger are at¬ 
tired better than the industrious one - by 
I what means, deponent sayeth not. The mil- 
I lionaire has a less expensive w^ardrobe than 
I the dude w"ho could not raise five dollars to- 
I wards his mother’s funeral, were she to die. 

I The clerk spends more than his employer ; 
j drives out at break neck speed in costly livery, 

I while his employer walks, and carries the 
I family groceries home on his arm. Dines at 
I first-class restaurants, and orders the highest. 
Turns up his nose at the presumption of the 
clerk who offers him a cheap cigar. Regales 
himself freely and frequently at fashionable 
saloons—the finest creams and drinks at any 
cost, aijd pays without a word. This is in 
public and before his friends: but that same 
snob w’ill quarrel w’ith his wasber-w’oman over 
the mean pittance of twenty-five cents a w’oek, 
and W'ill crowd tw’o weeks’ linen int<) one 
week’s W’asli. Debts .'ire disregarded, mid 
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creditors snubb^, and those who aided htt 


% the 


torms in liie principles em- 


are rewarded with insolence. 

A start in life on such a basis cannot reach 
true success. There is no premium laid on 
foppery, and dudes are not in demand. A 
young man’s future does not depend on the 
style of his collar, the height of his hat, or 
the length of his coat, but rather cm his vim 
and his capacity. The question on which his 
ultimate success hinges is not so much “what 
has he inherited ?” but rather, “what is his 
industry ? his perseverance ? his pluck ?”— 
Not “is he smart ?” but “are his morals pure?” 
It is not shrewd tricks, but it is that which 
regards an obligation binding; not from the 
close legal form of the paper, but because it 
bears the sacred seal of honor. It does not 
depend on localit}", it is not the East or the 
West, the North or the South, the city or the 
country; ’tis not even the question of a legacy 
of thousands, or penniless poverty', but it is a 
persevering industiy, a strict econom}^ good 
sense, a sound integrit}^ a strong heart, an 
unshaken faith in God. W. J. 8. 

-- 

GEOMETRY. 


The study of Geometry is one of the most 
interesting studies in mathematics. Its practical 
importance and the mental discipline it gives 
should commend it to every student. A knowl¬ 
edge of the subject is of great value to the 
teachers of our public schools, it is almost indis¬ 
pensable. In fact our teachers cannot teach 
successfully unless they are familiar with Geom¬ 
etry, or at least with the applications of the 
truths. 

You may think this statement too broad, but 
it is not. In mathematics in many of our coun¬ 
try schools Arithmetic is the principal branch 
taught. Practical measurements depend on Ge¬ 
ometry. The principles used are principles of 
Geometry. Every teacher should be able to 
draw the different geometrical figures which are 
used in his teaching. He must know this be¬ 
fore he can teach it to his pupils. Our pupils 
should be taught, and taught correctly. Any 
teacher who is able to explain these figures to 
his pupils and show them clearly what is meant 


ployed, will be more successful than he wha 
cannot do this. He will also create in the pupil 
a liking for the subject which will encourage 
him and teach him to investigate for himself 
Drawing is taught in many of our schools, 
and it should be taught in all. The lines and 
angles used are the same as those used in Geom¬ 
etry. The various figures, simple and compli¬ 
cated, are the figures of Geometry variously 
combined. Teachers may think that it will not 
pay to prepare themselves in a branch which 
they will not teach, or at least not to the extent 
of some other branch as grammar or geography. 
It will pay you to know many subjects, for there 
are so many things that you may use to advan¬ 
tage to enliven your school and make your 
teaching more effective. The true teacher will 
make his pupils feel that there is always some¬ 
thing more to learn. 

All teachers should be systematic in their 
teaching, and in order that they may be system¬ 
atic they must first have system in study. Ac¬ 
curacy is needed in teaching and also in study. 
In Geometry the pupil must be accurate in his 
j statements and logical in his demonstrations, 
i He must know what is essential and what is not 
essential. He must be able to tell clearly what 
is given and what is to be proved ; then he must 
i proceed step by step, making use of that which 
i he has already learned in proving what is new. 

I Most of our boys and girls in the country are 
I living on farms or know something about them. 
Our boys and girls will find ample opportunity 
for applying the principles of Geometry. All 
the fields on the farm, the yard and the garden 
j correspond to some geometrical figure. Even 
j the flower beds made to beautify the yard and 
garden may be made prettier and neater by 
having them to resemble geometrical figures. 
Picture a yard nicely laid out with flower beds 
resembling triangles, squares, rectangles, circles, 
and ellipses, all planned and made by the boys 
and girls applying what they learned at school, 
and you will be well rewarded for your labor in 
teaching the same. They will also know how 
to lay out a piece of ground to be planted with 
certain grains or fruits, and what must be the 
dimensions to contain a certain amount of land. 




They will be able to tell you how much 
needed to carpet any room in the house, and 
how much paper will be required to paper any 
room. They will tell you how much it will 
cost. All this done by the boys and girls ! yes, 
and more too. 

We offer a few thoughts on the method of 
studying Geometry. 

1. Read the theorem and demonstration care¬ 
fully. 

2. Draw^ the figure. 

3. Fix clearly in the mind what the theorem 
grants, then what is to be proved. 

4. Study the thought and make it your own. 

5. Close the book, draw the figure and dem¬ 
onstrate the theorem in your own language. 

6. Be able to place your work upon the board 
rapidly and neatly. 

Never commit a demonstration in Geometry 
and never try to remember the order in which 
the author letters the figures. Draw the figure 
from the thought that is in your mind and letter 
it to suit yourself. . If you study in this way you 
will be master of your Geometry, and you will 
prove to others that you are able to rely on your¬ 
self. 

The Junior Class will begin the study of Ge¬ 
ometry in the spring term and continue it 
through the fall term of the senior year. We 
expect a large class in the spring, and we would 
be pleased to have others enter the class, even if 
they do not take the course. We look forward 
with pleasure to the Geometry class of the 
spring term of ’85. How many will help us to 
realize this pleasure ? J. E. S. 

-- 

OUR CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Our Classical Department is intended to meet 
all the w'ants of students desiring to obtain a 
thorough classical training, or to obtain such a 
start as may enable them to continue the course 
by themselves. In order to do this, firm, sub¬ 
stantial foundations are laid by a careful and 
thorough drill in the grammar and in grammat¬ 
ical structure. Jones’ First Lessons in Latin 
and Harkness’ Latin Grammar are the Latin 
text-books, which the present class in Latin are 
using. Good w^ork has been accomplished in 


this department during the TVinter term, and 
the interest is being gi^ually awaken^. The 
present class began with the English method of 
pronunciation, but the Roman method shall be 
used; it having the preference in our colleges 
and is the smoothest and most melodious in 
sound. 

You may say the classics are of no benefit f 
the time spent upon them is wast^. To you I 
would say, opposition to the Classics is by no 
means new, it has been debated in every land, 
where their study has formed a part of the edu¬ 
cational system. The conflict has been long and 
very spirited. The Claries have many opposers 
and many supporters. The views that have been 
so strongly and confidently expressed against 
them have been as strongly and as confidently 
met by counter opinions and statements, and it 
is only by a fair balancing of both sid^ that one 
is able to tell on which side the weight of au¬ 
thority rests. But, while they were so vigorously 
opposed by great and learned men, the study of 
and taste for the Classics have been steadily in¬ 
creasing. If any one were to tell us to-day that 
Homer and Virgil, that Demosthenes and Cicero, 
that Herodotus and Livy, were of little merit, 
we would quickly tell them that he was behind 
time, that he was too late to tear them to pieces, 
their reputations have been too firmly establish¬ 
ed. Imperfections may be pointed out, but 
pray tell me, what person or thing is perfect ? 
Homer and Virgil are, and ever shall be, the 
fountain-heads of poetry; * Demosthenes and 
Cicero of oratory ; and Herodotus and Livy of 
history. 

Before entering into an eulogy of the classical 
languages, however, let us try to answer some 
of the principal objections in vogue against the 
Classics as forming a part of a liberal education; 
let us consider both sides carefully for ourselves, 
and then decide as to whether it is advantageous 
to learn the Classics, or drop them from, our 
course of intellectual training. 

Some.tell us they are desirous of obtaining a 
superior education, but have no appetite for the 
classics, and, therefore, they think they ought to 
have a different course of training. This needs 
no elaborate discussion, for you can answer it 
for yourselves. Find out to what calling your 
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advance. 


mind inclines and pursue such a course as shall 
iit you for that calling. We have a great num¬ 
ber of schools in our land, at which special 
courses may be pursued. Yet, if you are wise, 
you will try to cultivate a taste for the Classics, 
for reasons that you will see hereafter. 

Some tell us that the observing powers are de¬ 
veloped, in the order of nature, before the re¬ 
flective and reasoning powers, and that the phv- 
sical and scientific courses of training are best 
fitted to train these powers. This is as easy to 
answer as the former objection. We grant that 
tiie observing powers are developed in the order 
of nature, before the reflective and reasoning 
])Owers. I)ut the reflective and reasoning powers, 
when developed in the order of nature, need 
equally as well proper nourishment, exercise and 
discipline, and the Classics furnish these in the 
highest degree. 

It is claimed that the Classics are superfluous 
as a means of intellectual training, being infer¬ 
ior to the physical sciences and modern lan¬ 
guages. Yow, what one among you, after care¬ 
ful thought, would hold to that opinion ? Why 
tne taste, ideals and essential sou! of modern 
literature is essentially classic, and, apart from 
manifold other defects, the lack of inflection 
and consequent use of particles impose upon 
tneni a comparativ^e fixed order, in the collocation 
of words and clauses, and afford little possibility 
ot transposition. No language ever existed that 
was as polished as the classical languages. The 
reader stumbles over no synonyms. Kach word 
has Its proper force, thus making the exact 
thought of the speaker or writer known to the 
hearer or reader. They are the sources of sev¬ 
eral modern languages, and on that account, are 
a key to a thorough knowledge of them. About 
two-thirds of the English language is derived 
iiom the Latin and Greek. Latin is the mother 
language of French, Italian, Spanish and Portu¬ 
gese. Somehow we ultimately look to these an¬ 
cient compositions, both in poetry and in jirose, 
tor the most eleg^ant structure, fine style, en¬ 
chanting modes of illustration, and accurate 
tuiuking. They approach most nearly the stan¬ 
dard of literary merit that a thoroughly in- 
toimed and disciplined mind app^o^'es. We 
tuiist agree with Macaiiley, that **frcm the spier’- 


; did literature of Greece and Rome sprung the 

I wisdom, the freedom, and the glory of the 

I Western World. ” 

j We are told that the progress of science, and 
j increase of knowledge, together with the desire 
I and impatience, in the last century, to enter at 
j an early age into the active pursuits of life, ren- 
; der any general culture impracticable, and re- 
i quires that all general preliminary education be 
1 reduced to a minimum, and be suijerceded in a 
j great measure by a special professional training. 

1 This is clearly seen to be founded upon inis- 
j takes of facts and reasonings, for in the minds 
I of most all learned men, classical discipline 
j forms the best preparation for all professional 
I study. Professors, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
j regard the Classics as the chief educational 
i instrument of preparation for a professional 
: course of training. No matter what calling the 
j young man intends to follow, he can scarcely 
j prepare for it, with any degree of efficiency, 
j without the aid of one of the classical lan- 
i guages. Without it, when he-picks up his Bot- 
! any, his Chemistry, his Physiology, he is like a 
; pilot at sea without a compass. There may be 
! stars shining, which are some aid, but the qnuk- 
1 est and best aid is wanting. If a student wishes 
I to learn French, and he has learned Latin, he 
I has, already, learned half his French. In the 
; study of the metaphysics, he is aided to a won¬ 
derful degree, because their terms are derived 
! from the Latin. The direct benefits of the 
I Classics to the profession are obvious. Their 
! nomenclatures are mostly, if not altogether, de- 
: rived from the Classics, therefore a knowledge of 
tliese languages, facilitates the understanding of 
their terms, and so are indispensable. There 
are also valuable works on medicine in the 
C/reek language, which, according to an eminent 
American physician, furnish' the best descrii*- 
tioiis of the .symptoms of disease that have ever 
come to his knowledge. Again, there is no 
language that contains as many sources of scien¬ 
tific legislation as the Latin, for as we all know, 
tlie Roman law is the parent and germ of ever)' 
code that lias followed it. 

It facilitates the power of expressing our 
thoughts in the best and most concise language; 
for give a boy ever .so much .science, ^ver so 



much mathematics j if he at least, 

one of the so-called dead languages^ he never 
acquires the faculty of expressing himself with 
grace, ease and clearness^ We readily admit 
that a large amount of true learning may be de¬ 
rived without a knowledge of the classical lan¬ 
guages, but we live on the capital amassed by 
past ages : the past is truly the teacher of the 
present, and the classical models of polite litera¬ 
ture, poetry, eloquence and history have ever 
been regarded as pre-eminent. 

E. E. W. 

(To be Continued.) 




ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


An American instructor has truly said, “The 
noblest literary study of an Englishman is the 
study of the English language. The noblest 
literary gain of the educated man is the power 
of wielding that language well.” The end of 
all reading and study should be a gain of 
thought, lire good teacher not only leads the 
student to store his mind with facts but arouses 
him to think of a subject for himself and form 
his own opinions in regard to it. While this is 
the tendency of all good teaching, it is too often 
the case that persons who probably have thoughts 
well worth expressing, are quite unable to con¬ 
vey them to others in a clear and definite way. 
The ability to express one’s self in good, plain 
English is an accomplishment possessed by too 
few. 

It is a lamentable fact that in many schools 
but little attention is given to the teaching of 
that most important and valuable branch, En¬ 
glish Composition. While other branches of 
education are not to be underrated, composition 
work should surely take a high place in a course 
of study in any-school. None will deny that it 
is of much more value to any person to be able 
to write his own language correctly and ele¬ 
gantly than to write or speak a foreign language. 
Since English is the language of which we want 
to make constant use, it is the language which 
we should chiefly cultivate, and the one wherein 
most care should be taken to polish and perfect 
our style. 

The study of grammar will aid us greatly in 
our speaking and writing, but in otder to receive 


the greatest benefits from it we miist continually 
use our knowledge of it. It is a mistaken idea 
with some that the teaching of a little syntax 
can develop sufficient ability in regard to either 
language or thought, Some persons severely 
yet unjustly condemn the study of English 
Grammar, because it often seems to fail to make 
good speakers and writers. The trouble lies in 
the fact that the students are not required to put 
the knowledge gained into practice by writing 
out their thoughts. The language lessons as 
now given in many schools, wherein composi¬ 
tion work and grammar go hand in hand, will 
certainly do much towards making better speak¬ 
ers and writers in the coming years than are to 
be found amongst people in general at the pres¬ 
ent time. Frequent exercises in composition, 
varied and made live and interesting by an en¬ 
thusiastic teacher, cannot fail to bring about 
most desirable results. 

When a person is forced to write out what he 
knows, whether lately acquired or not, he is im¬ 
pressed with the subject under consideration 
much more forcibly, his conceptions of it be¬ 
come clearer and his stock of knowledge is 
greatly increased. Indeed composition work is 
beneficial in almost every relationship in life. 
The words which Channing said of speak¬ 
ing are also true of writing; “A man who can¬ 
not open his lips without breaking a rule of 
grammar ; without showing in his dialect, or 
brogue, or uncouth tones, his want of cultiva¬ 
tion ; or without darkening his meaning by a 
confused, unskillful mode of communication, 
cannot take the place to whicli ]:)erhaps his na¬ 
tive good sense entitles him.” F. H. O. 


“ The proper stud}’ of man is man.” The 
subject of physiology belongs to this tcDu. 
and also to the spring term. Few sulijeets 
furnish more interesting study than this one. 
How truly is man fearfully and wonderfully 
made ! And what other workmaship so con¬ 
clusively proves the intelligent design of its 
architect I Surely to account for the desi<rm 
intelligence and eternal fitness of things by a 
world of chance, is a thousand fold more stu 
pcnclons task, than to believe in the creation, 
providence and grace of the ( hrisliaiFs God. 
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Organization of the Gollege. —Eld. 
James Pnsident; J. H. Brumbaugh, 

Chatrnian of Faculty; J. E. Saylor, Sec*y of 
Faculty. 

---- 

Organization of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees.—Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh, President; 
Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Vice-Presideni; Dr. A. 
B. Brumbaugh, Secretary ; Eld. W. J. Swigart, 
Treasurer. 

—Spring term is the term of the year. Ev¬ 
erything is measured up to it. The coming 
term is expected to be fully up to the standard 
and beyond it in point of number and interest. 


—Teachers who are engaged teaching, and 
will not have finished their schools b}" the 
opening of the spring term, ma}" enter at any 
time afterward; but those desiring to enter 
after the opening of the term should corre¬ 
spond with the Chairman of the Facultv. 

— — . .. 

—At the time of the issue of this No. of the 
Advavce a very interesting religious meeting 
is in progress in the chapel of the Normal 
building. 3 fany have been led to seek the 
higher good, and will thus be enabled to 
weave the love of God—the religion of Christ, 
—into the web of their knowledge and so per¬ 
fect their W’ork. 

-- 

—Our Normal library has been enriched re¬ 
cently by the continued generosity of our wor¬ 
thy Congressman, Hon. L. E. Atkinson, who is 
careful to see that nothing valuable issues from 
the Government Printing Office without a copy 
being placed in the Normal library. Thos. W. 
Myton, Esq., one of our recent State legislators, 
contributes several volumes of the Geological 
Survey of Penn'a. This series of books is very 


thanks for sevenil voluda^ cont^^ 
are adding 1^ purchasei the EnG3^fop^^^^^^^^ 
taniea as rapidly as publ^ed. T^ is still 
room for Gontiilmtipns, oT^1^^ 

A full set of the poets is greatly needed. 

-The work of the year moves steadi^^^^ 
Neither the depth of the mercury nor the an 
gle of the sun seems to alffiect the current of 
hard work in its steady flow onward. The 
lower classes are urged by the stimulus of 
what they have left, while to the senior the 
goal of the future begins to near. Already 
the theses are in hands, while eommencement 
orations are tingling prospectively through 
the brains—badly mixed, of course, with syllo¬ 
gisms, theorems, laws of physics, figures of 
j rhetoric, &c. And visions of final examina- 
j tion occasionally break through the maze, only 
, to create a grim smile as it is pushed aside, or 
I “ laid on the table,” to come up in its place. 

It has been a great satisfaction to work with 
I the present class, and the fullest sympathy 
I exists eveiywhere, and although work is hard 

I all seem happ^". 

----- 

The Normal College, recognizing the great 
benefits to be derived from composition work, 
has for a long time been awake to the needs of 
its students in this direction, and no other proof 
of this statement is needed than a reference to the 
letters and compositions written by students be¬ 
fore entering it as compared with those written 
after a stay of a few months within its walls. 
An important part of every week’s work is the 
preparation of a composition by each student in 
the school. By this means students who go out 
^ from the college are prepared for the duties 
I awaiting them in the school-room, lyceum and 
social circle. The embarrassment which is al¬ 
ways felt by the person who has had no drill in 
such work, is quite distant from the lady student 
when called upon for an essay, or the gentleman 
when requested to give an oration. How 
pleasant to be rid of what are usually considered 
annoyances! All our’ young friends should avail 


valuable in a library for reference and study. 
Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh, of Washington, has our 


themselves of every opportunity to aid them in 
speaking and writing. The Normal offers many 
advantages and should be supported by all who 
desire to advance themselves in such work. 





♦ 

ADVANCE. 

PERSONALS. 


—S. Imn Bashoar, a former student of the 
Normal, died at his home near Lewistown, 
Pa., Feb. 1 , 1885 , of consumption* 

—Miss Tressa J. Pressel, of Dillsburg, Pa., 
was called home on account of the death of 
her aunt. She has the syrapathies of air in 
her sorrow. She returns for spring term 

—Elmer E. Wolf, a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity at Lewisburg, Pa, has charge of the Classical 
Department. Prof. Wolf is a young man, and 
comes among us very highly recommended. 

—T. C. Wieand and wife gave the Normal 
and their friends here a call on their way to 
Ohio where they expect to make their home. 
31 ay happiness dwell with them! 

— 3 Iiss Cora A. Brumbaugh, of the class of 
83 , is one of the corps of 19 teachers em¬ 
ployed in directing the young ideas of Hun¬ 
tingdon s children to shoot in the right direc¬ 
tion. 

Miss Phebe R. Norris, of the class of ’79, 
has recently been appointed to a position in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, D. C. 
Her many friends and her alma mater are pleased 
to learn of success, and extend hearty con¬ 
gratulations. 

—Miss Jennie E. Calhoun, of the Class of 
8r, for some time has occupied the position of 
bookkeeper for Masters, May & Co., Everett, 
Pa. She is practically using the training re¬ 
ceived at the Normal, and also devotes her spare 
time to literary pursuits. 

—When Harvard College first opened its 
doors the entire number of students was three. 
It is a significant fact that the Normal College 
opened with the same number. They were 
Gains M. Brumbaugh, Mrs. T. W. Black, (nee 
Cornelius,) and Miss Maggie D. Miller. 

—Mr. John U. Isett and Mr. Theodore Koons, 
both of Limerick Township, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., visited the Normal recently. Mr. Isett is 
a member of the firm of the Royersford Stove 
Works, and Mr. Koons represents the stove 
works of March, Brownback & Co., of Limerick 
Station. Come again. 


THE HUNTINGDON NORMAL 
GOLLEGE---aPRlNG 
FOR 1885V 

The Spring Term will open on Monday, 
March 16 th, 1885 , with a fiill faculty, and 
increased facilities for doing thorough work. 
Teachers who desire to attend a school where 
thorough and practical professional training 
may be had, and parents who wish to place 
their children where attention will be given to 
their moral, as well as to their intellectual 
training are solicited to consider the advan¬ 
tages afforded them at the Normal College. 

The institution is easy of access, being 
located on the Penn’a. Central R. R., and at 
the northern terminus of the Huntingdon 
Broad Top R. R., 202 miles west of Philadel¬ 
phia and 153 east of Pittsburgh. The build 
ing is large, well lighted, and heated through¬ 
out with steam. The students’ rooms are neat¬ 
ly furnished with bed and bedding, wardrobe, 
table, chairs, washstand, bowl and pitcher, 
bucket, mirror, lamp, <fec. The ladies’ rooms 
are carpeted without additional charge. The 
gentlemen may rent carpet at $1 00 per ses¬ 
sion. 

The building is located on elevated ground, 
rendering it healthful and pleasant. The 
work is so apportioned that each department 
is in charge of an experienced instructor who 
is specially qualified to fill the department as¬ 
signed to him. Special advantages will be 
afforded during the Spring Term to those who 
desire to prepare to teach. The course of in¬ 
struction is graded so as to meet the wants of 
all classes of students. 

The course of study embraces all branches 
required to give a practical business education, 
up to a full college course. The aim is to give 
general culture as well as thorough scholar¬ 
ship. We aim to make the expenses as low as 
is possible, without endangering the financial 
standing of the institution. 

For particulars and further information send 
for catalogue, in which the departments are 
fully explained. 





GOOD WORiJSv 


The good words that come back to us from 
those ’who.have been with us, and have gone 
out to various fields of labor, are among the 
gratifying things connected with this work. 
We are always glad to hear fi’om our students 
either directlj^ or indirectlj^ 

Eld. W. G. Shrock, of Berlin, Pa., who with 
his family spent several sessions with us. in a 
recent letter to one of the present students, 
says in speaking of the time spent here: *• That 
was the most eventful year in our life, I have 
many fond and pleasant recollections of the 
Normal College and its surroundings. I can 
still picture very distinctly" in mj" mind everv 
nook and corner of the building from the up¬ 
per floor to the dining hall below. I shall 
never rue the time and money spent at Hun¬ 
tingdon.” 

Miss Ella Kiilp, of Pottstown, says she has 
been taking some practical lessons in Com¬ 
parative Physiology, having been home on 
butcher day. She is making herself useful at 
home, in the Sunday-school and mission so¬ 
ciety work, and speaks of her school days at 
the Normal as happy times. 

Miss P. W. Weakly, of Barnitz, Pa., who is 
pleasantly remembered as among the first 
members of our faculty, writes: “I am ex¬ 
tremely busy w'ith my school and home duties. 
I am gratified to learn of the flourishins' con¬ 
dition ot the Normal, and am alwavs inter¬ 
ested in its welfare.” 

Eld. S. X. McCann, a graduate of * 8 . 3 . is at 
present engaged in the Virginia Normal 
School. He reports the school as quite flour- 
•ishing, and himself in excellent health and 
spirits, and says: “I feel that the true secret 
ot happiness is to alwavs have someth ins: o^ood 
to do, with the will to do it. I am fflad to 
know that you have a good class this year, 
(rlad to hear that your work is pleasant and 
])rospects good." 

Mr. C. M. Bosler. of Ind., is teaching near 
V estminster, Md. He say’s in a recent letter 
that he is pros|x^ring and expects to attend a 
eoinmercial sehool at some time. He seems to 


I cherish a gratefulTeihehibranee of his sqjohrn 
at the Normal, and thinks if he were to return 
he would make still greater improvernent. 





Washington, D. C., Etec. I 
Dear Adi^ance : 

Permit me through your columns to 
urge the formation of an Altimni Associatioh. 
Such an organization wili rekindle the flame of 
devotion to the highest interests of the Normal; 
will foster a deeper personal interest among its 
membership; will form a nucleus for an organ¬ 
ized body of active friends and supporters of 
our alma mater -, and will afford annual seasons 
of great enjoyment. Then all wili gather, or in 
thought turn from a distance, to greet each suc¬ 
cessive class, and to consider methods for fur¬ 
thering the equipment and development of the 
“B. N. C.” I regret that such action was not 
taken at the last *• re-union,” of which in the 
August number you said, *Tt was indeed the 
most enjoyable occasion of the day.” 

Let each Alumnus at once address Prof. J. H. 
Brumbaugh, giving his or her desires in the 
matter. A number have expressed an earnest 
desire for such an organization, and I believe 
the sentiment is general. Let us band together 
and labor more earnestly to aid each other, and 
to foster the true success of the beloved Nor¬ 
mal ! 

\ our monthly visits are eagerly awaited. You 
have my sincere wish for at least fifty thousand 
cash subscribers. Appeal to each friend to aid 
in speedily enlarging your field of usefulness. 

^‘79.” 

-—-- 

THIS PERSONAL LETTER IS TO YOU. 

Dear Brother-. 

Wc hope yon rejoice with us, who 
have labored so hard, and spent oiir means so 
freely for the cause so dear to ns, that the 
Normal College, at Huntingdon, out of debt: ^ 
We need, all, to recognize the fact, however, 
that the great work undertaken is really*, 
merely begun; that a substantial nucleus, 
only", has lieen formed, around which we can 



concentrate our eliorts, and where we can be¬ 
stow of our means that we desire to consecrate 
to the Master's seryice, in the direetion of the 
church’s great need. No one should seek to 
withdiaw the aid rendered, but each one 
should rather double, triple or even quadruple 
the amount already invested, and others, who 
have so far had no part nor lot in this matter, 
should come to the rescue, that additional 
buildings might be erected, and more thorough 
equipment secured. These are greatly needed, 
to insure further success of this enterprise, 
which has been the object of so many earnest 
prayers : and the growth of which has been 
watered by the tears of devoted workers, at 
l£‘ast one of whom has sacrifieed a life, prec¬ 
ious in the Master s vineyard, to the cause, so 
paramount in importance. 

The work goes on, and we all belong to the 
same working force. While some are devotino^ 
their time and energies, others can come Ipr- 
ward with a part of the abundance with 
which God has blessed them, that the work 
may not be hindered. Let this matter be 
taken into careful, conscientious, prayerful 
consideration, and the means in abundance 
for all the growing needs of the cause will be 
laid on God's altar at once, to be consecrated 
a double blessing, a blessing to the cause and 
a blessing to the donors. 

Fraternally. 

A. B. BliUMUAlGH, 

Sec. of Trustees. 
--. --- 

LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Pennsylvania School Journal published 
at Lancaster, Pa., is among the very best educa¬ 
tional magazines published in this country. Ev¬ 
ery number is brim full of the best and most 
pertinent matter, in which teachers, ivapils and 
parents are interested. 

— llrJf s Illustrated Afonthh Magazine is cer¬ 
tainly a useful periodical wherever vc^ijetables, 
grains, grasses, trees or tlowers grow. Every 
family needs it. whether there is a garden, 
farm, or only a window in the house with 
plants. It is published by James Vick, the 
noted seedsman, of Rochester, N. Y. 


-VTo young housekeepers! The publishers 
of The EhmiehM to send that excellent 
periodical for one year as a wedding present to 
any bride who will) within one year from her 
marriage, send lo cents and a copy of paper 
containing marriage notice. This notice is giv 
en for the benefit of our friends who are in a 
position to receive such benefit; all other house 
keepers should subscribe. 1 1 . lo a year. [The 
Household, Brattleboro, Vt.] 

—Mrs. E. R. Shepherd deserves the highest 
commendation for Special Thyswlogy for 
Girls, recently published by Fowler & Wells, 
New York. This work, in its limited space, 
comprises matter of the greatest importance to 
every representative of the female sex, be she 
girl, young lady, wife, mother, or giandmother. 
It is not a private book, but contains just the 
kind of information, relative to the female phy- 
sfel organism, that every woman ought to have. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is contributing 
a series of articles to the Atlant'c Monthly for 
1S85, entitled “The New Portfolio’^ which 
promises to be very popular, being the maturer 
thought of that master literary mind. Many of 
our readers will remember with pleasure the 
Breakfast Table Talks, by Dr. Holmes, which 
formed such an attractive feature of the Atlantic 
over a quarter of a century ago. Dr. Holmes 
writes exclusively for the Atlantic Monthly, which 
maintains its place as the leading literary maga¬ 
zine of America. [Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass.] 

—S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, have re¬ 
cently published some valuable text books on 
Language and Literature. Welsh’s Essentials of 
English, and Chittenden’s Elements of English 
Composition are works of great value to the stu¬ 
dent or teacher of the English language. They 
are equally valuable as books of reference for 
the writer or speaker who is anxious to acquire a 
proper use of Flnglish. Welsh’s Development 
of English Literature and Language is a large 
work embracing a treatise on the philosophy of 
literature, and will prove a valuable work to the 
teacher, dliey have also published a Manual of 
Oratory, by Prof. Raymond, of Princeton. It 
is a very complete work on theoretical oratory. 
[S. C. Griggs & Co.,87 Wabash Ave., Chicago.] 
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—Rev. Edward McMiii.ii is the editor of a 
Pocket Manual, intended for busy people, that 
is really a vade mecum of wonderful scope and 
value. This is No. 3 of the series, and it seems 
incredible that so much valuable information 
could be comprised in so small a book, 25 2 
pages. Price 50 cents. [W, H. Thompson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.] 

—-- 

ADVANCE ITEMS. 


—All persons receiving duplicate copies of 
the Advance are requested to distribute them 
judiciously, where they will do good. 

—This is a personal request to every reader of 
this paragraph to subscribe for the Advance 
without delay, then to go to work, forthwith to 
get up a club of as large a number as possible. 
By so doing you will aid the good work in which 
we are engaged, and be benefitted yourself, by 
becoming interested in the work, and in the 
subject of education, and by securing the prem¬ 
iums offered for clubs. The Editor. 

—For every club of ten names and $2.50 one 
of the beautiful ‘‘Views of Huntingdon’' will be 
sent without additional cost. A club of ten or 
more can be secured at any postoffice in the 
country by any young lady or gentleman, among 
their young associates in a few hours. Try it. 

—The Advance is published not to make 
money, but to do good, to liven up and keep 
alive an interest in the subject of education 
among the members of a religious fraternity who 
practice and preach that a personal knowledge 
of the requirements of the Scriptures is needful 
and essential, and who more than all others need 
an educational basis for such knowledge. 

—We look at ourselves, sometimes with ad¬ 
vantage through the eyes of others, and their 
words of criticism or encouragement may aid us 
greatly in our work. The following letter from 
Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., former principal of 
the State Normal School, at Millersville, Pa., 
and now President of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia, Pa., rep¬ 
resents the sentiments of a highly esteemed 
friend of many of those connected with the 


Normal, and one who understands our aims, 
purposes and work. 

IWlaiU^hiay ^a.f I)€c. 2,1^ 

Dr. a. B, Brumbaugh, 

JfypearJ^nd:--l6^ 
you for the number of the “Advance” you so 
kindly sent to me. I have read it with much 
interest, and wish to commend its modest and 
earnest spirit. It is a worthy representative of 
your school, and ought to do much to inspire 
the pupils to earnest and intelligent study, and 
to give the people who support the institution 
confidence in its teachings and influence. Wish¬ 
ing you and all my friends associated with the 
Normal College success and happiness, 

I am, very truly yours, 

Edw’d. Brooks. 

- —. 

MARRIED. 


WiEAND—B eashor. —On Jan. i, 1885, T. 

C. Wieand, of Ohio, to Miss Ella M. Beashor, of 
Penn’a. Both were students at the Normal, and 
have our sincere wishes for success and happiness 
in life. 

Phillips—Wenger. —On Nov. 13, 1884, Mr. 
G. W. Phillips to Miss Emma E. Wenger, both 
of South Bend, Ind. The bride was a student 
at the Normal, and has the kind wishes of all 
her Normal friends in her new relation. 

Kendig—Long.— On Jan. —, 1885, Eld. E. 

D. Kendig, of Fishersville, Va., to Miss Lizzie 
Long, of Fairplay, Md. The groom was one of 
the early students of the Normal, and has many 
friends in it, who wish him and his bride a joy¬ 
ous and prosperous journey through life. 

Anperson—Gould. —On Dec. 10, 1884, Dr. 
A. S. M. Anderson to Miss Edith M. Gould, 
both of Solomon City, Kansas. • Many ^of the 
early students of the Normal will pleasantly re¬ 
member Prof. Anderson as the co-laborer with 
the late lamented Prof. J. M. Zuck, when the 
work here was not an assured success. He was 
greatly esteemed here, and he and his bride 
have the best wishes of all, for their success 
and happiness. 
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From Gospel Messenger wo learn tliat Mr, 
Ephraim Strayer, of Johnstown^ a former stu- 
den t of the Normal, was recen tly married to 
Miss Hannah Brailier. 

f—^^—-—-—— 

The following is from the poet Whittier: 

Baxters, Mass., 2^ A/S?. 15, 1885. 

I shall be glad if the students of the Nor¬ 
mal College find something worthy of their 
interest in my writings. They have my best 

wdshes, John G. Whittier. 

_ ——^ - *-^^*-* -- — 

—The A Elocution Class accomplished a fair 
amount of work during last session, and the 
uiajorit}’ of them passed the subject. The 
public readings given b}" them in the Chapel, 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 18th, were highly 
appreciated by the audience. These public 
readings of the class have become quite a 
feature of the Fall term. Following is the 
programme of the evening: Margery Grey, 
Nora Landis; The Froward Duster, A. H. 
Ressler; The Tides are Rising, Esther Panne- 
baker; Little Miltiades Peterkin Paul, Lizzie 
3Iong; The Singing Leaves, Tressa J. Pressel; 
Tchabod Crane, Marcella Landis; Watching 
for a Leopard, Elmer D. Bowman; Little 
Rocket's Christmas, Laura Myers; Ticket 
O'Leave, A. P. Silverthorn; Baby’s Soliloquy, 
Minnie Ressler: Poor House Nan, Ida Pecht. 

—The Junior Literary Society will close its 
meetings with a special programme, at the end 
of the present session. So far as at present 
arranged, the programme is as follows: Salut¬ 
atory. Laura Hamer; Declamation, D. K. Roy¬ 
er; Dialogue, Annie Rupert, Grace Quinter, 
Marcella Landis, Jennie Stoqffer, Emma Sa}’- 
ior, Laura Black and I. H. Hershey; Declama¬ 
tion, I. W. Leatherman and G. Bechtel; 
Oration, I. Harvey Brumbaugh; Recitation, 
Laura M. Norris; Select Reading, Lizzie T. 
Baldwin; Declamation, A. H. Ressler; Recita¬ 
tion, Ella J. Brumbaugh; Paper by Nora Lan¬ 
dis, Contributors, Edith Newcomer, Lizzie 
Mong, J. G. Spangler, J. G. Lane, Irvin Brum¬ 
baugh, and Esther Pannebaker; Valedictory, 
H. R. Gibble, Oflicers for the evening, Presi¬ 
dent, Geo. Q. Bechtel; Secretary, Esther Pan¬ 
nebaker. 


Fall 

€|[nstOT but not ^ectanan. 

THE SPRING term 

Will open on Monday/1885, with a fullr 
faculty and increased facilities for doi^^ thorough and 
satisfactory work. 

Persons wishing to teach, prep^e for business, or for 
any calling in life, will find excellent opportunities to study 
the Languages, Methods, Mathematics, English, Natural 
Sciences, Elocution, Book-keeping, Drawing, Music, etc. 

Weekly meetings of the Lkemiy Societies, together wdth 
regular class exercises in Composition, Letter-writing, Dec¬ 
lamations, and Recitations will afford abundant opportu-. 
nity for ctiilure and practice* 

- The BiiUding is Heated 

There is no fire to keep up or ashes to carry away by 
the students. 

The rooms are comfortable, the boarding is better than 
is usually given at boarding-schools, and the expenses are 
less. The entire cost for the term of fifteen Aveeks is. 
about $61.00. 

The moral influences are carefully guarded. 

for catalogues and further particulars address 

NORMAL COLLEGE, 

Drawer K, Huntingdon, Pa. 

THE l^EW^ READERS. 

BUTLER’S SERIES, 

BOUND IN CLOTH. 

Unsurpassed inmll the Essentials of Good Fectders, in 

Mechanical Execution, in Gradation, in Cheapness. 

180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full page) 
engraved from original drawings and oil-paintings made 
especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 
S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, Faber, Stevens, Poor, 
Bensell, Sheppard, Sooy, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lum- 
mis, Sayre, Lippincott, and other eminent artists. 

Beautifully Printed on Tinted Paper. 

Liberal Terms will be made for Readers exchanged for 
this new series. Special discounts to the trade and dealers 
generally. Freight paid on all supplies Tor introduction, 
and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle 
supplies. 

Sample sets of this series will be sent by mail for ex¬ 
amination on receipt of $1.50. This amount will be re¬ 
turned if the books are introduced. 

E. E BUTLEB & CO., Publishers, 

/S SOTITE Sixm STREET, PHtUDSLPBIA, PA. 

An Educational Paper, Devoted to the Proni3tion 
of Education and General Literature. 
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By the Trustees of the Huntingdon Normal College. 
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More Copies, 20 Cents Each, Per Year. 

Postage Stamps Taken for Change. 
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The Normal College, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A SCHOOL, CHURCH AND HOME FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


This school offers superior advantages to all who desire to obtain an edueation, and at the 
same time be surrounded by the highest moral, and purest Christian influences. Every facility is 
afforded for the most thorough training in all the departments. The school commends itself to 
all who become its patrons.' 


DEPARTMENTS; 

Preparatory, Normal, 

SCIEXTIEIC, ClASSICAI.. 

Mental Philosophy—Meth¬ 
ods—Mathematics — Astron¬ 
omy—Evidences of Christi¬ 
anity—Ancient Languages— 
English Grammar—Litera¬ 
ture— Rhetoric—Hygiene— 
Natural Philosophy—Botany 
—Physics—Physiology—El¬ 
ocution—Music—Book-keep¬ 
ing—History—Painting, 



ACCESS: 

On main line of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad—the best 
in the United States,—aud 
at the northern terminus of 
the Huntingdon A Broad 
'Fop Mountain Railroad, 
with trains at almost ad 
hours. 


1 Ei.EF l-ictN K C()N'XEl il'iN’-. 


PRESENT FAC U L T^Y 


Eld, J.\MES (^)riXTKR, President of the College. 


cntal 


J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

i‘hilosoj)hy, Methods of Instruction, anti Historx. 


A. K. 


BRUMBAUGH, M. 1)., 

i.cclurer on Hygiene. 


JOS. E. SAYLOR. 

Maliteinancs, Astronomy, ami Book-keeping. 

w. J. SWIGART, 

loitlences ol Chri^tianity, Elocution, and Surveying. 

ELMER WOLF, 

Ancient Languages. 

F. G. GREEN, 

English drarnmar. Literature, and Rhetoric. 


Natural .'"cience;- ;^sc.pplied by the Faculty for tire } 

^ WM. BEERY, 

\ e.ai 'Lisic aird Englisli Branches. 

Miss IDA M. PECH'F, 

Piano and (Jrgan, 

M H. N. WILSON, 

P.'.mriinc- 
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“ EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN.” 


In Greece there lived at one time seven men 
who were known as the ‘‘Seven Wise Men.*’ 
They endeavored to improve the condition of 
their fellow-men by bringing before them certain 
moral truths and precepts. These truths were 
in the form pf maxims and proverbs, and the 
Wise Men labored earnestly to enforce them 
upon the people. One of the precepts of Cleo^ 
bulus was the saying th|it heads this article, 
“ Educate your children. ’ ’ 

Even in the early history of Greece, the wisest 
men realized that the education of the little peo¬ 
ple was necessary to improve their social and 
moral condition. The experience of men since 
that time bear testimony to this truth. 

Many a young man asks himself, or some one 
else, the question “What shall I do?” The 
best answer that can be given to this question is 
educate yourself. It is our duty to improve the 
talents given to us. If we have many talents, 
we should improve them that we may be of use 
to ourselves and to others. If we have few tal¬ 
ents, we should labor more earnestly to improve 
them. We are responsible for what is given to 
us. In the parable of the talents, the one who 
had received two talents and improved them, 
received the same reward as the one who had 
received and improved five talents. The one 
who received one talent and failed to improve it 
was condemned. 

Some people acquire a fairly good education 
without attending school very much. These 
persons improve their spare moments and make 
use of every opportunity to learn that which is 
useful. In order to secure the best results in 
education, we must systematize our study, and 
we must have a definite object in view. The 
reason why some men succeed so well is because 
they make up their minds to succeed. They 
put forth every effort aud continue to labor. 

Not every person is in such circumstances that 


he can have a collegiate education, but nearly 
every one, perhaps every one, can secure an ed¬ 
ucation suited to his work if he is so minded. 
Many boys who were so poor that they wfere in 
need of food and clothing rose to eminence. 

How shall a poor boy gain an education ? He 
must improve his time. The public schools of 
the present day will give any boy a good know¬ 
ledge of the common branches and a desire to 
learn more about them. If he does not gain 
this it is his own fault and not the fault of the 
schools. While there are some teachers who are 
not as much interested in their work as they 
ought to be, and perhaps would better be some¬ 
where else, yet every boy can learn if he makes 
up his mind to learn. 

Boys who improve their time in the public 
schools, and show that they mean to be men will 
find means to educate themselves. Young men 
who can be trusted, and who will to succeed, 
will find some one to assist them. The reason 
why some people cannot get help from those who 
have the means to help others, is because they 
will not help themselves. 

Men who begin business with small capital 
and gradually increase their business, are most 
likely to succeed. For they have earned the 
money with their own hands and know the 
value of it. Young men who earn money and 
spend it for an education will, as a rule, make 
good use of their time and acquire a good ed¬ 
ucation. Teach in the winter, goto school in 
the summer, and work in vacation. If you do 
this you will succeed. If you do not wish to 
teach, work in the summer, and go to school in 
the winter. 

Education will help you in any line of work. 
Farmers, mechanics, and day-laborers need ed¬ 
ucation as well as business men and professional 
men. All persons have some business to trans¬ 
act, and they may as well do it themselves as 
depend upon some one else. 

If education is good for boys it is good for 





girls too. Give the girls a chance as well as the 
boys. The girl who helps her mother in the 
house is just as much entitled to an education as 
the boy who helps his father in the field. The 
work done by men is more directly connected 
with the financial interests of the farm, and hence 
the work of the boys appears to be more impor¬ 
tant than the work of the girls. Let the women 
go visiting for a week, and turn their work over 
to the men. About the middle of the week the 
men will be ready to send a message somewhat 
as follows : ‘‘Come as soon as possible, we can¬ 
not get along without you.” 

J. E. Saylor. 


MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


One of the richest blessings bestowed upon 
man by the Allwise Creator is the gift of music 
and a love for it. It was one of the first and 
best gifts of God to man. That music is one of 
the means through which God intended that 
man should praise Him is evidenced in His 
Word from first to last. With voice and with in¬ 
struments men have ever ascribed unto God 
praise and thanksgiving. And as long as men 
inhabit the earth, yea, even through the eternal 
years of a glorified existence will the sweet sounds 
of music greet the ear of God. Music was evi¬ 
dently given to man for his good and to be used 
by him to the glory of God. Any of man's en¬ 
dowments which, if properly developed and cul¬ 
tivated, make him better and increase his useful¬ 
ness, should by no means be neglected in his 
education. 

It is not too much to say that nothing is bet¬ 
ter calculated to stir the emotions and touch the 
heart of man than good music. Mens’ emotions 
need to be st rred and their hearts need to be 
touched. What, then, is of greater importance 
in one’s education than to be brought under the 
influence of that which is pure and elevating in 
music ? 

Good music in church helps the preacher to 
preach with better effect, and it puts the listener 
in p better condition to listen. In the prayer¬ 
meeting it moves to prayer and encourages to 
speak. The Sunday-school teacher can teach 
better, and the scholars are more teachable for 


having listened to, and helped to sing^ some 
pure, beautifiil, spiritual songs. ‘‘There is no 
place like home, be it ever m homely, * ’ yet, how 
much sweeter must be the home where music has 
a place in the family circle, other things being 
equal, than where its sweet tones are not heard ? 

Music is helpful in school work, be it in town 
or in the country, in normal schools or coileges. 
Not even all its worth lies in its refining influence, 
but it aids in discipline. It is the general ver¬ 
dict of those who have had experience in that 
direction that in public schools where music is 
regularly taught the matter of discipline is com¬ 
paratively easy. 

The study of vocal music is a help in other 
studies, such as reading and speaking, in the de¬ 
veloping of lung-pow^er and the control of the 
voice, and in articulation and enunciation. 

A strong argument in favor of the utility of the 
study of music in a course of education is the 
fact that it is being more generally recognized 
as a necessary branch of study. Certainly very 
few, if any, other studies are of greater practica¬ 
bility and usefulness than the study of music un¬ 
der competent instructors. Wm. Beery. 

AN ENDOWMENT FUND. 

What our schools need most to make them 
permanantly successful, is an Endowment Fund. 
The Normal has one started, and we are receiv¬ 
ing considerable encouragement. If all our 
brethren who are able would give a hundred dol¬ 
lars or more we would soon have a fund, the 
income of which would enable us to greatly as¬ 
sist young ministers and other worthy persons, in 
getting at least a good start towards a liberal edu¬ 
cation, so essential to their success in accomplish- 
good in the world. There are some who de¬ 
sire to help in our work, but need what they now 
have as their only support while living. Part of 
this they are bequeathing to the Normal at their 
decease. This is certainly very commendable. 
There are hundreds of our members who could 
will several hundred dollars or more to this pur¬ 
pose which would prove a great blessing, not 
only to the school but also, to the giver. Those 
who will do so will please notice the form of be¬ 
quests as given in the la e catalogue of the 
schools. 




ABVAKCE. 


THE TRUSTEES. 


The trustees of an institution have sole control 
of the material interests of that institution, and 
to discharge their duty properly, they should give 
all its business, and interests the same attention 
that they would, or should give to their own 
business, to make it successful. 

The trustees of the Normal are elected with 
special reference to their fitness, to conduct the 
affairs of the school, insure its success, and raise 
it to that high standard where it may meet the 
design of its founders and friends. Their coun¬ 
sel is needed, and their aid, with constant 
work for the school. 

The school's need is great; and, what is ne¬ 
glected by any individual trustee must be at¬ 
tended to by another or that duty will not be 
performed. Buildings are to be erected to meet 
the growing need of the institution, funds need 
to be provided for these buildings, and to pro¬ 
perly endow and equip the school, students are 
to be secured, and wise counsel is needed that 
the policy of the school may be so framed, as to 
meet the need of the church, in educating faith¬ 
ful young men and women, who will be able to 
take the places of those who, through the infir¬ 
mity of age, or under the Master’s call, have 
ceased their labors. 

The duty devolving upon every trustee is a 
peasonal duty, and may not be performed by 
any one else. Will our trustees now enter into 
a personal examination of themselves, in refer¬ 
ence to their duty, in all respects, pertaining to 
the school ? If they do, and do it faithfully, in 
the light of their responsibility, the business quo¬ 
rum at Huntingdon will soon receive the benefit 
of their counsels, their aid, and their encourage¬ 
ment. Each year, the stockholders who meet 
to elect trustees make the selection from among 
the whole number with a reference to their par¬ 
ticular fitness and ability, and a notice of elec¬ 
tion should be the beginning of devoted work 
for the school. 

Every trustee is a guardian of the school to 
watch all its interests, and yet some of our trus¬ 
tees have never seen the school nor the place 
where it is located. All have done something 
in aid of the work. Some have come often, and 
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given tbeir valued counsels, but the great burdm^ 
of the work of overseeing the schoob erecting 
buildings, employing proper teachers, etc., must 
rest upon the business quorum residing in the 
vicinity of the school. From them constant at¬ 
tention is required ^ frequent meetings, long 
consultations and sacrifices of time and money. 
The work is a constant sacrifice, and every one 
should take an active conscientious interest in it. 

A. B. B. 

ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Several years since in addressing the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association, the writer 
argued the importance of general and special en¬ 
dowments for scholarships, library apparatus, 
and buildings. Among the Normal’s many ear¬ 
nest friends the necessity for such action has be¬ 
come more and more apparent. An active, pro¬ 
gressive, educational institution cannot depend 
solely upon its current income to meet the nec¬ 
essary expenses. Its broadening fields of activ¬ 
ity demand liberal contributions of money and 
gratuitous labor. It needs an income which is 
permanent and enlarging—it needs endowments 
and cash subscriptions. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the 
liberal action of the College Trustees in voting 
lo scholarships for worthy young men, the 
Alumni Association announces the founding of 
at least two scholarships in perpetuity. These 
are for both young men and young vomen in 
their senior year. 

At the last annual meeting the 11 classes were 
represented, and nearly ^2,000.00 was pledged 
by the 25 alumnae present. This sum is to be 
largely increased. Remembering that every dol¬ 
lar represents earnest effort, and often painstak¬ 
ing privation, of the noble ones who thus fitly 
emphasize their love for their Alma Mater; it 
should stimulate every worker to renewed activ¬ 
ity, and mark a new era in the Normal’s history. 

Those alumnae who have not already done so, 
should at once send their contributions to the 
Secretary of the Alumni Trustees, Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh, M. D., P. O. D., Washington, D. 
C. The first payment is to be made before 
August 20. 

The following regulations adopted by the 
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Association explains the present scope of this 
movement: 

“ 6 These scholarships shall be given to 
worthy young men, or women, to aid them in 
completing the studies of the senior year in any 
course of study regularly prescribed by the Trus¬ 
tees of the Normal College of Huntingdon, Pa. 

13 The beneficiaries shall be worthy young 
men, or women, who, for various good reasons, 
may of themselves be unable to complete a 
course of study; and whose graduation would 
add to the influence and worth of the school and 
of the Association. ’ ’ 

As speedily as possible the objects and size of 
the endowments will be enlarged. More and 
more rapidly the work advances, and our belov¬ 
ed Alma Mater increases her facilities for practi¬ 
cal and comprehensive instruction, w^hile her 
illuminating and purifying influences are diffused 
throughout ever widening circles. Marcus. 

TO OUR MINISTERS. 

From the fact that our ministers are elected or 
called by the congregation which they are to 
serve, the idea is generally accepted that there 
can be no special preparation for the w^ork until 
after the call is made. And, to a certain extent, 
this is true; but not entirely so. There are two 
things that every young man should have, to 
prepare him for the duties of life, that are also 
very essential qualifications as a preparation for 
the ministry, and are so recognized, by our 
church, w^hen calling men to this position. 
These two things are : a good Christian education, 
and a thorough knowdedge of the scriptures. 
No young man is fully equipped to enter any 
calling in life without these essential qualifica¬ 
tions, and if all parents would recognize it as 
their duty to thus equip their sons, to-day, many 
of those wdio are now ministers w^ould rise up 
and call them blessed, instead of grieving over | 
their misfortune of lacking qualifications, which | 
they now' feel would be of more value to them I 

I 

than houses and lands. 1 

But in this, parents should not bear all the | 
blame. What they neglect to do, or w^hat they | 
cannot do, children can do themselves. And if I 
they refuse to do it, part of the blame, if not all, | 
must fall upon them. | 


Then, when a special preparation cannot be 
made, a general and essentiM one can-—and it 
should be made by all. But this preparation must 
be made for the ministry, and it is to those who 
have not made it before their cM^ to the work 
that we wish to address a few thoughts. 

As said before, this preparation you need. 
You cannot fill the high and holy calling folly 
and acceptably without it. And it is truthfolly 
said: It is never too late to do good. That which 
you need you may yet get. Your feet are not 
shackled nor your hands tied. The field of posi- 
bility lies open before you. And it is for you to 
say whether or not you will consecrate that which 
has been given you to the successful prosecution 
of the work whereunto you have been called. 
This calling is a high calling and above every 
other calling. Therefore, to fill it well you are 
to make the greater—the greatest sacrifice. 

The two essential things as, a preparation for 
this work are so related that the one forms the 
forerunner to the other. Education, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, is necessary to a profitable study of 
the scriptures. Hence, the two, must go to¬ 
gether. 

The question may be, in the minds of some, 
how much education is needed to a profitable 
study of the Scriptures. To this, no definite an¬ 
swer can be given. It depends more on the 
quality than the quantity. The first essential is 
to have a correct knowledge of our own lan¬ 
guage. This forms the starting point, the tool, 
by which we may attain unto everything else 
that is needful. 

Education gives us the tools with which to 
work, and the more tools we have and the better 
they are, the more work we can do. We can do 
not only more work, but we can do it better and 
with greater ease. So, the more education we 
can get, the greater will be our possibilities for 
good, both in the study of the Scriptures and the 
use of them in our calling. 

To meet the wants of those of our ministers 
who feel the need of a better preparation for 
their work, the Trustees of the Normal are now 
arranging fora ''Bible Course" which will be 
especially adapted to this purpose. In connec¬ 
tion with the necessary literary instructions a 
systematic course of Bible study will be given. 
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Also Ancient and Sacred History, Moral Science, 
Elocution, and such other helps as will be to the 
profit of those who desire to become efficient 
workers for the Master. V 

The object of this course is not to make more 
efficient ministers, but to place within their reach 
such possibilities as will enable them to make 
themselves efficient. In other words, to give 
them the key with which they, themselves may 
unlock the door and enter in. It would be sur¬ 
prising to many to know how much profitable 
information might be obtained by pursuing a 
course of this kind for a few terms. In many 
cases the “ how to do a thing’* is almost equiva¬ 
lent to the doing it. The directing and starting, 
is the first and important step in any work, and 
generally gives the possibility of reaching the 
end or purpose. To give this will be our design. 
And all who can do so are invited to come and 
accept the advantages that we are prepared to 
offer. 

To give such brethren some encouragement, 
at a late meeting of the Trustees, ten scholar¬ 
ships—free tuition—were voted for their use. 
These scholarships will be granted to the first 
that apply. Let us hear from you and we will 
do all we can to suit you, and make it pleasant 
and profitable for you to come. h. b. b. 


ALUMNI HISTORY. 


[Through the kindness of the Class Historian of the I 
Alumni Association we have the pleasure of giving the ’ 
readers of the Advance a revised history of the Alumni as 
read at their late meeting, June 26, 1889.] 

As the years roll by and bring to all new re¬ 
sponsibilities, the historian finds matter to record i 
for the benefit of future generations. Another * 
milestone in the history ol our Alumni Associa- I 
tion has been reached, and it becomes the duty | 
of the historian to chronicle such events of its I 
members as may be of general interest and profit | 
to those present. I 

In accepting this duty at the ninth hour, this I 
audience must endure the hasty dashes of the I 
crowded scribbler rather than the stately periods | 
of the historian. | 

The value of history is three-fold — to learn of I 
the past, to aid us in the present, and to form ! 
the basis of prophecy, The sunny spring tim^ • 


revived and beautified, grows from the decay of 
former yeai^. So spring the characterm^^ of 
to-day from the dust-enriched past. In learning 
of the noble deeds and traits of character of those 
who have left ‘'foot prints in the sands of time,’* 
we have been inspired to more earnest efforts in 
our life work. Every institution of learning has 
a history, and that of our alma mater is dearest 
to us. While It has had its diseouragements 
and oppositions, yet we are glad to say that its 
work stands as a memento of the zealous and 
faithful efforts put forth by its managers. No 
pains have been spared by them to make it 
worthy a place among the institutions of learn¬ 
ing in our country. A school is known by its 
graduates, and when we con the honorable and 
zealous ones of our alma mater, and study the 
place and duty they assume, we are proud to be 
honored with a seat in their midst. 

Our family, is numerous, sixty-seven answer 
roll-call. All the higher professions, as well as 
many other vocations of life, are represented in 
our Alumni. The pioneer class of’79 is doing 
honor to itself, with Gains M. Brumbaugh, a 
physician, and Phebe R. Norris, a medical stu¬ 
dent, both in Washington, D. C. G. M. is with 
us; and, by careful and earnest devotion to his 
chosen field of labor is attaining merited success 
and position in the Capital City. Phebe R. has 
entered upon her senior year, and her efforts and 
enthusiam are creditable both to herself and to 
her abfia mater. Linnie M. Bosserman lives 
lovely in her singleness among the Rockies in 
Granada, Colorado, and is prosperous. 

W. B. Yount and H. P. Moyer of the class of 
’80 are pursuing their studies, the former at the 
University of Virginia, and the latter at Oberlin 
College, Ohio. Bro. Yount is young and hand¬ 
some as ever. It rejoices the historian to record 
his earnest and faithful labor for himself and his 
Master. W. Howard Flory is doing up the 
Rocky Mountains in much the same shape he 
used to do things while at the Normal. He is 
now the patriarch of a home and is happy. W. 

D. Langdon took a run from the black diamonds 
of his office, and secured for himself one of the 
fair diamonds of Johnstown, Sarah E. Keim, 
just in time to save her from the flood. May 
they sail on placid waters ! Mrs. E. O. Brenne- 



man with her sister Linn ie, has made her home 
beneath the shadow of the mighty mountains of 
Colorado. 

H. M. Berkley, our college-bred boy of’8i, 
will soon be ready to tickle you with his longy- 
strong legal straws. Fee him, and he will ex¬ 
plain every intricate lovum vs. courtum. 

Jennie E. Calhoun, ‘-Cousin Cailie,” is still 
single — very singular to relate, for the historian 
is not a prophet if she be not worthy a kingly 
hand. M. G., that is the way you label a 
Brumbaugh in Huntingdon, just came home 
from shooting alligators, and enticing mosquitoes 
— to their death, in Louisiana. Note his poem 
to-night. S. M. Lane is a successful physician 
at Limerick, Pa. H. F. Shontz taught school 
for eight months in the Buckeye State. Now he 
is selling a patent, indestructible, incomprehen¬ 
sible, inconceivable something to the unsuspect¬ 
ing people of that country. Mrs. May L. Smith 
lives in Tyrone and is happy in her home life. 
Albert Trent, the ventriloquist of the class of 
’8i, is a book-keeper in Johnstown. He was 
saved from the flood, but passed through some 
severe experiences. 

Prof. Beery of ’82, did you say? Well, he 
has gone and done it! Music is wedded to the 
Muse. Pretty and happy combination. She 
writes the hymns, and he sets buckwheat dots 
beside them to stir our souls to song 1 S. O. 
Brumbaugh makes pills and kills diseases in Pitts¬ 
burg, D. P. Bowman, another pill-monger 
writes from Seattle, Washington Ter., that he is 
ready to help in a substantial way any pretty girl | 
that whshes to graduate in medicine and cookery ; 

after a course in the Normal. G. N. Falken- ' 

* . • ' 
stem, and Eva, his seven-ninth, were at Michi¬ 
gan University the past year. G. N. has been | 
made a professor at Mt. Morris College. Keeny | 
and Keedy are in partnership at Newton, Kan. | 
The cyclone cannot sunder two hearts that beat i 
as one. S. G. Rudy, C. C. Yocum and R. A. : 

i 

Zentmyer, three handsome young men, are all i 
doing good work, the first at Orbisonia, the sec- ! 
ond in Kansas, the third in Clearfield county, j 
S. G. was historian last year and he still thinks I 
that for all the Alumni there is a future to be | 
made brilliant by success as well as a profitable | 
past to be reviewed. | 


Mv C, Berkley of *83, is a banker in DanupuL 
Neb. ‘ ‘ Dinna put' * your money in other banks 
his is the best. (J, E, Miller can eat as much 
as ever and smilingly a^s for the third slice of 
pie as of yore. He is teaching school in Vir¬ 
ginia. ) G. B. Royer and S. N. McCann now 
stand among those called unto a holy work, to 
declare the ways of God to men, and win souls 
to his kingdom. Cora A. Brumbaugh and Mary 
N. Quinter, the fair ones of the class of ’83, are 
with us to-night. Cora has been employed with¬ 
in the past year as stenographer for a Congress¬ 
man in Washington. She has also been doing 
some work in her chosen art, painting. Mary 
N. is pursuing her studies at Swarthmore Col¬ 
lege, and we are sure she will do honor to the 
class of ’83. 

L. H. Brumbaugh of ’84’s trio, made a happy 
Deihl at Uniontown, Md., and they twain are 
one. The sad news came to us a fortnight ago 
that E. R. Heyser, of Leon, Mexico, was then 
on his way to Mexico City with the remains of 
his brother George, once a student of the Nor¬ 
mal. In his sorrow, let us all extend our brother 
Alumnus our sincere sympathy. W. S. Price is 
to-night our honored president. Small in stat¬ 
ure, great in goodness, his comrades delight to 
do him honor. 

Eighty-five was a productive year. The Final 
Committee shook the Normal tree, and lo! nine 
ripe, luscious plums fell into the Alumni’s open 
mouth. There’s Cover, '‘a frosty son of thun¬ 
der” still thundering away in the school room 
and standing among the leading teachers of his 
county. C. E. Haffley solders tins, teaches 
school and takes care of a brand new wife. Rep- 
logle and Replogle, a teaching firm, N. S. by 
the wholesale, music included, at Saxton, and 
D. B. by the retail with his baby at home. Mrs. 
Annie K. Brumbaugh, our essayist, takes care of 
M. G., Mabel and Spot. (The historian had 
the pleasure of sharing some of the hospitality 
of their pleasant home across the street.) Tazzie 
B. Howe is still a member of the faculty, and 
stands high in the estimation of all with whom 
she is associated. Laura M. Keeny, the queen 
of the prairie, is always anxious about her friends 
here, and to-night, I know she is thinking with 
us. May Oiler is well named—as pleasant and 
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a i happy as a May-day ! Her presence always 
adds to the pleasure of our meetings, and the 
palpitation of some heart. A. P. Siiverthorn 
l as just returned from the ‘‘Land of Flowers.** 
Florida had not the charmed presence of ——— 
but then the historian is bribed to secrecy. 

The old Normal dice box of *86 on Final Day 
was rattled and showed eight. That modest 
scientific, our I. Harvey, will give his little 
speech to-morrow night. Appreciating the ex¬ 
cellence of the Greek language and hoping by 
its study to lay the foundation of a higher cul¬ 
ture, he plods along in that ancient way. Mrs. 
landa Griffith is enjoying her home life at My- 
ersdale. Emma J. Howe and Maggie M. Elder 
arc the school marms and to teach the little ones 
to read and write is their delight. The latter 
has been employing her methods in Nebraska, 
where she found the children about the same as 
hi old Pennsylvania. I. W. Leatherman holds 
a name and a place among the good men of Ne- 
bra.-^ka. He teaches school and preaches the 
Go ip 1 . Ida M. Pecht, the single singer^ is do¬ 
ing doubly good work this year in the Faculty 
of her alma mater, W. M. Howe enjoys a place 
among the best teachers of Mifflin county. Last 
year he had some experience as an agent but 
was glad to return to his chosen work. 

Our genial class-mate, J. Allen Myers, county 
Superintendent, teacher of Normal class, preach¬ 
er, musician and gardener, holds the highest 
rank among the ‘‘Immortal Four” of’87. His 
services as Supt. of Mifflin Co. are highly appre¬ 
ciated, and we predict for him a prosperous 
future. Laura Norris has been pursuing her 
studies since her graduation, and is now enjoy¬ 
ing herself at home in Waynesboro. F. K. 
Baker is very enthusiastic in his high calling as 
a minister, in California. 

According to Prof. Saylor, the historian has 
joined the ranks of the benedicts. His lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. This is written 
for admonition unto all such as the good Profes¬ 
sor upon whom the ends of the world will fall to 
find them still alone, unless they arise and pro- 


among-the Scientifics at the Normal now. Math¬ 
ematics is still her hobby. Jennie Stouflfer is at 
home, and when last heard from, was as happy 
and genial as ever. John K. Brumbaugh bobs 
up serenely and determinedly as ever after pass¬ 
ing through a lively term of school. N. J. Brum¬ 
baugh taught school among the Buckeyes last 
, winter, and has now entered the Ohio Wesley¬ 
an University, where he is pursuing the classical 
course. H. P. Fahrney when asked what he is 
doing replied, nothing; but it has been observed 
that he divides his time between visiting the 
“ fair sex * ’ and selling Victor Remedies, Victory 
is perched on his banner. D. B. Showaiter and 
H. R. Gibble have been doing honor to them¬ 
selves and to their alma mater in teaching some 
of-the “young ideas ** in Huntingdon and Lan¬ 
caster counties how to shoot. J. B. Oiler and 
R. L. Himes have each taken a business course 
since leaving the Normal. J. B. is in N. Y. 
city engaged as a stenographer. R. L. has a 
position as teacher at Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
and is doing well. C. S. Van Dyke resides at 
Beatrice, Nebraska, and is still alone, doing hon¬ 
or to himself as a teacher, Thopgh far away he 
is not forgetful of his abna mater and her 
friends. 

Thus they walk the ways of life. Each in his 
own appointed way. They have not shunned to 
do battle for every noble cause. They have not 
failed to respond to every sacred call lo duty. 
Earnest, faithful, progressive, and enthusiastic, 
they brave the world’s reverses, and stand a 
noble band of workers for the world and the 
Master, May we not cherish the fond hope that 
they may be rewarded here, and more largely 
rewarded, and more gloriously enthroned in the 
wondrous hereafter of God? 

G. W. Brumbaugh, ’87, Historian. 

Dayton^ Ohio. 

j The new Catholic University at Washington, 

! D. C ., recently founded, with cash subscriptions 
[ of about four hundred thousand dollars, has been 


pose straightway. 


i presented with a fine library of about four thous- 


Eighty-eight was the most numerous year of 1 and volumes—according to the Washington 


all, ten handsome and active children of the Nor- I Liberal additions to the Normal’s library are 
mal came forth full of hope. Grace Quinter is j earnestly solicit d. 
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—After an absence of many months, during 
which it may have been supposed the Advance 
was dead, it now comes back, and makes its bow 
to its old friends, and to a host of new ones, It 
comes, especially, to the friends of education 
among us, appeals to our young men and wo¬ 
men, with words of encouragement, giving them, 
at least, a hint of good things in store at ^the 
Normal, for them, and asking their presence dur¬ 
ing the next school year, beginning Sept. 2nd. 

It comes also with messages to them who for 
some cause, honestly it may be, but none the less 
mistaken, are opposed to education. Kindly, 
but firmly we say that the time has passed, when 
any man may claim that education is a harm to 
his children, or when parent may, under 
any plea, deprive his child of the culture of mind 
and heart, that is needed to enable him, or her, 


to stand among the men of his timCv their peer 
in intellectual acquiremeht. All deserve an 
equal chance in life, and without a proper ed^ 
cation they do not have that equal chance. 

The Advance has come on this visit; it should 
receive the encouragement, and financial aid that 
would enable the Trustees to send it out regular¬ 
ly on its high mission. The duties of life are 
hard enough with every aid at command, and if 
we could circulate ten thousand copies of the 
Advance among our people for twelve months, 
regularly, there is no doubt but that an interest 
would be awakened in every home where its vis¬ 
its were made, in the subject lying so near the 
heart of every parent—the success in life of his 
own children, and with that would arise the true 
philanthrophic spirit—the desire to help others 
to success. 

All who receive this number of the Advance 
and are willing to assist us in having its publica¬ 
tion continued will confer a favor by sending us 
the names of such as are interested in education 
and would likely become subscribers, should its 
I publication be continued, which is our inten¬ 
tion, if we receive the desired encouragement. 
To all such names given us, the paper will be 
sent free of charge until we determine whether 
or not it shall be continued permanently. When 
we so decide, then only such as wish it contin¬ 
ued will be asked for pay. The names of those 
who do not then wish to have the paper contin¬ 
ued, will be dropped at our pleasuse. Address 
all communications to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and they will receive prompt 
attention. 


—The Fall Term of school opens September 
2d, and the Winter Term December the 30th. 
Students may enter at any tine, but it is always 
better to begin work with the opening of the 
term. To diligent students the Fall and Winter 
terms are the best of the school year, as the 
classes are smaller than during the Spring term, 
and therefore they get more attention and prac¬ 
tice as individuals. 


—Sample copies of the Advance will be sent 
free to such as will distribute them to the advan¬ 
tage of the school. 
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—^Any one thinking of going to school during 
the fall and winter are requested to write to us 
for terms before deciding to go elsewhere. 


—Permanent Diplomas, of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education were recently granted to the 
following Normalites : W. H. Cover, W. M. 
Howe and Christie Hanawalt. 


—Franklin said : “ If a man empties his purse 
into his head, no man can take it from him. An 
investment in knowledge always pays the best 
interest.’* Young friends, make a note of this 
and dp that which will be to your best interests 
for time and eternity. 


—Catalogues or any information desired con¬ 
cerning the school can be had by addrsssing 
either the Principal or the President. We are 
always glad to hear from those who think of 
going to school, and will be pleased to have you 
write us before deciding to go elsewhere. 


—At the late Commencement of the Normal 
the Degree of Master of English was conferred 
upon Granville W. Brumbaugh, of Dayton, O., 
W. H. Cover, Somerset, Pa., J. Allen Myers, 
of McVeytown, Pa. Also, Bachelor of Science 
upon I. Harvey Brumbaugh, he having comple¬ 
ted the Scientific Course. 

i 

. , , ,, I 

—Many persons fail in after life for want of | 
possibilities. Now is the time to secure them, j 
and there is nothing that will give you so many 
as a good education. Have this and there is no ; 
reason why your life should be a failure. It i 
puts in your hands a key that will admit you to | 
any position in life, if your life and character ! 
will make you worthy of it. There are no other i 
acquirements that can do this for you. j 

. ••• -- i 

—On the completion of the new addition to i 
the Normal, now under way of erection, we will i 
have as convenient and comfortable school build- I 
ing as can be found in the State. The new dor- | 
mitories will be roomy and comfortable. The ! 
building will be heated throughout with steam, | 
and water on each floor. The location is desir- I 
able and beautiful and everything will conspire. I 


together to make the place homelike to the pa¬ 
trons of the school. ^ 


—^Those of you who may think that you are 
too old to go to school read the following • 
Socrates, when very old, learned to play on 
musical instruments. Qgilvie, the translator of 
Homer and Virgily began the study of Greek and 
Latin when between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Cato began the study of Greek when eighty 
years old, and Franklin began his Philosophical 
studies at the age of fifty years. 


—We are glad to know that many of our 
brethren and sisters are beginning to see the ad¬ 
vantage of schools where their children can be 
surrounded by desirable church influences, and 
are willing to lend material aid for their support. 

I Giving to our schools should be done in the 
same spirit that we give to aid and build churches. 
Do it as for the Lord and not for material gain. 
*^Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.*’ 

I This is a bank that will not fail, and its promise 
to pay is the most desirable of all investments. 


—Music and painting both tend to refine the 
tastes. All things are musical, so all things are 
beautiful. The musician awakens the sleep of 
music ; the artist shows us the beauty in nature. 
There is music in the awful roar of the torrent or 
cataract, but there is music, too, in the silent 
grandeur of the rocky heights. Art and music 
are the beautiful twin sisters to whom all ages of 
the world have done homage ; and that homage 
is destined to continue as long as there are ears 
to hear and eyes to behold. 


—Music has its charms; it also has its uses. It 
trains, and cultivates, refines and purifies the 
mind and heart. It sweetens the life, exalts the 
affections, and ennobles the aspirations of those 
who are exercised thereby. It soothes the trou¬ 
bled spirit, calms the burdened mind. It is 
praise; and it is thanksgiving. -It is a talent 
that is possessed by all, and should be cultivated 
in all. We often possess possibilities of which 
we know naught, until the skillful teacher touches 
the chord, and brings the hidden treasure to 
light. 
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ECLIPSED. 

The full, familiar moon now gems the eve 
With mellow glory, borrowed for this night, 

When, as the sages say, the world shall weave 
A sudden shroud to veil her virgin light. 

The wondrous midnight spectacle we wait, 

Walking at leisure through the freshening air; 

Save for a strident cricket’s vespers late, 

The odorous breeze goes by in silent prayer. 

But now dark vapors loom up from the west, 

And anxiously we scan each fading star; 

At last our moon is hidden with the rest, — 

Our hopes eclipsed before this misty bar! 

But, courage!—yon’s a rift; and there’s the sky,— 
Clear patches moving swiftly into range; 

Here we shall sit until the clouds go by, 

And catch the secret of the mystic change. 

Behold ! one-half the shining rim is dark; 

A great, round shadow creeps with measure slow, 

Like blight untimely choosing fairest mark, 

Across the o’er-bright orb, and blurs its glow. 

The latest glimmer’s gone; and now a night, 
Blackened and weird, engulfs the sleeping town; 

Among the laughing stars of silver light, 

A strange, dead moon is mutely floating down. 

Fit hour for contemplation! when the soul 
Awake to heavenly impulse, finds a key 

In flashing firmament to read the scroll 
Of God’s own graving, signed with His decree. 

He kindles suns to light His chambers vast 
And quenches planets at His sovereign will; 

He sweeps the mountain tops with Titan blast, 

And whispers to the passionate sea, “Be still!” 

Look now! the moon’s not banished, after all 1 
Her merr> face peeps from the other side, 

And shakes the shadow from her; soon the pall 
Is lifted from the earth, and faint stars hide 

In outstripped gloiy'; nature breathes relief, 

And thankful joy broods o'er the relit scene ; 

The shine seems brighter for the shadow brief. 

And Queen Night reigns in majesty serene. 

Adaline Hohf Beery. 


OUR TEACHERS. 

The wisest of men once said : There is a time 
for all things—a time to sow and a time to reap 
—a time to labor and a time to rest.” This is 
an evident truth and should be the experience 
of all men. We cannot eat our cake and have 
it too ’ ’ holds good in many ways, and is a text 
susceptible of large applications. The meal tub 
of inexhaustable fulness was a miracle of the 
long ago and has never been repeated. Con¬ 


tinued labor and mental strain will exhaust our 
store of resources and soon unfit us for the duties 
ot life. Hence, a time for recuperation is one 
of the essentials that we cannot afford to over¬ 
look. This is true quite as much, in regard to 
mental work as the physical. 

Our teachers, during the late school year, 
have all been hard workers. And the vacation 
that they now have is needful for renovation and 
recuperation. Not only must the exhaust be 
supplied, but the resources should be enlarged 
to meet the growing demand. This, we think, 
is fully understood by our teachers, and hey are 
directing their vacation accordingly. 

Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, teacher of Mental 
Philosophy and Pedagogics will spend most of 
his time at home looking after the interest of the 
coming school year, assisting in the oversight of 
the new school building, under way of erection, 
and enlarging his possibilities to fill, .still more 
successfully, the department to which he has 
given so much prominence in the past. 

Prof. W. J. Swigart has been doing some 
preaching, some canvassing for the school, and 
is now at Northfield, Mass., attending D. L. 
Moody's Bible. School. This means better pre- 
peration and better work in his department. 
While brother Swigart has been doing excellent 
i work in Surveying, and kindred branches, his 
I forte is in Elocution and Bible work. On these 
; he is concentrating his efforts, and those who 
I receive his instruction will enjoy the tutorage 
I of a thorough instructor. 

Prof. Arthur T. Walker, who has charge of 
I the department of Ancient Languages, is spend- 
i ing his time among the historic scenes of the 
i New England states. It would be unsafe to 
guess where he is as he is a great walker, and his 
I rambles are limited by neither time nor distance, 
i In his class work he is guide, and his pupils must 
: be just there in mind as well as in body. Soon 
! they see that he is well acquainted with the ter- 
I ritory and they themselves are aroused to a pleas- 
I ing interest in the good of ancient times and 
i men. 

I Prof. J. E. Saylor, who has charge of Math- 
I ematics. Astronomy, German, &c., is spending 
I his vacation at his home in Montgomery Co., Pa. 

I What he is doing we do not know. We know 







that there was not a harder worked man in the 
Faculty, but he has become so habituated to 
work that it will require a big effort on his part 
to let it alone. His work has been most 
thorough, and his possibilities seem to be inex¬ 
haustible. This is because his vessel has the 
larger hole in the top, and the exhaust is less 
than the supply. He is fully master of the situ¬ 
ation and will return with renewed determina¬ 
tion to do good work. 

Sarah S, Kirk, who has had in charge English 
Grammar, Literature and Rhetoric, is “ easing 
up” at the home of her parents, Williamsport, 
Pa. She is an apt teacher, an earnest and suc¬ 
cessful worker, and no doubt, will enjoy a season 
of rest and quiet. Her return to the Normal 
will be hailed with pleasure by her many friends, 
who, we are sure, will join with us in wishing 
her a pleasant vacation. 

Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, Lecturer on Hygiene, 
is preparing to give a regular course of lectures 
for the coming school year, which will prove to 
be of interest and great value to the students. 
The Dr. is thoroughly informed on the subject 
of his lectures. And to this he adds the accu¬ 
mulated experience of years of successful prac¬ 
tice. So that his lectures will be both theoret¬ 
ical and practical which will greatly enhance 
their value in their applications. 

Lizzie B. Howe, after the close of the school, 
returned to her home, but is now away at 
school, thus better preparing herself for the work 
of the coming school year. Miss Howe is an 
efficient worker and will leave no effort unmade 
to fill her position with credit to herself and to 
the school. Only drones feel that they know it 
all and think it useless to prosecute their studies 
any further. The good and successful teacher 
never cares to be a student. 

Ida M. Pecht, who has had charge of the 
music of the school, is now attending the New 
England Conservatory of Music at Boston, 
Mass., the leading Institute of Music in the 
States. She inten 's to make Instrumental Mu¬ 
sic, Voice Culture, &c., a specialty. She has 
already devoted years of study and training to 
this department, but as efficiency is the result of 
eternal vigilance, it is her determination not 
only to get there but to stay there. 


Prof. Wm. Beery, who will have charge of the 
Vocal Music, has given years of study to the 
work, under the best of teachers, and wiU do 
good and satisfactory work. He is not only a 
teacher, but also a composer of music. So that 
those who place themselves under his tutorage 
can feel assured that they have a teacher who is 
master of the situation. 

Painting, the most pleasing of all the Fine 
Arts, will be in charge of Cora A. Brumbaugh 
who has had considerable training in the work, 
as some of her paintings fully testify. She has 
had some experience in this department, and 
was quite successful. We feel sure that she will 
give good satisfaction and fill the position with 
credit to herself and to the school. 

H. B. B. 

PAINTING. 

It is with pleasure that we announce that Miss 
Cora A. Brumbaugh will again teach the paint¬ 
ing at the Normal. She will give instruction in 
oil painting, china painting, sketching from na¬ 
ture, and in special drawing. Those who take 
up these branches will find her an efficient and 
careful teacher. 

Painting is more than an accomplishment, or 
an ornamental acquirement. It cultivates the 
hand, the intellect, and the heart; and the 
breadth of the culture depends on the extent to 
which the study is carried. Like all the branches 
of study, there is scarcely a limit that can be 

reached and called perfection. The special fac¬ 
ulties cultivated by this beautiful art are not con¬ 
ducted by the culture of the other faculties. 
Music has its charms, and mathematics its uses ; 
but, as neither can fully take the place of the 
other, so they cannot take the place of painting. 
Things are not what they seem to be ; the uncul¬ 
tured eye looks at them, and recognizes them as 
seen, but the eye cultured by art sees things as 
they really are. A little learned of painting and 
drawing is better than none, and a start may be 
made here, in a session, or more, that will ena¬ 
ble any one with ordinary ability to go on to 
greater attainment. There are majiy talents hid¬ 
den, for the want of the culture of those that lie 
next to them, buried in the rubbish of ignorance, 
that would shine brightly if brought to light and 
polished. So there is many an art talent lying 
dormant all unconscious to the possessor, await¬ 
ing but the touch to make it develop into a joy 
to all who are brought under its influence. 
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PERSONALS. 

BY W. J. S. 

—F. F. Holsopple, a minister and teacher of 
Indiana, Pa., who holds a State certificate, will 
return with a view of spending the next two 
years at the Normal. He is an earnest student 
and an earnest Christian minister. 

—A. C. Wieand, a student, teacher and a sen¬ 
ior in the class for the coming school year, has 
been doing good work in plain and ornamental 
Penmanship and Shorthand. He is an earnest 
student and worker and will make success in 
whatever he undertakes. 

—The junior class as examined and passed 
into the senior class are Emma V. Hockman, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Ada R. Morgan, Osceola, 
Pa. j Ed. M. Howe, Maitland, Pa.; C. C. Ellis, 
Baltimore, Md.; J. C. Bowser, East Freedom, 
Pa.; A. C. Wieand, Madisonburg, O.; W. W. 
Cupp, Griffiin, Pa.; F. A. Stiles, Belsano, Pa. 

—D. C. Reber, of Berks county. Pa., has en¬ 
gaged a room for the next term and expects to 
put in two years on our course. He is a close 
student, and his examination papers show marks 
among the highest given by our faculty. We 
expect good things from him and think we will 
not be disappointed. 

—During the winter term of the past year, 
Eld. D. C. Moomaw, wife and little son, spent 
nearly two weeks at the Normal visiting their j 
children and the people here. Bro. Moomaw ! 
held forth the word of life each evening during i 
his stay, and his sermons will be profitably re- , 
membered by many. ; 

i 

—Miss Jennie Baiijey, of Headsville, W. Va., : 
expects to return next spring term to complete ' 
the junior work, and remain to complete the | 
course with the class of ’91. Jennie is among I 
the most earnest and consistent students the I 
Normal has had, and it is hoped nothing 
will interfere with her intentions to complete the 
work. j 

—Emma Holsopple, of Geistown, Pa., ex- j 
pects to return in September to prepare for the I 
class of ’91. Dilligent and careful work backed ■ 
by a sturdy mind will count in the struggle of i 


life, and a high standing in class and school will 
come to Mi^ H. in her devotion of two years to 
this work. Her grade in gramma^nd rhetoric 
is already high. 

—In many respects the year just closed was 
among the best of our school* s experience. 
Every available place in the building was full of 
students from the fifth story tower room to the 
basement. A more orderly lot of students could 
not be found. During the entire year there 
j was no call for discipline and it was indeed a 
I pleasant year, and is full of gracious recol- 
! lections. 

! —It was the pleasure of the writer to unite in 

marriage Miss Ida J. Chilcote, of this county, a 
former student of the Normal, with Mr. Wm. R. 
Shultz, of Altoona. The best wishes of the Nor¬ 
mal go with Mrs. Shultz in the voyage of life. 
She was always a good student, and we doubt 
i not she will be a good wife, and Mr. Shultz is 
I to be congratulated. Ceremony at our house near 
I the Normal, July 31st. 

j —Two features make the outlook favorable for 

i the future. First, the class that passed junior ex¬ 
aminations and will enter the new year as seniors 
are a most earnest and devoted lot of students, 
who passed favorably, and will enter the senior 
work showing how to use their talents and their 
time. Second, there is more shaping and plan¬ 
ning for the class of ’91 than we have before 
noticed to be done two years in advance. Sev¬ 
eral persons will return to spend the next two 
years in finishing the course. 

—Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the class of *81, 
who has been superintendent of schools of this 
county for the last six years spent four weeks in 
May and June in Louisiana conducting the State 
Institute work. The State Superintendent of 
Louisiana wrote to Dr. Higbee, Superintendent 
of schools in this State asking for a suitable man 
from Pennsylvania to do the work, and the Doc¬ 
tor recommended Prof. Brumbaugh. After his 
return the Literary Society of the school asked 
him to talk on his trip before the Society, and a 
most interesting and instructive time was fur¬ 
nished in the spicy description of Southern life, 
respecting education, morals, politics, religion, 
products, etc. 
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—In every work there are times when the 
questions which Webster in his great speech on 
Liberty and Union, ignored as unworthy the 
consideration of the true patriot, forces itself on 
the mind, and we secretly at least ask ourselves, 
“ What is all this worth ?’ ’ And in our school 
work sometimes the questions will come up. 
What is there, aside from the mere furnishing 
of an occupation to some of us, as an outcome of 
our work that will pay the work of keeping it 
up?” Sometimes there seems to be nothing to 
answer. But often we meet with that which is 
both assuring and comforting. Among the fea¬ 
tures of our Commencement exercises is the last 
prayer-meeting of the term. This is held on 
Tuesday evening, and differs from the prayer- 
meetings of the other weeks in that the meeting 
is conducted by the present graduating class, 
and the audience contains a number of quondam 
students and patrons. This year there seemed 
to be more than ordinary interest shown in the 
meeting. And when men and women who were 
boys and girls a short time ago, rose up one after 
another and testified to the value and helpfulness 
of the religious influences they had shared while 
here, we felt exceedingly glad for this particular 
kind of reward. A number referred to this place 
as their spiritual birth place. Others spoke of 
the religious help they had received and they 
considered it the most effective and valuable in 
their religious experience. We took courage 
and thanked God. Another most encouraging 
feature of our commencement was the hearty 
interest the Alumni Association shows in the 
work of the school. They had the largest gath¬ 
ering of the graduates in their meeting, the ex¬ 
ercises were the best, and the general interest in 
the work in excess of any meeting yet held. 
At the close of the exercises on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh rose and announced 
that the members of the Alumni Association 
present at this meeting had raised an endowment 
fund in their afternoon meeting of about ^2,000, 
and that it was out of pure love for their alma 
mater, and a desire that the school might enlarge 
her usefulness that this voluntary offering was 
made. The Normal enjoys very satisfactory 
feelings over the success, standing and character 
of those who have gone out as graduates. They 


are proving themselves factors for good and use¬ 
fulness in the world. ^ 

—Among the pleasures of the teacher is visit¬ 
ing the homes of the pupils. It was the good 
fortune of the writer to call at the homes of a 
number of our former students during a trip 
through Montgomery county. Lizzie Detweiler 
met us at the door, and a few minutes of hasty 
questions and hasty answers had to suffice as the 
carriage was waiting at the road, and we expected 
to call again, which did not come to pass, for 
which I was sorry. Hattie Hollman stood in 
the gate, and we, (Eld. J. T. Myers and myself), 
sat in the carriage on a hot July afternoon and 
all of us mopping the sweat while friendly in¬ 
quiries passed both ways. Hattie passed junior 
two years ago, and if her health will permit will 
return at some time for the senior year. We 
were glad to find her improving in health, and 
no less anxious, apparently, for spiritual growth 
and prosperity than for physical strength. I 
missed Sallie and Ada Harley, but it was only 
through force of circumstances. I hope to see 
them later. I found Horace Kulp busy in the 
store. Eld. Isaac Kulp, Horace’s father, is in 
delicate health, and Horace is rendering valuable 
service in helping. Horace has increased in 
weight and height apparently a half since he was 
a student at the Normal. Near Harleysville, we 
spent part of the afternoon at the home of Jacob 
Harley, who spent a year at the Normal several 
years ago. He is at present engaged in business 
with his brother in Jenkintown, and we did not 
meet him. We were sorry for this, but were 
very pleasantly entertained in the family. Ja¬ 
cob still feels that he would like to continue 
study, and the Normal would be glad to see him 
back for he was one of the most diligent students 
we have had. There are several others in the 
I family who would make good students and we 
j trust they may some time be with us. Here we 
also met Jas. F. Hecklar who has written a his¬ 
tory of his.county and occasionally writes poetry. 
It was also our good fortune to spend a night in 
the home of Lizzie H. Delph, who is well known 
to the patrons of the Normal. She has a pleas¬ 
ant home, but it rained so terribly while we were 
there that we did not see around much. Lizzie 
is among the devoted teachers of her county, 




and has engaged to teach near her home the 
coming winter. She is arranging her work with 
a view to spending next spring term at the Nor¬ 
mal and taking junior examinations at the end 
of the year, and returning to complete with the 
class of ’91, and she will receive a very cordial 
welcome. In literary work both in school and 
for the papers she has shown herself approved. 
In the homes of Bro. Harley and Bro. Delph I 
have never before been, and when we entered 
an introduction was necessary, but when we left 
we felt very well acquainted indeed. Another 
call was made at the home of Hannah Cassel. 
Hannah used to edit the paper in one of the so¬ 
cieties of early days, I think it was called the 
Chip Basket^ and there were some sharp cornered 
chips gathered, too. Of course an attractive 
feature of their home is the great library and lit¬ 
erary collections of Bro. A. H. Cassel. I shall 
attempt no description of it, but a few hours or 
days spent here with Bro. Cassel to explain the 
works, (for he seems to have the library nearly 
all in his head), is a rare entertainment. I can 
only say, go and see it if you can. Hannah is 

now Mrs.-, I cannot recall her husband’s 

name. But for the time being it %vas Hannah 
Cassel, and during the half hour she spent there 
just before we left, questions were fired both ways 
just as rapidly as answers could be furnished. 
.A.t Grater’s Ford we took the hand of Elias 
Markiey, who was a student in early days, and 
it is always a sincere pleasure to take his hand. 
The two or three minutes spent with ITira brought 
out the fact that he is still in the mercantile bus¬ 
iness, and is the father of two interesting chil¬ 
dren. If Prof. Saylor can give us any rnle of 
angles, or circles, or parabola, or elimination, or 
even “approximation” by which his home can 
be found we should like to have it. We drove 
fully two miles right around his home, and 
thought we were following directions all the 
time, in the midst of which we brought up under 
a chqrry tree while a thunderstorm passed ’over. 
We finally circled around and centered at the 
place. Bro. Myers and I both concluding we 
had done pretty well. We found Professor and 
Emma both at home. I spent a pleasant even¬ 
ing there. Emma is a Montgomery county 
school ma’am, is doing well and say*^ she likes 


it. ProC Saylor accompanied us the rest of the 
journey and we got ought An hour 

was spent at the home of J/ L. Markiey.^ 
had just finishetr^heat harvest J. L. is stijl 
teaching vocal music. Since leaving Hunting¬ 
don, he spent some time at the Peirce Business 
College, and seem to be progressing in his work. 
In looking at his comfortable and commodious 
home and enjoying the kindness of his folks, we 
are not surprised that he likes to be at home. 
Another short drive and we were at the new 
home of Elder Jacob Connor, who has been a 
staunch and reliable friend of the Normal. We 
found Elmer armed and equipped for the hay- 
field. He has been teaching most of the time 
since attending the Normal and has been among 
Chester’s leading teachers. He expects to grad¬ 
uate from the Keystone State Normal next year. 
Emma Connor, who attended the Normal some 
years ago, taught in Johnstown two years, but at 
home last winter, and during the summer taught 
in the Keystone State Normal, and Sue has spent 
most of the time at her home since attending 
here, and she knows the pleasures of a pleasant 
home. Our stop here was limited to a few min¬ 
utes, but they were very pleasant minutes. At 
Royer’s Ford while waiting for the train we had 
time to visit the office ot W. S. Price, which is 
in a large and apparently flourishing iron factory 
of some kind. Although throng he gave up the 
time to our entertainment and declared it to be 
a genuine pleasure to do so. He is rendering 
valuable service to his employers and also to the 
church in which he lives, in Sunday-School and 
similar work. At Pottstown, between trains, 
we visited the home of Della and Annie Kiem. 
Della’s health is still quite delicate, but it is bet¬ 
ter than when we last saw her. The girls are 
both at home, and a very pleasant home it is. 
Excepting the sickness of Della, they seem to 
have a very pleasant and happy home. 


—We have made provisions in the Normal 
Faculty to run the Classical Course and will be 
pleased to have a good class for the coming 
school year. This course can be entered after 
completing the Normal English, and those who 
intend to take a Classical Course should do so 
instead of entering the Scientific. 
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EDUCATION AS A DEVELOPER OF 
POSSIBILITIES. 


Every young man and woman is endowed with 
certain possibilities which remain latent until de¬ 
veloped* This development depends largely 
upon our own wills. We may or may not as we 
purpose or determine. Once we are made 
the architect of our own fortunes and usefulness 
in the world. There are different channels 
through which these possibilities may be devel¬ 
oped, but there is nothing that gives so much 
development—so much power as a liberal and 
thorough education. 

Those who look upon education merely as an 
accomplishment greatly mistake its purpose and 
design. It can be an accomplishment only 
so far as its true intention is understood and 
practiced. Knowledge is power and power gains 
and creates possibilities, which may be used 
either for good or for evil. Therefore it is im¬ 
portant that with the getting of our education, 
we also learn how to use it that it may prove, 
with us, a power for good. We have many men 
in the world and in the church that are finely 
endowed and might be great blessings to the 
world, were those endowments property develop¬ 
ed. As they are, they are hidden treasures tied 
up in a napkin. They are of intrinsic value, but 
of no use as long as they are left undeveloped 
and hidden. These are ours. They have been 
committed to us in trust, and we are responsible 
for them and the possibilities for good, for which 
they are designed. What will we do about it? 
My young friends, what will you do? Shall the 
latent powers within you remain so? And will 
you excuse yourself by the plea of ignorance? 
Such a plea would not be worthy of your intelli¬ 
gence. You would blush to do it publicly, and 
yet are not some of you acting it out in the 
course you are pursuing? 

To enable you to discharge fully, .acceptably 
and honorably your life work, you need the de¬ 
velopment of all the possibilities with which the 
Lord has endowed you. To have this, you must 
have a liberal education. And this is within the 
possibilities of you all. There are none of you 
so circumstanced but what you could spend, at 
least, a year or two at school. And several years 


gt 

spent in this way would be a greater fortune to 
many than all the money, houses, and lands that 
can;^ possibly be accufnulated in the same len^th 
of time. Your success in life does not depend 
on the cash or property you have in hands in 
the starting out, but on the possibilities that you 
have. Thousands of our best and most useful 
men and women started out in the world with 
nothing but a well developed intellect. For 
this, they sacrificed almost everything else. And 
it proved to them the ''hidden treasure’’ bright 
ened and polished ready for use, and to be util¬ 
ized for the highest good. 

Education, or the development of the powers 
of the mind, opens up fields for profit and use¬ 
fulness that cannot possibly be otherwise enter¬ 
ed with success. To many of the more honor¬ 
able, desirable and useful positions in life, edu¬ 
cation is the key that unlocks the door and 
paves the way to success. For a lack of this 
key many of our otherwise good men and women 
stand barred out, and, as a result, are forced 
to other positions and fields of labor where their 
natural endowments can never be used to profit 
to themselves or to the world. This is a sad 
loss, both to the persons and to the world. And 
whose fault is it? The fault will be yours, young 
friends, if you now, with the opportunities af¬ 
forded you, keep tied up in the napkin the tal¬ 
ents given you. The time has come when every 
young person needs, at least, a good English 
education. You need the development of all 
your possibilities so that when }w/r field of 
labor is presented you may open, enter in and 
make it a success to your own joy and profit, 
to the good of the world, and to the glory of 

H. B. B. 


To the Golden Dawn subscribers we make 
our bow, and present them with this number of 
the Advance, and the succeeding numbers, as 
they may be issued. We ask for the stranger a 
hearty reception and a familiar place on your 
reading table. We make no rash promises for 
the future, but will aim to do the right thing. 
All is well that ends well, is a truth that cannot 
be fully realized until the end comes. 


Subscribe for the Advance ; 50 cents a year. 
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HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A School, Church and Home for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


This school offers superior advantages to all who desire to obtain an education, and at the 
same time be surrounded by the highest moral, and purest Christian influences. Every facility is 
afforded for the most thorough training in all the departments. The school commends itself to all 


who become its patrons. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

1 

! LOCATION AND ACCM: 

[ 

Preparatory, Normal, Scientific, Classical. 

I 

i Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is located 


in the picturesque Juniata 
Valley, on the main line 
of th6 Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road—the best in the 
United States,—^and at 
the northern terminus of 
the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain Railroad, 
with trains at almost all 
hours. Mail and tele¬ 
graph facilities, pure air 
and healthful surround¬ 
ings. 


Mental Philosophy— 
Me t h o d s—Mathematics 
Astronomy:—Evid e n c es 
of Christianity—Ancient 
Language s—E n g 1 i s h 
Grammar — Literature — 
Rhetoric — Hygiene — 
Natural Philosophy—El¬ 
ocution— Music — Book- 
k e e p i n g— H i s t o r y— 



Painting. 


PRESENT FACULTY: 


Ei.d. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Frincipaf 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, and History. 

W. J. SWIG ART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, and .'Purveying. 

ARTHUR T. WALKER, 

Ancient Languages. 

JOS. E. SAYLOR, 

Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 

Miss SARAH S. KIRK, 

English Grrmmar, Literature, and Rhetoric. 


Natural Sciences (supplied by the Faculty for the present.) 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 

Assistant in English Branches. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music. 

Miss IDA M. PECHT, 

Instrumentat Music and Voice Culture. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 

Painting. 
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THE OBJECT OF AN EDUCATION. 


Of course this subject has been treated and 
discussed time and again, and yet it is either not 
fully understood, or else many don’t care to un¬ 
derstand it, wishing rather to make a tool or 
machine of it, than to accept it in its true worth. 
In laboring to attain an education we should 
have an object before us, but it should be an in¬ 
telligent one. And, in looking at it we should 
discriminate between a machine and the power 
that propels it. While machines have their 
special purposes, power is an essential to all of 
them. And such is education. It is not a ma¬ 
chine, but it is the power that propels all ma¬ 
chines. It becomes a power by placing every¬ 
thing in a proper relation. Without this relation 
there can be no execution or effective power. 
We may have at our command all the physical 
forces, and yet have no power. We may have 
water, coal, wood, and fire, and yet have no ef¬ 
fective force. But place them in an intelligent 
relation, and we have what we want. Our ob¬ 
ject may be accomplished. 

As a rule, we start out with a special object in 
view and make this the one thing to be attained, 
and the only thing that an education can give 
us, entertaining the idea that if we fail in this, 
our education is a failure, and the time and 
money spent in attaining it is a dead loss. 

To-day there seems to be a kind of mania 
among our young people for teaching. There¬ 
fore teaching is made their object in getting an 
education. It is true, teaching is an honorable 
calling, and in some respects, a desirable one. 
But because a young, man or lady does not ex¬ 
pect to teach a country school, or some other 
kind of a school, is no reason w^hy they should 
not try to get an education. There is a world 
of other callings and stations in life in which an 
education is as important a factor as that of 
teaching. Indeed, there is no calling in life 
that can be made as successful without an educa¬ 


tion as with it, It is the great developing of 
the powers with which we have been endowed. 
Develop these, and man goes forth with possi¬ 
bilities to success wherever his lot may be cast. 

A very common idea has obtained among our 
young people, that because I don’t ■ expect to 
teach I don’t need to go to school’—I don’t 
I need an education. Yes you do. You need it 
to be a man, a husband, a father, a citizen. 
You need it to be a women, a wife, a mother, 
and a neighbor. And above all, you need it to 
be a Christian. All these positions and rela¬ 
tions are a thousand times more important than 
that of teaching school. Indeed, school cannot 
exist without them. 

Give the world cultured Christian fathers and 
mothers, and we have a foundation upon which 
everything that is good, high, and noble can be 
safely built. 

While education develops powers that are es¬ 
sential to all the callings in life, yet this 
fact should not be made a chief object in attain¬ 
ing it. All of these things are essential only, 
as they add to our physical well-being and en¬ 
joyment. And therefore are important only so 
far as they constitute the higher and better life. 
But in farmers, mechanics, teachers, profession¬ 
als, or what ever calling in life we may enter, 
success in these should not be our great object 
in life. These may gain meat and drink, rai¬ 
ment and honor, etc., but the soul cannot live 
and thrive on such poor stuif, We should 
make these our vehicles to carry us successfully 
through life, to the end that we may reach the 
mark and receive the crown. Education is 
needful in all these’ when they, are subordinated 
to the true object of life. But it is still more 
needful in .shaping our lives and preparing us 
for the Master’s work. And into this we are all 
called, and the reward promised is the grand 
ultimatum of life as we may now live it. 

It is the even and full development of all the. 
powers that God has given us that is imposed 
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upon us as a highest duty. Make this your ob¬ 
ject in getting an education, and then you will 
be prepared and qualified to fill successfully and 
honorably every calling in life you may choose 
to enter,and at the same time do acceptably the 
work that the Master may, through his church, 
call upon you to do. 

H. B. B. 

WORK. 

What a busy world this is. Busy with what ? 
Busy with work, of course. Take work out of 
the world, and it would be a queer world, and 
certainly a very hopeless one. Work is not only 
what gives to life its acquisitions and glory, but 
it is that which makes life tolerable, work is 
not the curse incident to the fall of man, but it 
is rather a means of cure, or a medium of re¬ 
demption from the power and consequence of 
the fall. No man is more hopelessly under the 
power and curse of man’s fall than is the man 
who absolutely refuses to work. It is this, more 
than most other things, that gives the degrada¬ 
tion to the tramp, and that forces the criminal 
to his wicked deeds. The worst element this 
country has to deal with is the element that 
won’t work. And no means of reform will be 
effective that does not have as a part of the dis¬ 
cipline honorable, legitimate work. When men 
prefer to be fed in jails and prisons rather than 
sweat for their bread, they should be subjected 
to some kind of discipline in which their own 
comfort, and even their own existence would 
depend on their working in some way, if it were 
only to pump the water out of their cell to keep 
from drowning. For the man who can work 
and al)solutely won’t work, is not fit to have the 
privilege of existence in this busy world. For 
the Word itself says, ‘'He that will not work 
neither should he eat.” 

But I started out to say that it is a mistake to 
think that the power and influence and grace of 
work are limited to physical labor. And while 
physical labor is right, and honorable and good, 
yet what I really did start out to say is, that that 
man or woman whose power to labor is limited 
entirely to muscular force is to be pitied. While 
I respect and honor the man who digs and shov¬ 
els and chops, I cannot but pity him if that is 





all]xt \% capable of doing. The person who is 
not capable of doing more than this is at a great 
disadvantage in the the race of life, compared 
with the man to whom scores of positions open 
because he can labor with mind as well as with 
muscles. And now, lest I never get said what i 
started out to say, like Mrs. Hezekiah Bedott, I 
bring it out boldly at the end, *^This is a right 
hard world to get through without a fair educa- 
tionr W. J. S. 

OUR WINTER TERM. 

Our school year is divided into three terms 
—Fall, Winter, Spring. The winter term con- 
j sists of twelve weeks, beginning Dec. 30, ’89, 
and ending March 21,’90. Many of the schools 
I make it a continuous term from January to June. 

I By dividing it into two terms, however, and ar¬ 
ranging the work with a view to the two terms, 
those persons who cannot remain through the 
summer are enabled to complete a certain amount 
of work. Our work is arranged in this way. 

There are many persons who only have this 
season of the year to devote to school. Their 
business is such that they are obliged to be with 
it excepting through the three winter months. 

! This is especially true of farmers. By our pres- 
I ent arrangement persons may put in these 
I months in school, and yet get a definite and 
I complete work done. 

I During this season of the year, many farmer 
! boys do not earn much money, and sometimes 
I spend nearly as much as would pay their ex- 
I penses at school. Why not put in the time at 
school, and get for the mind that which will 
prove useful and profitable to you all through 
life, and be a source of enjoyment to you in the 
winter of old age ? 

This winter term is the shortest of our terms, 
and consequently the least expensive. Yet such 
studies are placed here as can be completed in 
j the term, if the students wish to take them. It 

i . . 

I is at a time m the year when, as a rule, the 
I study is least interrupted. Though the weather 
I be cold and inclement, there is no necessary ex- 
! posure, and so far as study is concerned, may be 
i a real harvest time, despite the cold and the 
I drifts. Come and take the benefits of next 
I term. W. J. S. 



REAL WORTH WINS DESIRES. 


Men's desires are many. Some they realize, 
others they do not realize. Whether a personas 
desires ought or ought not to be gratified de¬ 
pends upon whether they are right or wrong. 

Unlawful desires cannot be gratified in a law¬ 
ful way, and their gratification can result in 
nothing but mischief. Good and lawful de¬ 
sires when gratified bring forth good fruit. 

In most instances men know whether their 
desires are right or wrong. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that sometimes they do not know. Men 
cannot always know what would be the result 
were their seeming desires granted. 

People are often sadly disappointed because 
their most earnest prayers are not directly an¬ 
swered. This could be avoided by bearing in 
mind that God knows what is best for His 
creatures and answers their prayers accordingly. 

A man need not expect to have his desires 
gratified unless he proves himself worthy. Is he 
ambitious to be a leader of men ? let him live a 
life that will inspire confidence in his fellow-men. 
Does he desire to hold a high and responsible 
position in the State ? let him show himself 
capable of filling such a position. Is it his wish 
to be at the head of church affairs ? let him 
evince an adequate degree of piety, Christian 
fortitude and working ability. Should it seem 
desirable to him to occupy a prominent position 
in the educational field, he need only to prove 
himself worthy. 

Society, the State, the Church,and the educa¬ 
tional field are continually needing and seeking 
men to fill places of responsibility, trust and 
honor. They who desire to fill these places 
must deserve them. 

The thought which this article is intended to 
set forth is beautifully expressed in a little poem 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, entitled “Desires.” 

“ No joy for which thy hungry heart has pante<.l, 

No hope it cherishes, through waiting years, 

But, if thou dost deserve it, shall be granted; 

For with each passionate wish the blessing nears. 

Tune up the fine string instrument of thy being 
To chord with thy dear hope, and do not tire; 

When both in key and rhythm are agreeing, 

Lo ! thou shall kiss the lips of thy desire. 


The thing thou cravest so lies in the distance. 

Wrapt in the Silences, unseen and dumb. 

’Tis thine to make it part of thy existence; 

Live worthy of it-—call—^and it will come.” 

Wm. Beery. 


, CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas time is coming and we have a world 
of happy hearts awaiting the singing in the most 
gladsome period in all the year. It is the happy 
home day of every Christian family, when fami¬ 
lies separated return to the old homestead and 
enjoy the glad festivities of the season. 

Mothers and fathers are anxiously waiting for 
the return of the sons and daughters. The 
empty rooms are being set in order. The bed, 
the. (Chairs, the stand in the corner, the glass, 
&c., must be just so. And the mother, with a 
heart filled with joy, places the chairs around the 
family table just to see how it will look when 
filled with the dear ones that are coming home 
on Christmas vacation. 

But ihis is not a one-sided affair. The absent 
ones are no less concerned. They have often 
realized that there is no place like home. The 
home room though ever so humble, is brighter, 
the bed is softer, the sleep is sweeter, and the 
food prepared by a mother’s hand is better, su¬ 
perlatively better than that to be found anywhere 
else ;— 

“ Home, the spot of earth divinely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

But then, the gladsome, merry Christmas has 
firesides everywhere, even in the Normal halls 
and in its ever open dining-room will be Christ- 
mastide so that those who turn their faces home¬ 
ward go with the best wishes of those who stay. 
And those who remain do it gladly because it 
will be Christmas everywhere. As wide and 
universal as are the blessings that flow from the 
Christchild's doxology conferred upon the world; 
so has the gladsome festivities permeated the 
world and made hearts everywhere to rejoice. 

To the homes into which this Christmas num¬ 
ber of the Advance may enter, the Trustees and 
the Faculty of th^Normal College unite in wish¬ 
ing all a happy Christmas and a prosperous 
New Year. 


H. B. B. 
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I each teacher, and all connected with a school 
I make a united efFort to guard students against 
j temptation and evil associations they create 
j about them a healthy,moral atmosphere which 

will do more than preaching temperance to 
the young man, and watching him so that he 
I can get nothing intoxicating to drink, or can 
get it only with great difficulty. * ’ When the 
moral and intellectual culture absorbs the atten¬ 
tion of the student, and the eompanionship of 
athletes and pleasure seekers is properly discour¬ 
aged there will be very little tendency to dissipa¬ 
tion, and no avenues open to bad habits. The 
professors should not be compelled to ‘‘ do po¬ 
lice duty ” in any sense of the term; but there 
is a healthful watchfulness that any one can ex¬ 
ercise without “a judas” in the door of the 
dormitory, or “a rector” to spend valuable 
I time in useless peeping. Students who need 
j watching had better be sent back to their pa¬ 
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rents, 


as tne editor of The iPation suggests, to 
be watched in right parental fashion. 

It is a mistake to send young people to col¬ 
lege, or a school of any grade, who have no dis-- 
position to learn, or who are not studious in 
their habits. It requires an insatiable desire for 
knowledge, on the part of the student, to give 
him or her the proper stimulus to bear the toil, 
privation, and expense, of a long period away 
from the pleasures and comforts of home, and 


Considerable inquiry and discussion have re¬ 
sulted from an editorial in The Nation, of Sept. 
19, on “Colleges Without Temptation.” An 
anxious mother inquires for a college “where 
the protessors make a persistent, united effort to 
saee the students from the temptation of drink.” 
It is argued that the professor, in a college is a 
teacher and not a guardian of those placed un¬ 
der his care, or in his charge, which is quite 
right ; ])ut, when profe.ssors are disposed to have 
a care tor the social and religious welfare of the' 
students brought under their influence, much 
can be done in the direction of guarding them 
against the snares and temptations that so often 
beset the unwary, in places when the mental 
training only, or with it the physical, receives 
the attention of the teachers. Our claim is 
made in a reasonable presumption, that when 


friends, with text books and discipline ; but for 
most it is the only way up and out into the 
scholastic fields; and young people, about 
whom parents need to be exceedingly anxious, 
and whose habits are not sufficiently fixed to en¬ 
able them to establish habits of industry, and 
discipline for themselves, had better stay at 
home and learn to work for a living, where they 
are not exposed to the ordinary temptations of 
life, but where the parental roof affords the need¬ 
ed protection. 

The parental roof is not always, however, a 
protection against temptations, for there are 
those who go out, and come to us, who have 
formed habits which cannot be tolerated in any 
well regulated school. When an attempt is 
made to correct such habits by the “persistent 
and united efforts ” of the teachers, it sometimes 
happens that the parents apologize for the wrong 
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and defend it. We agree fully with the editor 
of The Nation, that the proper step to take in 
college education in this country is, or will be 
“ the resolute shutting of the doors on all boys 
who are not eager to learn, and who are not 
willing, while at college, to lead scholastic 
lives. 

Young men who have formed the habit of 
drinking intoxicating drinks, smoking, chewing, 
or snuffing tobacco, had better abandon a task 
so arduous, before they begin, for their efforts 
in the direction of high intellectual training will 
be futile, and all their labors will result in dis¬ 
astrous failures. The best energies of the best 
minds, and brains, untrammelled by stimulants 
or narcotics is required to excel in study, and 
make high attainment; and the sacred precincts 
where the seat of knowledge is, will never be 
reached by those who will presistently weaken 
their energies, and dwarf their ability by these 
things. 


—The highest attainment in any one direction 
shows the possibilities in that direction. Ex¬ 
amples need not be numerous. One highest 
monument, one longest river, gives to Amer¬ 
ica the precedence. The attainments of one 
individual establishes the possibilities of others, 
equally favorably circumstanced. Some of 
the most profound scholars have come up to 
their positions through trials, by privations un¬ 
der adverse circumstances; others should be able 
to reach a similarly high position, being more fa¬ 
vorably circumstanced. None need be discour¬ 
aged for perseverance will make possibilities 
successes. As a possibility for women as wage 
earners in their attainable fields, take the exam¬ 
ple of Adelina Patti. Every night she sings in 
Albert Hail, London, she receives $3,500, and 
with the enormous expenses of each entertain¬ 
ment her managers reap a profit of from $2,000 to 
$3,000 dollars per night. Her receipts since she 
began singing in public, about twenty-five years 
ago, are not much short of three million dollars. 
She has earned more money, by her own exer¬ 
tions, than any half-dozen women who ever liv¬ 
ed on the earth. This only teaches the possi¬ 
bility for woman. All fields are open to her 
now, and the sex prejudice is passing away 


rapidly, and can be crushed out fully by women, 
themselves, if they will. AYith literary persuits, 
art, science, the professions open to woman, 
what limit to her possibilities. 


The Bible Class of eight*’ is making 
commendable progress in studying best of all 
histories, the Bible. Why spend years in por¬ 
ing over the pages of profane history to the neg¬ 
lect of that which concerns us for time and 
eternity ? The Master said, Search the Scrip¬ 
tures for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they testify of me. ” And Paul says, ‘ ‘ They 
are the power of God unto salvation to all who 
believe.* Truly the Bible is the book of all 
others, worthy of our careful and systematic 
study. 


—Persons wishing musical instruction will find 
superior advantages at the Normal. The instru¬ 
mental music is taught by Miss IdaM. Pecht, who 
added to her line much that is valuable during 
her stay at the Boston Conservatory during the 
summer. The vocal music is under care of 
Prof. Wm. Beery, who gives his entire attention 
to this subject. Singing and vocal culture receive 
due attention. The advantages in these subjects 
afforded at the Normal are rarely found outside 
of the large cities. 


—The Eclectic Literary Society will give a 
Christmas entertainment on the iqth inst. The 
following programme is being prepared: essay, 
Christmas Giving, Elizabeth Cahill; referred 
question, Give the Origin of the Myth “Santa 
Claus,” .Arthur L. Yoder; recitation, “The 
Christnias Sheaf, ’ Sadie Earnest; referred ques¬ 
tion, Give an Account of English Christmas 
Customs, A. D. Ressler; recitation, Christmas 
Acrostic, Nine of the Girls; oration, Christmas- 
tide, A. C. Wieand ; Sentiment Roll. 


—A very good indication of the successful 
workings of our schools is the very efficient work 
that is being done in the Eclectic Literary So¬ 
ciety by the students. It is really interesting 
and encouraging to observe the earnestness with 
which the members of the society perform the 
duties assigned. The interest is growing. 
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Persons can be accommodated with nearly 
any thing in the Normal. Language, science- 
natural and mathematical, literature, book-keep- 
ing, music-—vocal and instrumental, painting, 
shorthand,^ type-writing, and study of the Holy 
Bible, ^ 


—It is encouraging to know that the Normal 
is gaining a considerable reputation all over the 
United States. Our students are scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and almost, if not al¬ 
together, invariably they are doing successful 
work. 


Through the liberality of some of the 
friends of the school we have a small number 
of Scholarships ’ to offer young ministers and 
others who are desirous of attending school and 
cannot do so without receiving some aid. We 
are glad to do what we can. 


—The Bible Department is growing into 
prominence. We now have Evidences of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘Bible History,” the bible being 
the text book, and “New Testament Exergesis,” 
Our young ministers, Sunday-school workers, 
and indeed, all who wish to fill their mission in 
the world, as Christian workers, should be mem¬ 
bers of these classes. 


—In more 'ways than one this Fall term has 
been one of the most pleasant in the history of 
our school. The attendance has been larger 
than usual during corresponding terms; with 
very few exceptions, the students were all ear¬ 
nest hard-working, well-behaved boys and girls; 
many words of encouragement have been re¬ 
ceived from friends and patrons, and the interest 
in the religious exercises and the study of the 
Bible has been especially noticeable. 


A large class for 1891 is forming. The 
present prospects are that it will be quite large 
and of excellent material. This Course, the 
Normal English, is thorough and practical, and 
prepares young men and women for any of the 
ordinary callings in life. 


—The President of the Normal, Eld. H. B. 
Brumbaugh met with a painful accident recently 
in his own house. He fell backward from a step- ! 
ladder across the back of a chair. At first it was | 
feared his back was broken, it fortunately prov- j 
ed to be only a serious bruise. It was very pain¬ 
ful and disabled him for a number of days. 
While very painful, we feel grateful that it was 
not worse. 


The new addition to the Normal has now 
reached the roof, so that the floors will be laid 
at once, after which the windows will be put in, 
which will be followed by placing the steam 
heating plant. After which, the plasterers can 
go to work, and the building can be completed 
for the Spring Term, which promises to be un¬ 
usually full. The new addition will add greatly ’ 
to the successful working of the school, as well ' 
as to the comfort and convenience of the stu- ' 
dents. i 


—The present force in the Boarding Depart¬ 
ment is giving entire satisfaction and the stu¬ 
dents are happy. Sister Sell has had consider¬ 
able experience in the culinary art and knows 
how to please both the eye and the palate of 
those who daily gather around the tables upon 
which her well prepared viands are placed. 
And Bro. Byler, the accommodating steward, 
does everything in his power to make things 
comfortable. The helps are also efficient, so 
that the whole Department works as a harmoni¬ 
ous whole. 


—A Russian meeting was held by the Eclec¬ 
tic on the 8th of Nov. The following pro¬ 
gramme was given : An address, “ The Cz^of 
all theRussias,” Charles Ellis ; A Description 
of the Fair at Novgorod, Margaret Coder; The 
Social Life and Customs of the Russians, Ger¬ 
trude Neely; a solo, “Uon ’e Ver,” Prof Beery; 
Historical Sketch of Russia, F. F'. Holsopple ; 
recitation, The Emancipation of the Serfs,” 
Grace Quinter; A talk on Kennan in Siberia, 
Miss Kirk; solo, “Last Night,” Miss Pecht; 
Description of the Kremlin, Mary Foster; A 
Paper on Russian Literature, Mrs. Beery; select¬ 
reading, “Ode to the Deity,” (Derzhavin), 
Prof Swigart. 
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personals 


—D. B. Replogle of *85 class is principal of 
the schools in Mt. Pleasant borough. Pa. He 
has twelve or thirteen schools under his care. 

—John C. Swigart who attended the Normal 
some years ago and studied land surveying here, 
was re-elected county surveyor of Mifliin Go., at 
the recent elections. 

—Mr. Moore of Hagerstown, Md., has the 
heating of the new building in charge. And 
from the late work he has been doing for a num¬ 
ber of our citizens we feel assured that it will be 
done in first class order. 

Persons desiring instructions in painting can 
be accommodated within the Normal building. 
Miss Cora A. Brumbaugh has this department in 
hand, and if we are to judge from the progress 
made by her pupils, she is fully competent for 
the place. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Supt. of Hunting¬ 
don Co. schools has been doing effective insti¬ 
tute work in several counties of the State. He 
lectured at Lewistown on Monday evening, Nov, 
25. His lectures are full of point and pith, and 
those who hear him are always pleased. 

—Eld. C. Myers of Warble, Pa., gives us a 
visit this week for the purpose of arranging to 
send his son during next term of school, Such 
visits are especially appreciated. Help your sons 
and daughters to lay in store something which 
cannot be taken from them. 

—Oct. 31, 1889, Mr. Harvey M. Berkley 
who graduated in class of 81 was married to 
Miss Emma Beachly, daughter of Dr. U. M. I 
Beachly of Myersdale, Pa. Mr. Berkley is prac¬ 
ticing law in Somerset, the county seat of his 
native county. The Normal people all join in 
congratulation^ and good wishes to all the above 
named. 

Miss Cassie E. Beery who has charge of the 
Musical Department of Mt. Morris College has : 
remembered us kindly by sending a donation to i 
be applied to ihe new addition to the Normal, i 
Cassie was once a Normalite, and she uses this 
way of showing her appreciation of the school. 
She has set a good example, who will follow it ? 
Such favors are highly and kindly appreciated. 


Oct. ist 1889, Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh of 
the first class graduated from the Normal, was 
married to M!iss Catherin Elliott Brown, daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. Brown of Elmira, N. Y. Dr. B. still 
holds a lucrative position in the Post Office de. 
partment of the Gov^nment, at Washington, 
whither he took his bride immediately after the 
wedding festivities. His friends here did not 
see him since the important occasion. He was 
here the day before, and seemed well pleased. 

—During some rambles up and down the land 
the writer met Mr. Ananias Myers and Norman 
B. Berkley who were room mates at the Normal 
eight or nine years ago. They both have been 
called to the ministry of the Word in their home 
church at Johnstown. They now have families, 
but both of them think of returning to the Nor¬ 
mal to better prepare themselves for their wOrk. 
The Normal extends its arms, and will most 
gladly give them welcome whenever they come. 

—George Quinter Bechtel who attended the 
Normal several terms, some years ago, died at 
his pleasant home near Williamsburg, Blair Co., 
on Nov. 2, 1889. The knowledge of this must 
bring feelings of profound and sincere sorrow to 
the hearts of all who were acquainted with 
George. He made many friends while at school, 
and in the occasional subsequent mingling and 
meeting with those who were connected with the 
school the friendship had grown into fondness 
and respect. Since leaving school he had spent 
most of his time at home, engaging in business 
and private study. During this time he took 
some private lessons in land surveying, for which 
work he showed a remarkable aptness. After 
living in the world something over twenty-three 
years, he died a victim of consumption. He 
was the only child, and indeed one may say the 
only child of the two families. His father and 
uncle were married to sisters and have always 
lived in the same house, and George was the 
household hope of both. His early and sad 
removal was a severe stroke. The friends of 
the Normal'extend their sincerest and fullest sym¬ 
pathy to the bereaved families. In the midst 
of the sorrow incident to this early death there 
IS genuine comfort in the fact that George open¬ 
ly confessed his Savior, and had united with the 
church. 






This school offers superior advantages to all who desire to obtain an education, and at the 
same time be surrounded by the highest moral, and purest Christian influences. Every facility is 
afforded for the most thorough training in all the departments. The school commends itself to all 
who become its patrons. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Preparatory, Normal, Scientific, Classical. 


Mental Philosophy— 


LOCATION AND ACCESS: 

Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is located 

in the picturesque Juniata 


Me t h o d s—Mathematics 
Astronomy—Evid e n c es 
of Christianity—Ancient 
Languages—English 
Grammar — Literati re — 
Rhetoric — Hygiene — 
Natural Philosophy—El¬ 
ocution— Music — Book¬ 
ie e e p i n g—H i s t o r y— 
Painting. 



Valley, on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road—the best in the 
United States,—and at 
the northern terminus of 
the Huntingdon & Broad 
Top Mountain Railroad* 
with trains at almost all 
hours. Mail and tele¬ 
graph facilities, pure air 
and healthful surround¬ 
ings. 


PRESENT FACULTY: 


Eld. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, and History. 

W. J. SWIG ART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elociuion, and Surveying. 

ARTHUR T. WALKER, 

Ancient Languages. 

JOS. E. SAYI.OR, 

Mathematics, Astronomy, and ]3ook-keeping. 

Miss SARAH S. KIRK, 

English Grrmmar, Literaiurc, and Rhetoric. 


Natural Sciences (sujiplied by the Faculty for the present.} 

A. B. BRUMBAUGU, M. D., 

Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Miss LIZZIE B. HOWE, 

A.ssislant in English Branches. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music. 

Miss IDA M. PECHT, 

Instrumenlat Music and Voice Culture. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 

Painting 
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—Recently the Reading railroad authorities 
issued an order that no men should be continued 
in the company’s employ who were known to be 
heavy drinkers ‘‘even when off duty.” This 
is a long stride in the right direction, and if the 
rule were strictly followed out by all railroad 
companies in the country, many valuable lives 
would be saved, the maiming of employees and 
others prevented, and the loss of millions of dol¬ 
lars worth of property be saved each year. 

—The drinking of intoxicating liquors by any 
one who has any idea of leading any other than 
a profligate and useless life, is a mistake. One 
railroad company has been enlightened on the 
subject, and has issued its orders; and our school 
has set its seal to the truth, and prohibited and 
will ever prohibit any use of intoxicating liquors 
among its students, teachers or employees, and 
we subscribe ourselves—The Normal College, at 
Huntingdon, and pledge our patrons this faith¬ 
ful execution of our determination. 

—Apropos to this is the rule, so wisely estab¬ 
lished at the organization of the Normal that the 
use, in any form, of tobacco can not be tolerated. 
And it is based upon as good reason and as solid 
fact as the rule of the Reading railroad. They 
look to the good of their employees who might 
be endangered by the effects of the unnatural 
influences of alchoholic liquors on those asso¬ 
ciated with them on trains, etc.; to the safety of 
the lives entrusted to them in transit, and the 
security of their own property; but we regard, 
with a full sense of our responsibility to God, 
and our patrons, the safety, and healthy devel¬ 
opment of the precious trusts given to our^care ; 
assured by all the best talent of the best authori¬ 
ty, that the best energies of mind untrammeled 
by the use of norcotics, or rendered unnat¬ 
ural by stimulants are required to excel in study. 

—This we claim of our students; that they ex¬ 
cel ; that their_ work bear impress of skilled 


workmen; that no time be lost, 01 ruthlessly de¬ 
stroyed : therefore we demand that those who 
enter our classes shall be free to work, clear head 
ed and pure minded; then their work can grow 
from a solid basis, into a structure of beauty, 
symmetry and excellence. This high rank can 
never be reached by those who will persistently 
and ruthlessly weaken their physical and mental 
energies, and dwarf their person by the use of 
stimulants and narcotics. No young man should 
be admitted to a college or school of high grade 
and respectable standing among the educational 
institutions of the country who will not at once, 
and forever renounce .the use of tobacco, and 
this pledge ought to be made a qualification for 
admittance. 

—The training of the intellect is admitted 
to be an important element to success in any, and 
every calling in life. No matter whether that call¬ 
ing embraces intellectual labor directly, or wheth¬ 
er it be manual. The educated man makes a bet¬ 
ter farmer, builder, artisan, or laborer; the edu¬ 
cated woman will be a better woman and more ' 
useful in any possible position in life than she 
who does not have- the mental culture; for pro¬ 
fessional life education is necessary^ and when 
it is neglected at the proper time all such call¬ 
ings stand, to them, as with doors closed and 
barred. There are few who make a success of 
self education, and the few who have the persis¬ 
tent persevereance necessary to success without 
•the aid of the equipment of the schools, would 
achieve so much more by their help, that the ef¬ 
fort at self education becomes almost suicidal. 
The doors and classes of the Normal College are 
open to all good, true young men and women— 
all who have a sincere desire to learn and foster 
noble purposes in life, with noble ends in view. 

“ The way to get fifty dollars a month is to make 
our service worth that much when we are only 
getting thirty.”—Alumni President’s Address. 
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OUR BIBLE WORK. 


In another cohimn a course of Bible study is 
named for the next school year, and we call the 
special attention of our brethern and sisters to 
this part of our school work. What good will 
all our knowledge of the sciences do us if we 
do not have that knowledge which makes us wise 
unto salvation ? Of course, a mere knowledge of 
God’s word will not save us, but we must have 
a knowledge of it before it can quicken and 
make us alive in Christ Jesus. “My words,” 
says Jesus, “are spirit and, they are life.” 
Jesus meant spiritual life. If then our spiritual 
life comes from God’s word, and without a 
knowledge of it this life cannot be imparted to 
us ; the study of it becomes an important mat¬ 
ter. The founder of the Normal College, Bro. 
Zuck, aimed to make the Bible the chief text¬ 
book. He also looked forward to the time 
when a department, such as has been carried 
on during the last year, and which will be fur¬ 
ther developed the coming years, would be con¬ 
ducted in connection with the the school. El¬ 
der Quin ter also had this in mind, and on sev¬ 
eral occasions became alarmed because there was 
not more interest manifested in pushing forward 
this department of our work. Now we propose 
in an bumble way, to carry on the work these 
good brethren had in mind. We are glad, too, 
that many of our Christian friends are heartily 
in sympathy with this movement. A good 
frieiid of the Normal recently wrote us as fol¬ 
lows : “I have always been a strong advocate 
of your school, and have tried to secure for it 
patronage and money ; but if you add a Bible 
department, I will work still harder.” Then 
too, we find then are many who wish to pursue 
a course of Bible study. And why not ? Is 
there any branch of study that so eminently fits 
us for life’s work? This department is not 
alone for the ministry. It is for all. We need 
better workers in the church, and we know of 
no better way than to encourage the study of the 
Bible. It is God’s word known and loved that 
makes men and women efficient workers for 
Jesus. We need better workers in the prayer 
meeting, in the Sunday-school, and in the min¬ 
istry. But we also need more men and women 


in every community who know the truth and 
carry it out in their lives. The power of 
the church is not in its offlcials, but in its 
intelligent, Christian laity. We therefore want 
it distinctly understood that this department is 
not for the ministry alone, but for men and 
women who want to make themselves more 
effectual workers for Jesus. 

J. B. B. 


ALUMNI SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Last year the Alumni Association of the Nor¬ 
mal College founded an endowment fund to 
secure in perpetuity several scholarships for both 
young men and young women in tlieir senior 
years. The trustees of this fund have just issued 
their first annual report. Thirty-one alumni 
have already united in this movement, and have 
pledged ;^2,162.00. The annual income of this 
sum forms the fund available for scholarships. 
Those alumni who have not at once been able 
to contribute to this fund, should write to the 
secretary of the alumni trustees, Gaius M. Brum¬ 
baugh, M. D., 902 14th St., N. W., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and full information will be 
furnished promptly. Let every alumnus unite 
in this substantial and important movement, no 
matter how small may be the sum. 

The following regulations adopted by the 
Alumni Associtiaon explain the present scope of 
this movement; 

“These scholarships shall be given to worthy 
youg men, or women, to aid them in completing 
the studies of the senior year in any course of 
study regularly prescribed by the Trustees 
of the Normal College of Huntingdon, Pa. 

The beneficiaries shall be worthy young men, 
or women, who, for various good reasons, may of 
themselves be unable to complete a course of 
study; and whose graduation add to the in¬ 
fluence and worth of the school and of the As¬ 
sociation.” 

While contributions to this endowment fund 
are restricted to the alumnis there is a broad 
field for individual and collective action in 
founding general and . special endowments for 
scholarships, library, apparatus, chairs, depart¬ 
ments, buildings, &c. An active, progressive 
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education al in st itution can not depend solely 
upon its current income to meet its necessary 
expenses. Its broadening fields of activity de- 
manddibqrai con tributions of money andgratiii- 
tious labbr. It needs an income wh ch is per¬ 
manent and enlarging—it needs numerous sub¬ 
stantial endowments. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the action of the alumni came the announce 
ment of the liberal action of the Col¬ 
lege trustees in voting ten scholarships for 
worthy young men. This means reduced in¬ 
come, and ought also to mean greater activity 
among the workers in increasing the Normal s 
facilities for practical and comprepensive in¬ 
struction. 

Nearly all the alumni have felt the struggles 
demanded of those possesing only limited means 


student to see clearly and quickly the force of 
the word in the interpretation of thought. 

A carefully prepared course of lessons on the 
history and development of the English Lan¬ 
guage will suplement the regular class work 
in this department. Rhetoric will be taught as 
a necessary element in the study of Literature. 
The practice and applications of Rhetoric will 
be taken from the Literature; thus making these 
beautiful branches of learning con tributary one 
to the other. 

The Normal has always taken high rank 
among the schoids of the statj^ in its literary 
work, and her graduates are all making a record 
in this department of their work. This high 
standard must be maintained, and advanced. 
May we not have you with us to take this 
practical and valuable training? . 


with which to secure an education. They are 
yet struggling, but have bravely' -^^nd liberally 
set aside an annual contribution for the assistance 
of those who are to‘come after them. Every 
dollar represents earnest effort, and often pains¬ 
taking privation, and fitly have they emphasized 
their love for their Alma Mater. Let their action 
stimulate every worker to renewed activity for 
the Normal, and let that activity become at once 
operative. Marcus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


j --—- 

WHAT THE NEXT YEAR OFFERS. 

i -- 

I The regular work in the various branches of a 
i general education.-Mathematics straight through 
j from beginning to end.—Book-keeping in a 
! plan and practical way.—English, including 
i Grammar, Rhetoric, Literature, Letter-writing, 
Punctuation, &c., both in the theory and the 
practice.—Methods of Instruction, Mental Phil¬ 
osophy, History, Geography, Map Drawing,,&c. 
j Physiology, Natural Philo.sophy, Botany, As- 
i tronomy, Physical Geography, Latin, Greek and 


The English Department ^of the Normal may | 
expect to have plenty of new and interesting 1 
work to do during the coming year. Prof. M. ] 
G. Brumbaugh has not been indifferent to his 
favorite studies during his superintendency. 
He has made a special study of this work in the 
schools of Boston and Quincy, and in the lead¬ 
ing institutes of the state. The language work 
of the public schools will all be carefully set 
forth, and abundant practice will be given, 
so that all the pupils will be'fully competent to 
to do this work thoroughly and intelligently in 
their respective schools. The whole range of 
advanced work in Grammar, Literature, and 
Rhetoric will be the direct and legitimate out¬ 
growth of this fundamental language train¬ 
ing. Grammar will be taught as a means of 
interpreting thought from language. The final 
purpose of its study will be to enable the 


German.—Orthography, Penmanship, Elocu¬ 
tion, Drawing, &c. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Voice Culture, Painting and Drawing. 
Short hand, Typewriting.-Lectures on Hygiene, 
Bible study including History, Exegesis, Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, Natural Science, &c. 

I In fact nearly everything that is practically desir- 
I able. The attention given to the general cul- 
I ture, aside from the text books, is a valuable fea- 

I ture of the work. W. J. S. 

! . . 

] % ^ # - 

I '^he New “Miller Piano,” lately placed in the 
I Normal parlor is handsome, and leaves the old 
i one quite in the shade. With added facilities 
j and valuable changes in this department. Miss 
I Pecht, the Music teacher, promises good things 
for the coming year. Music is the “souTHfe” 
i of the world, and adds new charms to every 
I home. Excellent opportunities are offered here. 
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The Advance is about to enter upon an active 
stage of work, for education among our people, 
and our fraternity; and will be issued more reg¬ 
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ask all who are interested in education to sub¬ 
scribe, and get up clubs of subscribers. We will 
give a large value for the small sum asked, 
.Address Advance, 

* Huntingdon, Pa. 

* * * A 

—The Pennsylvania Editorial Association had 
an enjoyable excursion during the week com¬ 
mencing July 14, 1890. The rendevoux was 
made at Harrisburg, and from there, on the 
morning of the 15 th the members, and their la¬ 
dies, were taken, on a special train, placed at 
their disposal by the Pennsylvania railroad, to 


Washingtori, D. C. The party consisted of 
about one hundred and twenty-five, and the ride 
was unusually pleasant, being uninterrupted by 
frequen t stops. At Washington the evening 
and following day were devoted to sight¬ 
seeing, visiting friends, meeting the Presi¬ 
dent, &c. Monday evening all went aboard the 
steamer “Excelsior,*' and were soon enjoying 
the delightful cool breezes of the Potomac river. 
At eight o'clock Thursday morning Old Point 
Comfort was reached; then an hour, or more in 
Fortress Monroe, and on to Norfolk, then by 
rail to Virginia Beach and a refreshing sea bath, 
only thirty miles from the gulf stream, still the 
water was cold. In the evening of the same day 
we again boarded the steamer at Norfolk, and 
had the prow turned northward, toward the Na¬ 
tion’s Capitol, arriving Friday morning. At 
3:30 p. M. we left the capitol city on St. Louis 
Express, an^^ith stops only at Baltimore, York, 
and Harrisburg, were landed in Altoona at 
10:40, then back to Huntingdon at i a. m., Sat¬ 
urday. That was my daughter's and my outing, 
and was exceedingly pleasant, made so specially 
by the company of pleasant companions and 
friends, and through the courtesy of Messers J. 
R. Wood, and G. W. Boyd of Penn. R. R., 
R. H, Thomas, Esq., Sec. and Tieas. of the 
Association and others ; all of whom have our 
thanks. A. B. Brumbaugh. 

—Dr. John A. Broadus, in his Chautauquan 
lecture on “Female Accomplishments,” eulo¬ 
gized painting as one that should not be over¬ 
looked It develops powers and possibilities in 
the female character that can be touched by 
nothing else. The art is elevating, ennobling, 
and opens to the vision, otherwise undiscovered, 
fields of beauty. Miss Cora A. Brumbaugh is 
in charge of this department, and during the 
last school year, had some enthusiastic students. 
Among the many female accomplishments this 
should not be overlooked. 

—Our retiring teachers, Prof. A. F. Walker, 
and Miss Sarah S. Kirk, go out with our best 
wishes for success. Mr. Walker, at this time is 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., studying; Miss Kirk goes 
to West Chester State Normal school as a 
teacher. 


—The ladies’ rooms in the new building have 
been supplied with new carpet, and are very 
comfortable. 

—The Master Degrees,—English Department 
—^was conferred upon Wm. M. Howe, ’86, John 
K. Brumbaugh, ’88, and R. L, Himes, ’88, at 
late Commencement, 

—Messrs Reilf and Zeigler, of Montgomery 
county, and W C. Hanawalt of Bedford county, 
have expressed their intention of returning to 
the Normal for two years. Good earnest stu¬ 
dents will always find encouragement. 

—Better know a few things that are true than 
a great many things that are not true is an old 
adage that is being renewed in literary circles, 
and to it may be given a great many different 
applications. Especially is this true in regard 
to education. It is better to master a few things 
than to try to spread over the whole field of ed¬ 
ucation, and get nothing practically. 

—Our new teachers come to us well recom¬ 
mended or well known. Prof. George Ellsler, 
of Swarthmore College, teacher of Ancient Lan¬ 
guages brings to the position scholarship and 
energy. Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, who will 
have charge of the English Department, is so 
well known that he needs no word of recommen¬ 
dation. Hard work and plenty of it is in store 
for all. I 


OUR NEW DEPARTMENT. 

To meet the growing demand for Bible study, 
there has' been introduced a ‘‘Bible Depart¬ 
ment,” consisting of two courses: The Eclec¬ 
tic English Course intended for such students 
as are limited in time and means, and yet are 
anxious to avail themselves of such Bible studies 
as will best prepare them for the work in which 
they expect to engage. The Course consists in 
Old and New Testament History, Biblical Exe¬ 
gesis, Homilitics, Elocution, and Mental and 
Moral Science. 

The "^Diploma Course'' is designed for such 
as can give two full years to the work. And in 
addition the Eclectic Course, s New Testament 
Greek will be added. 

While all Bible students are invited to enter 


this department, we especially recommend 
it to otirministers who wish to make themselves 
efficient workers in the vineyaid of the Lord. 
We have hundreds of ministers whose powers for 
accomplishing good would be greatly enlarged 
by entering one of these courses. We often 
hear our brethren deplore their lack of education 
and Bible study, as if a man who is over thirty 
or forty years Of age was beyond the limit of 
learning or enlarging his possibilities for doing 
good. This is a great mistake and is thoroughly 
illustrated here at Chautauqua, where we are at 
this writing, taking a course in Bible work. 
Here are seen in all the classes a fair percent^e 
of gray headed men and women, as interested 
in gaining a fuller knowledge of the Bible, the 
inexhaustable mine of spiritual wealth, as the 
young. Indeed the greater part of the Bible 
students are men and women who have been in 
the ministry and active Christian work for Jesus. 

Fifty, or sixty years even, should not deter 
men from a purpose so high and noble as that 
of becoming more efficient in the highest calling 
that was ever entrusted to man. 

Those who have not the time to come and 
take a regular course can come and give their 
whole time to Bible work and other attendants 
helpful to the minister. There are a number 
that have already expressed their intention of 
coming for this purpose and we hope that a 
number more will do likewise. To ministers we 
offer special inducements. Let us hear from 
you. H. B. B. 

COMMENCEMENT. 


The commencement of 1890, was in many re¬ 
spects the most important one in the history of 
the school. There was much earnest and con¬ 
scientious work, put into the preparation of the 
work by the persons having work to do. This, 
however, has been a characteristic of our work 
always. Never has there been as muplTinquiry 
and interest from outside of the present school 
as was this year, and never have there been so 
many of the former students and friends of the 
institution present to witness the exercises. 
The reunion of former students, acquaintan¬ 
ces, patrons and friends is becoming more and 
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more a feature of the Commencement. The 
Alumni meetings are eliciting more and more 
interest each year, and the Normal is better sat¬ 
isfied each year with the power, influence and 
character of her graduates. 

Space will not admit of a review of the pro¬ 
gram or of the several parts. Suffice it to say 
that the standard of this event has been nobly 
sustained in the work of this year. May the 
inspiring sentiments set forth in the various parts 
be a part of the mind that produces them. And 
while the writing and uttering of them gives joy 
and light to tliose that heard, may this be sup¬ 
plemented by that more powerful and more 
helpful thing—the living out and exemplifying 
of their noble sentiments. 

A pleasant and profitable meeting was held in 
the chapel during the afternoon, with D. Em- 
mert in the chair, to discuss the future prospects 

of the work, 

A committee of earnest workers who know 
the advantages offered here, consisting of Misses 
May Oiler, Laura Norris, and Edith Newcomer, 
mised the money necessary to furnish the parlor 
in the new building, and placed the furniture 
for Commencement day. They are continuing 
their solicitations, to add other articles, and 
those desiring to tave a part in this noble work, 
can address either member of the committee at 
Waynesboro, Pa. M . J. S. 


It is very pleasing to know that our graduates 
and students are being selected for, and attain¬ 
ing to places of prominence, and where culture 
and ability are needed- and appriciated. A few 
that have been brought to our notice are appen- 
^e(i,__Two of our Alumni are now considering 
the acceptance of fine positions in a sister state 
at salaries of $1000 and $i 200 respectively. It 

pays to be a graduate of the Normal. We are 
not just yet at •liberty to name persons or places, 
but will in our next issue.—Mr. D. B. Show- 
alter, class of ’88 has been elected principal of 
the public schools of Chaneyville, La.,‘ at a 
salary of $60 per month and all expenses. Phis 
is an excellent selection and we know D. B. 
will do good work for those people.—Mr. D.^ B. 
Replogle, of ’85 has been re-elected Principal 


of Mount Pleasant schools at-an increased salary. 

This is the reward of faithful work.—Prof. J. A. 
Myers of * 87 has had a substantial and deserved 
recognition of his earnest labors by a re-elec¬ 
tion to his present position as superintendent 
of the schools of Mifflin county.—Mr. A. P. 
Silverthorn of ’85 has been unanimously re- ^ 
elected principal of the Rockhill schools. He 
and Prof. Shimmel are now conducting a Sum¬ 
mer Normal at that place. The school is a suc¬ 
cess.—Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh of 179, was offered, 
and declined the position of Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Railway Mail Service, at a Salary of 
^3100 per annum, perferring to give his time 
and attention to the practice of his chosen pro¬ 
fession.—M. G. Brumbaugh of ’81, has had the 
distinction to be selected by the State of Louis¬ 
iana to conduct the State I^istitute work for two 
years, and is requested to return next year.— 
Prof S. G. Rudy, of 82 was elected Superin-^ 
tend of the public schools of Huntingdon Co., 
and is directing himself to the work with energy. 
—John J. Hoover, of ’86, is elected princi¬ 
pal of the schools of Osceola, Clearfield Co., 
Pa.—Mr. N. S. Replogle goes to Somerset 
Co., Pa., for a term of eight months, at a good 
1 salary.—Mr. C. F. McKee, of ’89, goes to 
^ Washington Co., Md., to teach, near his home. 
-^H. R. Gibble, of ’88 has been spending his 
summer months traveling in “the west,” but 
returns to Lancaster Co, Pa., to teach. Mar¬ 
ried : Fed. 20; 1890, Mr. George W. Neff, of 
Alexandria, Pa., to Miss Grace G. ^Dopp, of 
Petersburg. Pa. Bon Voyage over life’s tempes¬ 
tuous sea. Tune —, 1890. Mr. C. S. Van Dyke, 
i of Beatrice, Neb., class’88, to Miss Emma]. 

; Howe, of Maitland, Pa., class ’86. The Nor- 
j mal’s best wishes for life’s work. We are glad 
' to learn that a number of the graduates of the 
i English Course, think of returning ere long. 

Some to take the College Course and others the 
I Bible Course.—Time and money put into the 
mind is as likely to pay as any disposition that 
can be made of them.-—Education is capital to 
its possessor. It is more than this, it is power, 
it is influence. The sooner you get it the soon¬ 
er and longer you can use it. 


A man should be the hero of his own life. 





—The work of a school year is like a long in¬ 
cline plain becoming steeper rapidly, toward 
the end, and when the height is reached a 
forced, precipitant fall is made from the highest 
point to the level of the plain. The work goes 
on increasing with each term, and the last one 
increases every week, and the last ten days in¬ 
creases day by day, until 20-hour days are made 
by some, and the fullest and busiest, and most 
* exciting day of the year—Commencement day— 
is reached, which increases hour by hour till ten 
o’clock at night. Friday morning by day-light 
bustle and hurry is renewed until the trunks line 
the side walk, the goodbyes are said, and every¬ 
thing is over, and we are suddenly down at the 
beginning point again. So it goes year after year. 

—Passenger trains arrive at Huntingdon, as 
follows:—On P. R. R. eastward, A. M., Fast 
Line, 12:58; Harrisburg Accommodation, 6:30; 
Sea Shore Express, 8:35. P. M., Day Express, 
12:48; Mail, 3:20; Mail Express, 7:37; Phila¬ 
delphia Express, 10:12. Westward, A. M., Pa¬ 
cific Express 6:12. P. M,, Way Passenger, 
12:17; Mail, 2:17; Fast Line, 6:30 ; Altoona 
Accommodation, 7:40. H. & B. T, R. R., ar¬ 
rive 12:15 and 6:30, P. M. Leave 8:25 A. M. 
and 6:30 P. M. 

HUNTINGDON BOOK BINDERY, 
J. WM. KING, Proper, 

(Successor to Brethren's Pub. CJo.) 

Bool BMof and BM Bool Mannfactiirer, 

M^azine Work a Specialty, 
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iPrinter of 
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Hunbers 1 to 18 Now Issued. 

Paper binding, each number, - - 30 cents. 

Cloth “ “ . . 56 « 

I^^Special.—F or a limited time we are offering the 
full set of iS numbers, in paper binding, at the special 
price of ^3.60, and in cloth binding at JJb.oo. 

T his series was formerly called. /‘ The Elocutionist’s 
Annual,” the first 17 numbers being published under 
that title. The change in name is made because it is be¬ 
lieved a more appropiate title is thus secured. 

Teachers, Readers, Students, and all persons who have 
occasion to use books of this kind, concede this to be the 
best series of speakers published. The different numbers 
are compiled by leading elocutionists of the country, who 
have exceptional facilities for securing selections, and 
whose judgement as to their merits is invaluable. No 
trouble or expense is spared to obtain the very best read¬ 
ings and recitations, and much material is used by special 
arrangement with other publishers, thus securing the best 
selections from such American authors as Longfellow, Hol¬ 
mes, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Alice and Phoebe Gary, 
Mrs. Stowe, and many others. The foremost English 
authors are also represented, as well as the leading French 
and German writers. 

Sold by all Booksellers or sent prepaid upon receipt of 
price. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 

XT2-4 Arcb Street, 

PIXUA])EX<PH1A, IPA. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

amer/can 

LITERATURE. 

By ALBERT H. SMITH. 

A. 15. JOHNS 1IOVKIN8 UNIVERBITY. 

Price, - - . - RO Cents. 

There has been for years past a growing demand for a text 
book on American Literature, comprehensive in its scope, 
yet sufficiently concise to be completed in one term. Such 
a text-book is here presented, with the belief that it will fill 
a long-felt want in many schools. ^ 

The Government of the People 

OF THE 

United States. 

1 By FRANCIS N. THROPE, 

Lecturer on Civil Government in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Thorpe’s Civics is a book of inspirations and aspirations. 
It is a l^ok which in method, manner, and scope will se¬ 
cure the approval of every teacher that examines it. It 
will go into general use and at once take rank as a lead¬ 
ing text-book on the subject. Specimen copy for examina¬ 
tion will be sent by mail, post-paid, to teachers on receipt 
of ninety cents. Send for our Catalogue. Please address. 

EJLnMEDGE BRO., 

I Philadelphia, Pa, 




io8 ADVANCE. 


THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

HUNTINjGDON, pa. 


A School, Church, and Home for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


T his school offers superior advantages to all who desire to obtain an education, and at the same time be surroun ie<l 
by the highest moral, and purest Christian influences. Every facility is afforded for the most thorough tndning in 
all the departments. The school commends itself to all who become its patrons. 

LOCATION AND AGCESS; 

Huntingdon, the seat of the school, is located in tlie pic-T 
turesque Juniata Valley, on the main line of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad, and at the northern terminous of the Hun¬ 
tingdon and Broad Top Mountain Railroad, with trains at 
almost all hours. Mail and telegraph facilities, pure air, 
water, and healthful surroundings. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Preparwtory, Normal, Music, Bible, Scientific, Classical. 

Mental Philosophy—Methods—Mathematics—Astrono¬ 
my—Evidences of Christianity-—Old and ^'lew Testament 
History—Ancient Languages-—English Grammar—Litera¬ 
ture—Rhetoric — Hygiene—Natural Philosophy — Elocu¬ 
tion—Music—Book-keeping—History—Painting. 


PRESENT FACULTY: 


Eld. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Old and New Testament History. 

J H BRUMBAUGH, Principal, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, and History. 

W. J, SWIGART, i 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, and Surveying. 

GEORGE ELLSLER, 

Ancient Languages. 

JOS. E. SAYLOR, 

Mathematics, Astronomy, and Book-keeping. 

BLAIR’S ^ 

WRITING ! 

TABLETS. I 

_ I 

Over 200 Varieties of the Finest Paper, 
Blotter Covers. 


Octavo, 4j^x7, .... 

20 cts. 

Climax, (or Note, 5Xx8) 

25 cts. : 

Pat^agon, (or Packet, 514^x9) 

35 cts. 

Good Luck, (or Letter, 8xioj^) ^ 

50 cts. 

Also, Sermon and Legal Cap Sizes. 


Samples of Paper and full information sent post paid on 


receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. C. BLAIR, 
Manufacturing Stationer, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Note:.— All the above supplied Printed with neat Head¬ 
ings as desired, at I2.50, $3.00, $4.00, and 15.50 per 
Dozen, respectively. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

English Grammar, Literature, Rhetoric, & Natural Sciences. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

Lecturer on Hygiene. 

Miss LIZZIE B..HOWE, 

Assistant in English Brlnches. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music. 

Miss IDA M. PECHT, 

Instrumental Music and Voice Culture. 

Miss CORA A. BRUMBAUGH, 

Painting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

E. H. BUTLER & CO.’S list of Approved 
School Books, comprises a complete line of com¬ 
mon school text books, prominent among which are 

Butler^s Series of Geopraphies, (just published); 
Butler’s New Readers and Spellers, Arithmetics, 
Grammars, and Histories. 

Also a full list of 

College Text Books, Reading Charts, 
And Outline Maps. 

The new series of Geographies bear the highest com¬ 
mendation. Every teacher should examine them. They 
are being adopted in many of the cities, and principal 
towns of Pennsylvania, and other states. The committees 
on County Uniformity have recommended them for ex¬ 
clusive use in Bedford, Somerset, Clearfield and in many 
of the neighboring counties. Sample copies will be for¬ 
warded on receipt of introductory prices. 

For specimen p^es, descriptive circular, or price list, 

Address, 

E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

IISO Arch 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



